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[se seventeenth century must be regarded as the most 

memorable in the history of science; our own age has 
been remarkable for the skilful application of scientific analysis, 
but it has not produced a Bacon and a Galileo, a Harvey and 
a Newton. Between 1600 and 1700 theoretical knowledge 
received an increase far outweighing in importance the sum- 
total of what has been achieved between 1700 and the present 
time. The definitive’ acceptance of the true theory of the 
world, and its triumphant establighment on a basis of universal 
and harmonious law ; the constitution of physiology as a scjence 
by the great discovery of the circulation of the blood ; the vast 
stride made in mechanics by the clear recognition of the laws of 
motion; the knowledge of the fundamental truths relating to 
light and colour ; the foundation of the sciences of magnetism, 
electricity, and chemistry, are all due to that period. The nine- 
teenth century is not more pre-eminent for the invention of me- 
chanical agencies by which the external conditions of human 
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life have been revolutionised than the seventeenth for the pro- 
duction of those momentous ‘ aids to sense’ *—the telescope, 
microscope, barometer, and thermometer—by which an inde- 
finite series of new worlds have been annexed to the domain of 
human intelligence. In the abstract region of mathematics, 
the performances of the epoch under consideration are equally 
remarkable. By the invention of logarithms, calculation was 
hardly less expedited than communication has been in our 
time by the discovery of the electric telegraph; while the 
differential and integral calculus, through the enormous increase 
of power conferred by it, might not inappropriately be termed 
the steam-engine of the intellect. Yet, notwithstanding the 
utilitarian character of the prevalent philosophy, inventions 
of practical utility remained comparatively rare; and no 
advance, corresponding in any degree with that accomplished 
in science, was made in the comforts and conveniences of every- 
day life. Thus, by a singular irony, a generation which sought 
in its experiments ‘ fruit,’ found ‘light; while our own age, 
which, with the dying Goethe, demands ‘more light,’ has 
received instead ‘ fruit’ not always sweet to the taste. 

To Englishmen the seventeenth century is rendered of pecu- 
liar interest by the circumstance that, during its course, the 
centre of scientific progress was shifted, through the over- 
whelming force of genius, from the Continent to this island. 
When it opened, our countrymen were in the position of dis- 
ciples; when it closed, they were recognised as the teachers of 
Europe. The advance made in the interval was enormous. 
In 1600, Tycho Brahe was still inculeating at Prague the 
geocentric theory of the universe; Galileo was expounding the 
‘sphere’ on Ptolemaic principles; Harvey was listening at 
Padua—the ‘ Quartier Latin of Venice,’ as M. Renan has 
called it—to the cloudy conjectures of Fabricius as to the 
purpose served by the valves in the veins. In 1700, the 
‘ Principia’ had been for thirteen years the common property 
of mankind; Newton was acknowledged as the arbiter of 
science by the greater part of the civilised world ; the principles 
of mechanics were settled on the same footing on which they 
stand to-day ; and the last cavil against the innovation of the 
Folkestone physician had long ago been forgotten. We pro- 
pose, in the following pages, to sketch, in its broader outlines, 
the movement of thought which led to such great results, and 
to devote some brief attention to a man whose career was the 
- most conspicuous failure of the century, and who, aspiring to 





* Novum Organum, lib. ii, Aph. xxxix. 
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play the part of the Octavius, was condemned to that of the 
Antony of science. 

Dr. Robert Hooke not only was unable to ‘command suc- 
‘ cess,’ but we doubt whether he could have conscientiously 
asserted that he deserved it. He was. original, diligent, and 
ingenious; but he wanted the concentration, disinterestedness, 
and, above all, the indefeasible patience, which mark the highest 
order of minds. Amongst the contemporaries of Newton, he 
approached most nearly to, and contrasted most strongly with, 
that great man, whose shining qualities and achievements have 
been set off by the convenient foil of his rival’s defects of 
temper and fortune. It may perhaps be possible to derive a 
larger lesson from the consideration of his life’s work than the 
trite moral conveyed by his exhibition in the character of the 
captive in the car of triumphant genius. In Newton the epoch 
was idealised; in Hooke it was simply reflected. We can 
study more conveniently the varying impulses and undefined 
aspirations of a period of transition and progress in the versa- 
tility which obeyed, than in the steady purpose which trans- 
formed and dominated them. The greatest men are of all 
time; the lesser are an epitome of their age. They pass with 
it; but they teach in passing. 

Hooke believed himself to be the disciple of Bacon ; but his 
real instructors were men of a widely different and far less 
pretentious stamp. Experimental science does not date, even 
in England, from the ‘ Chancellor of England and of Nature.’ 
Roma ante Romulum fuit. The Egremont Castle of tradi- 
tional knowledge shook, it is true, to its foundations at the 
formidable blast of this new Sir Eustace, and the Peripatetic 
usurper heard in it his knell. But the fortress was already 
dismantled ; a numerous and unrelenting foe had silently taken 
possession of its outworks and bastions, and, stone by stone, 
was busy turning the materials of the ancient stronghold to 
account in the construction of habitations of more modern 
aspect and accommodation. 

Among the multifarious forms of activity stirred into life by 
the ferment of the Italian Renaissance, perhaps the least ‘ques- 
tionable in its results was that leading to the love and study 
of nature. Two men of singular genius, Leon Battista Alberti 
and Leonardo da Vinci, led the way ; and their example was 
followed by the astronomers, anatomists, physicians, and bo- 
tanists, with whom, in the following century, Italy abounded. 
Mathematics were at the same time cultivated with signal 
success; and the learned enthusiasm which, a hundred years 
earlier, had hailed the unearthing of a long-forgotten codex 
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by Poggio or Filelfo, now greeted the solution of a problem by 
Cardano, or the discovery of a formula by Ferri or Tartaglia. 
Nor did these abstract enquiries remain long unfruitful. The 
questions which had busied the brain of Archimedes at the 
siege of Syracuse began to emerge from the neglect of well- 


nigh eighteen centuries, and the ‘ mechanical powers’ of lever, | 


pulley, screw, and inclined plane, were once more, as our 
neighbours say, the order of the day. The movement was now no 


longer limited to the sub-Alpine peninsula. Simon Stevin of 


far-away Bruges, and Michael Varro of Geneva, deserve to 
be named, with Benedetti of Venice and Del Monte of Pesaro, 
as the precursors of Galileo, whose strongest title to fame is 
that he first brought natural investigations under the rigid but 
salutary yoke of the sciences of number and of space. 

In England the same impulse made itself felt, although, 
amid the religious troubles of the time, its effects were at first 
obscure and intermittent. It is, however, much to the credit 
of our national sagacity and boldness that, within a few years 
of the publication of Copernicus’s great work, three English- 
men were found to advocate doctrines so novel, so startling, 
and so repugnant to ordinary experience as those contained in 
it. The introduction into England of the new views in astro- 
nomy was, in all probability, due to the notorious Dr. John 
Dee, the favoured soothsayer of Elizabeth and Leicester, 
whose reputation as a mathematician has been eclipsed by 
his fame as a magician. His career aptly illustrates an old 
proverb, exhibiting the evil effects on later life of a bad name 
gratuitously bestowed in youth. The suspicions roused by his 
ingenious contrivance of an automaton-scarabeus, which, 
during a performance of the ‘Pax’ of Aristophanes, visibly 
mounted upwards carrying a man and a basket on its back, 
seem to have tickled his inordinate vanity, and, more than 
thirty years later, he hired a certain Edward Kelly to instruct 
him in occult arts at a salary of 50/. a year. Himself a dupe, 
he was the fitter to dupe others; and succeeded for a time in 
imposing his pretensions on several of the greatest personages 
in Europe. At length he and his spiritualistic pedagogue 
were compelled to retire to the castle of Trebonia, in Bohemia, 
where Kelly’s supposed mastery of the great alchemistic secret 
procured them such affluence, that, according to the popular 
belief, Dee’s young son was accustomed to play at quoits with 
gold produced by means of the ‘ philosophical powder of pro- 
‘jection.’ Finally, the confederates quarrelled ; Dee was re- 
called to England by Elizabeth, and receiving, after the 
manner of that princess, more promises than pay, died in 
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poverty in the fifth year of her successor. He left, for the 
benefit of posterity, a detailed record of his supernatural com- 
munications ; and the magic crystal which he professed to have 
received from the hand of an angel may still be seen, together 
with Robert Burns’s punch-bowl, and a casket carved out of 
Shakespeare’s walnut-tree, among the curiosities preserved in 
the British Museum. 

It is, however, as an astronomer, not as a spiritualist, that 
we have to do with him. In 1547, four years after the pro- 
mulgation of the Copernican theory, he visited the Low Coun- 
tries for scientific purposes, and subsequently lectured and 
studied at the Universities of Paris and Louvain. We may 
safely conclude that he there acquired the convictions which 
led him to instigate, and patronise with a preface, the publica- 
tion of John Field’s ‘ Ephemeris’ for 1557, juxta Copernici et 
Reinholdi canones, This performance has earned for Field 
the title of the ‘ Proto-Copernican of England,’ justly due, no 
doubt, to the first English astronomer who adopted, ex professo, 
the heliocentric theory of the solar system. But in a book 
which appeared probably a few months earlier, the same views 
were upheld as unhesitatingly, if not so systematically. Its 
author was more ingenious than fortunate. What is most 
certainly known of his life is its unhappy end. Robert Recorde 
was an eminent physician as well as an able mathematician. 
In his medical capacity he is believed to have been attached to 
the households of Edward VI. and Mary, and he undoubtedly 
died in a debtor's prison, the year of Elizabeth’s accession. He 
has the merit of having introduced algebra—or, as he termed 
it, ‘ Cossike Practice ’—into England in a book named ‘ The 
‘ Whetstone of Witte,’ represented by Scott as constituting 
the sole literary possession of old Trapbois the miser, and as 
inspiring, by its very title, the young Lord of Glenvarloch with 
such a lively aversion, that not even the desolation of a night 
in Alsatia could induce him to seek solace in its pages. The 
same writer’s ‘Castle of Knowledge’ might have proved a 
more efficacious remedy for ennui. It is an astronomical 
dialogue, the progress of which is enlivened by some touches of 
quaint satire. We take from it the following extract, note- 
worthy as (so far as we know) the first printed reference in the 
English language to the memorable innovation of the Canon of 
Frauenburg :— 


‘ Master. Copernicus, a man of great learning, of much experience, 
and of wonderful diligence in observation, hath renewed the opinion of 
Aristarchus Samius, and affirmeth that the earth not only moveth cir- 
cularly about his own centre, but also may be, yea and is, continually 
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out of the precise centre 38 hundreth thousand miles; but because 
the understanding of that controversy dependeth on profounder know- 
ledge than there in this introduction may be uttered conveniently, I will 
let it pass till some other time. 

‘ Scholar. Nay, Sir, in good faith, I desire not to hear such vain 
phantasies, so far against common reason, and repugnant to the consent 
of all the learned multitude of writers, and therefore let it pass for ever, 
and a day longer. 

‘ Master. You are too young to be a good judge in so great a matter : 
it passeth far your learning, and their’s also that are much better 
learned than you, to improve (disprove) his supposition by good argu- 
ment, and therefore you were best to condemn nothing that you do not 
well understand; but another time, as I said, I will so declare his 
supposition, that you shall not only wonder to hear it, but also perad- 
venture be as earnest then to credit it, as you are now to condemn it.’ * 

The objurgations of Giordano Bruno on the occasion of his 
visit to Oxford in 1583, made, we can infer, but little impres- 
sion on the hard-headed English Peripatetics of the time, and 
the Copernican system scems to have receded rather than 
advanced in credit during the last twenty years of the century. 
‘How prove you,’ asks ‘Blundevile in ‘his ‘ Exercises ’ (pub- 
lished 1594), ‘that there is but one world?’ ‘ By the autho- 
‘rity,’ he unhesitatingly replies, ‘of Aristotle!’ and _ the 
inertia of his ignorance is noways shaken by his own ad- 

mission that Copernicus, ‘by help of his false supposition, 
hath made truer demonstrations of the motions and revolutions 
of the celestial sphere than ever were made before.’t 

Already, however, the Aristotelian dictatorship was being 
undermined, where it could not be overthrown. William 
Gilbert of Colchester, physician to Queen Elizabeth (whom 
he only survived a few months), deserves to be called the 
founder of experimental science in England. In his treatise 
‘De Magnete,’ published in 1600, he brought together a 
copious store of facts, the result of his own patient investiga- 
tions, and connected them by a consistent theory, thus starting 
the science of electricity on a career still full of promise for 
the future. He was not only a Copernican, but anticipated 
Galileo in an important correction of the Copernican theory : 
pointing out the fallacy by which a so-called ‘ third movement ’ 
was considered necessary to account for the parallelism of the 
earth’s axis of rotation.t In his youth he had studied on the 





* The Castle of Knowledge, p. 165. London: 1556. Quoted also 
by Professor De Morgan, ‘Companion to the British Almanac for 
1837, p. 36. 

¢ Companion to the British Almanac for 1837, p. 43. 

¢ De Mundo nostro sublunari, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 165, published 
(posthumously) in 1651. 
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Continent, and his works were there in great repute, while 
his own countrymen probably shared the half-contemptuous 
estimate of Bacon, who placed him but a degree higher than 
Paracelsus and the alchemists in the school of ‘fantastic 
‘ philosophy.’ 

With the opening of the new century, progress became 
more rapid. Harriot, the friend of Raleigh, made notable ad- 
vances in algebra, and was among the earliest of telescopic 
observers; Napier published in 1614 his ‘ Marvellous Canon 
of Logarithms;’ and Harvey, whose theory of investigation 
was as sound as his practice was successful, began his immor- 
tal Lectures ‘On the Motion of the Heart and Blood,’ in 
1619. In the same year was born, at Toxteth, near Liver- 
pool, a man whose name would assuredly have been as illus- 
trious as it is now obscure, if a premature death had not cut 
short his labours before they had well begun.* Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks belonged to a Lancashire family of little pretension and 
less means. His puritanism was signified by his entrance at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and his poverty by his ad- 
mission as a sizar, May 18, 1632. <A passion for astronomy 
early seized upon him, but his tastes met with neither en- 
couragement nor cultivation at Cambridge, which at that time 
afforded no form of scientific training. Books were his sole 
instructors, and his slender resources the limit of his choice. 
Indeed, his short life was one continued struggle against the 
tyranny of material difficulties. After a residence of three 
years, he left the University, summoned home probably by 
domestic exigencies, and spent his remaining years in the daily 
treadmill of tuition, or some equally harassing occupation. He 
found time, however, for astronomical observations, and in 1636 
his zeal for his favourite pursuit was still further quickened 
by meeting with a congenial spirit in William Crabtree, a 
clothier of Broughton, near Manchester, one of a remarkable 
group of North-country mathematicians, to whom fate was as 
unkind in the untimeliness of their deaths as in the obscurity 
of their lives. Encouraged by his new friend, Horrocks 
quickly exchanged the guidance of Lansberg for that of 
Kepler, henceforward the object of his enthusiastic, but by no 
means undiscriminating devotion. Even in the Rudolphine 
Tables he discovered inaccuracies, trifling, it is true, in com- 
parison with the boastful blundering of the reactionary Belgian 








* There is no positive evidence in support of the tradition that 
Horrocks was born in 1619. The fact that he was in orders and held 
a curacy in 1639 throws a doubt upon his age, as men are not or- 
dained at twenty. * 
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astronomer, but requiring, nevertheless, careful correction ; 
and in the accomplishment of this task he convinced himself 
that a transit of Venus, which Kepler had failed to predict, 
would actually occur on November 24 (O.S.), 1639. He had 
by this time taken orders in the Church of England, and 
been appointed to the curacy of Hoole, then a desolate hamlet 
situated on a strip of land half reclaimed from the overflow of 
the Ribble, about five miles south of Preston. It was here 
that, first among astronomers of all ages, he observed the 
passage of Venus across the sun. 

The 24th of November fell on a Sunday, and, as the critical 
moment approached, the eager star-gazer was summoned 
from his telescope to his pulpit, returning, however, just in 
time to witness, as the clouds parted at a quarter past three, 
the punctual verification of his forecast in the projection of the 
dark body of the planet on the solar disc. An interval of 
half an hour before sunset gave him time to make a series of 
observations surprisingly accurate considering the primitive 
character of the apparatus available for their execution. A 
telescope bought for half a crown, and a circle of six inches 
in diameter, traced with a pair of compasses on a sheet of 
paper, stood to the young curate of Hoole in the stead of all 
the complicated and exquisitely delicate instruments which 
form the intermediaries between the senses of a modern as- 
tronomer and the phenomena he observes. Horrocks did not 
long survive this solitary triumph of his life. After many post- 
ponements, he at length saw a prospect of one day’s extrica- 
tion from his conflicting employments, and fixed January 4, 
1641, for a visit of science and sympathy to his friend Crab- 
tree. On the morning of the 3rd, however, he suddenly ex- 
pired, thus exchanging, in a moment, his promised post among 
the radiant ranks of those who constitute the pride of humanity, 
for a place in the pathetic company of ‘the inheritors of 
‘ unfulfilled renown.’ 

The career of Horrocks affords, throughout its course, a 
singular example of precocity. He matriculated at thirteen, 
was ordained at twenty, and died before he had completed his 
twenty-second year. On him, if on any man, might safely be 
passed the usually somewhat problematical eulogium: ‘ He 
‘had done great things, had he lived.’ His mind was as quick 
to catch the differences of things like, as it was capacious to 
gather the similarities of things unlike. To the imaginative 
fervour of Kepler he joined the technical skill of Tycho, and 
something of the experimental sagacity of Galileo. Short as 
was his life, and scanty his opportunities, he still left the im- 
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print of his genius on astronomical theory. The movements 
of the moon had not yet been brought within the dominion of 
Kepler’s Laws. Horrocks first pointed out that the apparent 
irregularities of our satellite could be harmonised into an 
orderly scheme, by supposing her to revolve in an ellipse of 
which the earth occupied one focus—the eccentricity of such 
ellipse being variable, and its major axis directly rotatory. 
Both these conditions Newton, in his investigation of the pro- 
blem of three bodies, demonstrated to follow necessarily . from 
the law of gravitation, thereby lending overwhelming corrobo- 
ration to the views of his youthful predecessor. It has been 
unwisely said that Newton was indebted to Horrocks for the 
rudiments of his great generalisation. No statement could be 
more misleading. The passage in his writings principally re- 
lied on for its “support is indeed remarkable, as containing a 
description of an ingenious experiment, illustrative of the 
compound nature of the planetary movements, used afterwards 
by Hooke, with a fuller understanding of the conditions of 
the problem; and some scattered indications may be found 
that the analogy between terrestrial gravity and the power 
exerted in the celestial mechanism was evident to him, as it 
had been to Gilbert, Bacon and Galileo; but we are unable to 
discover that his idea of central forces was notably in ad- 
vance of the crude notions current among his contempora- 
ries. 

Little as we know of Horrocks, we might easily have known 
nothing. His legacy to posterity barely escaped total annihi- 
lation. Some of his papers were destroyed in the Civil War; 
some perished in the great Fire of London; some were carried 
to Ireland, and there lost. A remnant only was preserved by 
the care of William Crabtree, and after his death (which fol- 
lowed quickly upon that of his friend) passed into the hands 
of Dr. Worthington, of Cambridge. Hevelius, the celebrated 
astronomer of Dantzic, eventually obtained possession of his 
‘ Venus in Sole visa,’ and published it in 1662, as an appen- 
dix to his own observations on the transit of Mercury. 
Whereupon the Royal Society, awakening to the merits of 
their countryman, commissioned one of their most distinguished 
members to edit what could still be recovered of his writings, 
and even voted, we are told, five pounds towards the expense 
of printing. Dr. Wallis accomplished his task satisfactorily. 
The disjecta membra of the Horroxian manuscripts, organised 
into a tolerably consistent form under the title ‘ Astronomia 
‘ Kepleriana defensa et promota,’ were given to the public in 
1672, together with those fragments of his correspondence 
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with Crabtree which, disguised in the uncouth Latin of the 
Savilian Professor, constitute all our knowledge of the life of 
Jeremiah Horrocks. 

We have already seen that his scientific enthusiasm was not 
an isolated impulse. On all sides men were rising up eager 
to devote their best energies to physical enquiries ; and society, 
whether fanatic or frivolous, animated them by its curiosity 
and rewarded them with its applause. The Long Parliament 
appointed, July 20, 1653, a Committee ‘for the advancement 
‘of learning.’ Evelyn drew up, in 1659, an elaborate scheme 
for the foundation of a ‘ Philosophic-Mathematic College.’ 
Cowley dismounted for a moment from his ‘ Pindaric Pegasus’ 
to make a‘ Proposition for the advancement of Experimental 
‘ Philosophy,’ whereby ‘ the lost inventions, and, as it were, 
‘ drowned lands of the ancients, should be recovered; all things 
‘of nature, delivered to us by former ages, weighed, examined, 
‘and proved ; all arts which we now have, improved, and others 
‘which we yet have not, discovered.’* Samuel Pepys was 
scarcely less interested in astronomy than in the playhouse, and 
gossipped with as much zest about the experiments at Gresham 
College as about the pageants of Whitehall. Charles I. 
thought of founding a scientific repository at Vauxhall; the 
Earl of Worcester actually bought tenements there for the 
purpose; Sir William Petty recommended a comprehensive 
plan for the ‘ interpretation of nature, whereof there is so little, 
‘and that so bad, extant in the world.’ This design, * breathed 
‘after’ (as Evelyn says) by so many, was, at least in part, 
realised by the foundation of the Royal Society. 

This celebrated institution had its origin in the meetings of 
the ‘ Invisible College,’ of which Robert Boyle, John Wallis, 
and Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester and author of 
a novel project for travelling to the moon, were members. It 
was in 1645 that these, with several other no less eminent 
men, began to seek in the so-called ‘ New Philosophy’ a refuge 
from the turmoil of civil war, their scientific symposia being 
sheltered either in Gresham College or the less dignified re- 
treat of the ‘ Bull’s Head’ Tavern in Cheapside. Their fortunes 
were Gestined to expand. Fifteen years later they consti- 
tuted themselves a society for the promotion of experimental 
science, and were incorporated by royal charter, July 15, 
1662. 

Thus the ‘ Solomon’s House’ of the ‘ New Atlantis’ received 
a ‘local habitation’ in Bishopsgate Street, and Bacon’s splendid 


* Weld, ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ vol. i. p 51. 
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fable was brought to the test of actual, if only partial, embodi- 
ment in a living institution. Nothing can be more evident 
than the enormous influence exercised by the ‘ incomparable 
‘ Verulam’ over the founders of the Royal Society. Not only 
were his praises celebrated amongst them, but_his precepts 
were, as far as possible, obeyed by them. Their foreign corre- 
spondents acted the part of the ‘merchants of light’ ap- 
pointed to enrich the Island of Bensalem with the knowledge 
of other lands. The ‘mystery-men,’ ‘ dowry-men,’ ‘ pioneers,’ 
and ‘compilers’ of Solomon’s House had all their representatives 
amongst the ‘ learned knot,’ who designed 

To make themselves a corporation 

And know all things by demonstration.* 


Their offices, it is true, were not so sharply defined, nor the 
division of labour so strictly enforced, as in the ideal ‘ College 
‘ of the Six Days’ Works;’ but the Actual never fails to blur 
the dividing lines of the Imaginary. What it is important to 
observe is that Bacon’s ‘ Prophetic Scheme’ did in truth kindle 
the fancy of the generation which succeeded him, and that his 
maxims swayed their purposes. What it is equally important 
to observe is that, in so far as they followed his method in its 
larger bearings, they were on the track of discovery, and 
already began to pick up stragglers from the great army of 
discoverable truths ; but the moment they descended to parti- 
culars, and took him, as it were, at his word, they found 
themselves in a cul-de-sac. It was as if an astronomer, not 
content with imparting a means of taking the longitude, should 
attempt to prescribe rules for managing the ship, and the 
sailors, finding that flapping sails and fouled rigging invariably 
followed upon a literal compliance, should finally come to the 
conclusion to steer their course on scientific principles, but 
handle the ropes as nautical experience might suggest. 

What then is the truth as regards the vexed question of 
Bacon’s influence on the progress of science? We take it to 
be this. His capacious imagination enabled him to grasp, and 
his vast powers enabled him to guide, a movement which he 
had not originated. He caught up the floating ideas of his 
time, spread them abroad by his eloquence, sank them deep 
by his enthusiasm, gave them universality and consistence by 
his sagacity, and thus not unworthily earned the title of 
the ‘ Father of the Inductive Philosophy.’ It must be confessed, 
indeed, that the great ‘Secretary of Nature’ was entirely 





* MS. verses signed ‘W. G.’ quoted by Weld, ‘ History of Royal 
* Society,’ vol. i. p. 79. 
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deficient in what we may call official training. His lucid 
thoughts and splendid diction were not coupled with exact 
knowledge or scientific experience. He was innocent of mathe- 
matics. He was grossly ignorant of astronomy. He knew 
nothing of Kepler. He despised Galileo. He passed over in 
silence the most fruitful discovery in physiological, and the 
most striking invention in numerical, science that had been 
made since the world began, although both were made in his 
own time. He ranked among the ‘ idols’ besetting the human 
mind that orderly instinct which recommends, primd facie, the 
harmonious simplicity of the Copernican hypothesis in pre- 
ference to the outrageous complexity of the Ptolemaic system. 
He cumbered his phraseology and confused his argument by 
the adoption into physical reasoning of the metaphysical ab- 
stractions of the schools, and weakened his philosophy by the 
rejection of their deepest wisdom. 

Bacon was in truth the English representative of that abor- 
tive but brilliant school of thought to which belonged Ramus, 
Patricius, and Bruno. His relations were far closer with the 
Cosentine than with the Lyncean Academy. As far as he 
was the disciple of any man, he was the disciple of Telesius, 
its founder. Although his name was commonly associated 
with that of the Tuscan astronomer as inventor of the philo- 
sophy of nature, he was in reality the English Campanella 
rather than the English Galileo. He was Campanella with 
a sounder understanding, a deeper insight, and a larger hu- 
manity. To Campanella’s prophetic zeal he united incom- 
parable practical sagacity. He not only preached a millennium 
of universal knowledge, but endeavoured to guide men’s halt- 
ing footsteps towards the goal, and to bridge the gulf between 
the future towards which he pointed and the present to which 
he belonged. Hence his profound and persistent design was 
to establish a method, not to found a school. The message 
that he had it in him to deliver related to men’s works, not to 
their thoughts. His speculative teaching not only was sub- 
ordinate to his physical precepts, but was suggested by them ; 
and displays the characteristic defects due to such an origin. 

Thus his intellectual progeny divided itself into two classes 
—those who developed the philosophical principles implied 
rather than professed in his writings, and those who adopted, 
or endeavoured to adopt, the scientific method of which the 
‘Novum Organum’ exhibits the majestic turso. Among the 
first we reckon Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in this country, 
and abroad, Bayle, Condillac, and the Encyclopedists—all of 
whom, while setting themselves problems which Bacon had 
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ignored, and solving them, for the most part, after a fashion 
which Bacon would have repudiated, carried out, nevertheless, 
to their extreme conclusions doctrines in some degree coun- 
tenanced by his great name. To the second class belonged 
Boyle, Hooke, Wren, and the other early members of the 
Royal Society. These men inherited the labours and the 
spirit of those who had worked while Bacon taught—of Har- 
riot, Gilbert, Napier, and Harvey ; but they were born while 
the air still vibrated to the mighty words of Verulam. They 
then enrolled themselves under the banner which he had un- 
furled, and silently followed the examples which he had con- 
demned. They identified him with a system which he had 
disowned, and with acclamation proclaimed him leader of a 
movement which he had emphatically declared to be unfruitful. 
While professing to follow where he led, they in truth carried 
his authority captive with them along the paths they them- 
selves chose. This, indeed, was the result, not of insub- 
ordination, but of necessity. ‘They were compelled to seek a 
modus vivendi between the conflicting claims of Nature and her 
interpreter, and they found the conciliation that they sought 
not very far from the modest courses of their predecessors. 

It isnot too much to say that what was distinctive in Bacon's 
system was impracticable, and that what was practicable was 
already common property. The essential novelty on which he 
relied for the infallibility of his mode of interrogating nature 
was his method of exclusions. But this ingenious invention 
implied an impossible preliminary, and rested on a monstrous 
assumption. ‘The preliminary to its successful operation was 
the compilation of what he called a ‘ Natural History ;’ that 
is, an exhaustive catalogue of all natural phenomena, consti- 
tuting a vast repository of materials for induction. Until this 
should be accomplished, he laid down dogmatically that no 
progress worthy the human race was possible,* and declared 
the history without the method to be infinitely more serviceable 
to science than the method without the history.t The as- 
sumption was that the infinite complexity of visible and sensible 
objects are formed by the varying combinations of a limited 
number of ‘ simple natures ’ (such as heat, weight, colour, &c.), 
just as words and sentences in endless diversity are compounded 
out of a few elementary signs.t And as, by learning six-and- 
twenty letters, we get at the secret of written language, so we 





* Works, vol..i. p. 394. Spedding’s ed. 
ft Ibid. vol. ii. p. 16. 
t Nov. Org. lib. i. p. 121. 
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have only to construct a complete alphabet of Nature, in order 
to read her riddles with ease and certainty. Thus, the 
second step in the process was nothing less than to frame 
a synopsis of all the modes of action in the universe.* The 
peculiar efficacy of the ‘ Exclusiva’ now becomes apparent. 
All ‘ natures’ save one, being excluded, by a series of skilful 
experiments, from causal connection with the phenomenon 
under investigation, the residual element is negatively, but 
conclusively, proved to be the ‘true cause’ or ‘form’ 
sought for. 

It was from this special invention, and not from the general 
application of inductive rules, that Bacon’s ‘ Organ’ derived 
its peculiar efficacy. This was the new art of discovery 
likened by him to a pair of compasses, armed with which the 
least skilful hand might be guided to define a perfect circle. 
This was the universal nostrum—the elixir vite of science— 
which had the one drawback common to all methods professing 
to transcend nature; that its operation was clogged with an 
impossible condition. It is easy enough for us, from our present 
point of view, to see that the method of exclusions was tainted 
with a logical vice. It implied a petitio principii; it pre- 
supposed, while promising to impart, universal knowledge. It 
was not so easy—it was perhaps impossible—for Bacon, for his 
contemporaries, and even for his immediate successors, to see 
this. They did not in fact perceive any impossibility in a 
scheme for tabulating the universe. On the contrary, they 
looked forward confidently to the time when it should be 


accomplished. The preparation of a universal History of 


Nature was a purpose always present to the minds of the 
founders of the Royal Society, and some preliminary steps 
towards its execution were even attempted by them. Bishop 
Spratt has left on record the ‘ queries and directions, what 
‘ things are needful to be observed,’ composed with this view. 
Some of these enquiries sound, to our instructed ears, rather 
comical. We take the following specimens :— 

‘ Whether diamonds and other precious stones grow again after three 
or four years, in the same places where they have been digged out ? 

‘ Whether there be a fountain in Sumatra which runneth pure balsam ? 

‘ Whether in the Island of Sambrero there be found a vegetable with 
a worm for its root, diminishing more and more, according as the tree 
groweth in greatness ? 


* The sixth division of the Second Book of the ‘ Novum Organum’ 
was to have been entitled ‘ De synopsi omnium naturarum in universo ;’ 
but this part of the work was never executed. 

+ The History of the Royal Society of London, 1667, p. 158. 
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‘ What ground there may be for that relation concerning horns taking 
root and growing about Goa? 

‘ Whether there be a tree in Mexico that yields water, wine, vinegar, 
oyl, milk, honey, wax, thread, and needles ?’ 


The answer to this last query, furnished to them by one of 
their merchants of light,’ was, that ‘ the Cokos Tree yields all 
‘ this and more.’ 

The disproportionate importance attached to this species of 
information by the revivers of science is curiously illustrated 
by the fact, that the funds of the Royal Society having been 
exhausted in printing Willughby’s ‘ History of Fishes,’ they 
were obliged to decline undertaking the publication of New- 
ton’s ‘ Principia.” Indeed one of their most ingenious mem- 
bers was as fully convinced as Bacon had been, that the true 
highway to that knowledge which is power lay in this direc- 
tion. Of this remarkable person it is now time to give some 
account. 

Robert Hooke was born at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
July 18, 1635. Like Newton, he was a sickly child, and like 
Newton too, his early years were distinguished and diverted 
by his singular mechanical ingenuity. He has left it on record 
that, having seen an old brass clock taken to pieces, he suc- 
ceeded in constructing, in imitation of it, a wooden one that 
would, after a fashion, go; and about the same period, he 
rigged out a miniature ship with ropes, pulleys, and masts, besides 
a contrivance to make it fire off some small guns while sail- 
ing across an adjacent haven; with what childish applause and 
self-gratulation, we are left to imagine. Nor did his sole gifts 
lie in this direction. His literary aptitude was beyond the 
common, and he showed a marked taste for music and painting. 
His education was as various as his talents. His father, who 
was minister of the parish, destined him for his own profession ; 
but his infirm health precluded serious study, and it was con- 
sequently proposed to bind him apprentice to a watchmaker, 
or some similarly skilled artisan. After his father’s death in 
1648, his artistic tendencies so far got the upper hand, that we 
hear of him in the workshop of Sir Peter Lely, where, however, 
his occupation seems to have been nothing more esthetic than 
colour-grinding. Either this preliminary stage of art disgusted 
him, or (as his biographers prefer to state) the smell of oil-paint 
aggravated his constitutional headaches, and he was trans- 
ferred to the care of Dr. Busby, the celebrated master of 
Westminster School, who kept him gratuitously in his own 
house for several years. Here his education, properly speak- 
ing, may be said to have begun. He not only acquired a 
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competent knowledge of Latin and Greek, with a tincture of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, but is said to have 
astonished his teachers by mastering the first six books of Euclid 
in as many days, and by playing, without instruction, twenty 
lessons on the organ. In 1653 he entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, as servitor to a Mr. Goodman; and ten years later 
received, on the nomination of Lord Clarendon, then Chancellor 
of the University, the degree of Master of Arts, which his 
poverty had perhaps prevented him from taking in the ordinary 
course. 

In 1654, the Hon. Robert Boyle, having finished his travels 
in Italy and his studies at Leyden, came to reside at Oxford. 
This amiable and ingenious gentleman has been quaintly pane- 
gyrised by an Irish humourist as ‘the father of chemistry and 
‘ brother of the Earl of Cork.’ Although the clauses of this 
eulogy command different degrees of assent, and claim different 
kinds of esteem, they may be taken together as roughly sum- 
marising the merits of its subject in the popular apprehension 
of that time. He was infected to an extraordinary extent 
with the prevailing experimental fervour, and contributed per- 
haps more than any of his contemporaries to advance the credit 
and promote the cultivation of science. The tinge of credulity 
which occasionally coloured his enquiries may be excused (in 
the words of Bacon’s apology for corruption) as vitium temporis 
non hominis, and we suppress a smile at his solemn testa- 
mentary disposition of an infallible recipe for ‘ multiplying 
‘ gold,’ when we find Newton and Locke the eager recipients 
of the secret. 

Several members of the ‘ Philosophical or Invisible College? 
of London finding themselves about this time together at 
Oxford, their discussions were resumed, and Hooke’s singular 
mechanical skill quickly brought him to their notice. Boyle 
at once attached him to himself, and, if we are to believe what 
Antony Wood tells us,* was glad to improve his foreign 
acquirements by receiving from the young servitor instruction in 
Euclid, and some much-needed light on the Cartesian philo- 
sophy. What is more certain is, that Hooke constructed for him 
an air-pump vastly superior in design to that recently contrived 
at Magdeburg by Otto Guericke, and differing in no essential 
particular from that now in use. He further devised thirty 
different modes of flying, and emulated Archytas in the pro- 
duction of a‘ Module ’ (we quote his own words), ‘ which, by the 
‘ help of springs and wings, raised and sustained itself 14 the 


* Athenz Oxonienses, vol. iv. p. 628. 
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air; but finding,’ he adds, ‘ by my own trials, and afterwards 
by calculation, that the muscles of a man’s body were not 
sufficient to do anything considerable of that kind, I applied 
my mind to contrive a way to make artificial muscles, divers 
‘ designs whereof I shewed also at the same time to Dr. Wil- 
‘ kins, then Warden of Wadham College, but was in many of 
‘ my trials frustrated of my expectations.’ * 

It may be conjectured that the failure of these attempts 
sufficed to convince the Icarus of Wadham of the impracti- 
cability of his projected lunar excursion, as well as to divert 
their author to less ambitious designs. The improvement of 
timepieces was then looked upon as the shortest road to the 
solution of the great practical problem of finding the longitude 
at sea, and in this direction, accordingly, Hooke next turned 
his thoughts and his experiments. He was rewarded by the 
discovery of a contrivance for applying springs to regulate the 
movement of watches. For this important invention his friends 
endeavoured to procure him a patent, which he, however, re- 
fused, being dissatisfied with the terms proposed ; and it thus 
remained undivulged, and by many disbelieved in. But when, 
in 1675, Huyg chens published, in the ‘ Journal des Savants,’ his 
discovery of spiral watch-springs, Hooke indignantly claimed 
it as his own, incidentally attacking Oldenburg, then Secretary 
of the Royal Society, with whom he was never on very civil 
terms. A sharp paper-conflict ensued, Hooke (quite unjusti- 
fiably) accusing Oldenburg of ‘ trafficking in intelligence,’ 
and Oldenburg retaliating with the better-founded assertion 
that Hooke’s ‘ “pendulum-w: atches’ could never be got to go; 
while Huyghens, who might well disdain to wrangle over so 
small a prize, stood aloof, and let the controv ersy rage. Hooke’s 
priority, as regards the principle, is unquestionable ; but it is 
equally unquestionable that the modification introduced by 
Huyghens first brought the improved timepieces into general 
use. That modification was nothing more than the coiling 
into a spiral of a spring which, in Hooke’s design, had 
remained straight. So fine is the line drawn between failure 
and success. 

The history of this invention is, in brief, the history of 
Hooke’s life.” He was a man whose brilliant qualities were 
neutralised one by the other. His extraordinary ingenuity 
was marred by his equally extraordinary versatility. His 
thoughts pursued each other in a rapid succession of vivid and 
original suggestions ; but they found no natting-place on the 
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* The Life of Dr. Robert Hooke, ‘Peseane Works,’ p. iv. 
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way. He received them with rapture, but they wearied him 
if they stayed too long. He welcomed all, but made none his 
friend. He wanted that laborious passion of perfection, apart 
from which the progeny of invention is but a sterile brood. 
His mind was like a telescope without clock-work, which shows 
the moving host of heaven, but cannot fix or observe any 
individual star. Thus, his discoveries and investigations were 
usually abandoned or postponed when on the point of com- 
pletion. It was not until some other enquirer, less discursive 
or more discreet, added the finishing touches still wanting, that 
he became sensible of the full value of what he had neglected, 
and, with loud vociferations, stood on the highway of learn- 
ing, crying ‘ Stop thief!’ to the whole scientific world. Nor 
was his manner of conducting these controversies happier than 
his choice of occasions for them. His tone in argument was 
at all times dictatorial, and under excitement it was apt to 
become shrill. By his arrogance, he exasperated his -adver- 
saries; by his irritability, he prejudiced his cause. Thus, 
when (as not unfrequently happened) he was in the right, 
he roused animosity ; when he was in the wrong, he incurred 
discredit. 

But we anticipate our narrative. The foundation of the 
Royal Society opened to him the road to fortune and fame. 
Having raised his reputation by an able paper on Capillary 
Attraction, his name was placed on the first list of Fellows, 
and on November 12, 1662, he was unanimously elected 
Curator of Experiments, ‘ with the thanks of the Society 
ordered to Mr. Boyle for dispensing with him for their use.’ 
He had at this time entered on his twenty-ninth year, and had 
within him a spirit of fire, not indeed ‘ grossly,’ but most inade- 
quately ‘clad’ in the corporeal ‘dimension’ of his species. 
Pepys, who knew him well and rated him high, notes in his 


Diary, that ‘ Mr. Hooke is the most, and promises the least, of 


‘ any man in the world that ever 1 saw.’ His personal ap- 
pearance, indeed, was to the last degree deplorable. His figure 
was crooked, his limbs shrunken and emaciated, his aspect 


meagre, his carriage stooping. He wore his hair, which was of 


a dark brown colour, hanging in long dishevelled locks over his 
face, and it was not until three years before his death that, 
conforming at last to the fashion of his time, he cut it off, and 
substituted a periwig. Up to the age of sixteen, he was said 
to have been straight, and he himself attributed his deformity 
to his excessive use when young of ‘ incurvating exercises,’ such 
as working with a turning-lathe. Waller, his earliest bio- 
grapher, tells us :— 
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‘His eyes were gray and full, with a sharp ingenious look whilst 
younger; his nose but thin, of a moderate height and length; his 
mouth meanly wide, and upper lip thin; his chin sharp and forehead 
large; his head of a middle size. . . « He went stooping and very fast, 
having but a light body to carry, and a great deal of spirits and 
activity, especially in his youth. He was of an active, restless, inde- 
fatigable genius even almost to the last, and always slept little to his 
death, seldom going to sleep till two, three, or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and seldomer to bed, oftener continuing his studies all night, and 
taking a short nap in the day. His temper was melancholy, mis- 
trustful, and jealous, which more increased upon him with his years. 
. . - He had a piercing judgment into the dispositions of others, and 
would sometimes give shrewd guesses and smart characters.’ * 


The extreme parsimony, which the necessities of his early 
life had rendered a virtue, degenerated, as years went on, into 
a weakness if not into a vice. After his death, a large iron 
chest, which it appeared by evident signs had lain undisturbed 
for above thirty years, was discovered in his lodgings, and on 
being opened was found to contain several thousand pounds in 
gold and silver, accumulated by him in the lucrative employ- 
ment of surveyor for the rebuilding of the city after the fire of 
September 3, 1666. Thus he condemned himself to a life of 
sordid privation, while relegating to dust and cobwebs a trea- 
sure which he was too penurious to spend, and too busy even 
to enjoy the miser’s pleasure of counting. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the multifarious 
and unceasing activity of Hooke’s intellectual life during the 
forty years of his connexion with the Royal Society. It re- 
flected the boundless but fortuitous curiosity of an age which 
had indeed realised the bold vaunt of its herald, by leaving the 
pillars of Hercules of ancient lore far behind; but now found 
itself, like Ulysses of old, embarked on a trackless ocean with- 
out any sure pilotage to the happy isles of renovated science. 
Hooke and his contemporaries were inflamed with the unmea- 
sured hopes ard vast ambition of the Verulamian prophecies; 
but they began to be more and more conscious that the Veru- 
lamian method was but as the ‘ golden path of rays’ leading to 
the setting sun. They were haunted by the idea that Nature 
was to be interrogated, not progressively or by instalments, 
but once for all, by a supreme inductive effort,+ and they 
could not wholly relinquish the hope that they were destined 
to witness its consummation. They had been told to expand 
their souls to the measure of the universe, and they were 





* Life, p. xxvii. 
+ Bacon, Preface to the ‘ Parasceve,’ Works, vol. i. p. 394. 
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unwilling to confess their inadequacy to the effort required of 
them. They were like men groping in the darkness for a door 
which they had but to throw wide, in order to find themselves 
in the full blaze of daylight; and they learned with reluctance 
that only by painful and prolonged exertions could they expect 
to open a chink here and there for a ray of twilight to enter. 

This insensible change of front, as regards scientific method, 
is very clearly discernible in Hooke’s writings. He began 
life with hopes as large as and more defined than those of 
Bacon himself. Even before he left Oxford, he had provided 
himself with what he called a ‘ mechanical algebra,’ which he 
regarded as an infallible guide to invention, This he after- 
wards expanded into an elaborate engine of discovery, com- 
petent, as he believed, to construct with certainty and swiftness 
an edifice of knowledge, heretofore unmatched for vastness and 
durability. The scheme, like all his more ambitious designs, 
remained incomplete, or, at most, was completed only in the 
mind of its author; and the tract in which he describes it 
breaks off just as the momentous secret is about to be disclosed. 
Whether it was that the difficulties in the way became more 
clear to him as he advanced, and that he lost faith in his own 
means of removing them, or whether it was that his jealousy 
of disclosure overbalanced, at the critical moment, his appe- 
tite for fame, we shall never know. We do know, however, 
enough to show us that the revelation would have been valuable 
only as a gratification of our curiosity, and as throwing a sin- 
gular light on the visions which haunted the morning of 
experimental science. 

The following extract from his essay on ‘ The Present State 
‘ of Natural Philosophy ’ briefly exposes his ideal of a method. 
He attempted, as will be seen, to come to closer quarters with 
the problem than Bacon had done, and succeeded thereby in 
more clearly defining its insolubility. 


‘Some other kind of art for inquiry,’ he writes,* ‘ than what hath been 
hitherto made use of, must be discovered; the intellect is not to be 
suffered to act without its helps, but is continually to be assisted by 
some method or engine, which shall be as a guide to regulate its actions, 
so as that it shall not be able to act amiss. Of this engine, no man ex- 
cept the incomparable Verulam hath had any thoughts, and he indeed 
hath promoted it to a very good pitch; but there is yet somewhat 
more to be added, which he seemed to want time to complete. By 
this, as by that art of Algebra in Geometry, ‘twill be very easy to 
proceed in any natural inquiry, regularly and certainly : and indeed it 





* Posthumous Works, p. 6. 
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may not improperly be called a Philosophical Algebra, or an art of - 
directing the mind in the search after philosophical truths.’ 


The first part only of this Algebra of Discovery, ‘ contain- 
‘ ing the manner of preparing the mind, and furnishing it with 
‘ fit materials to work on, was written; the second, which 
should have set forth ‘the rules and methods of proceeding 
‘ and operating with this so collected and qualified Supellex,’ 
remained in embryo. Hooke, like Bacon, set out with a 
classification of the errors incidental to humanity in its actual 
condition; but his mode of rectifying them was a more 
patient and practical process than the ‘expurgation of the 
‘ intellect,’ preached by the philosophic Chancellor. The 
senses are to be helped, he tells us, by skilfully constructed 
instruments, whereby their sphere of action may be enlarged, 
and their untutored impressions brought to the test of exact 
measurement and rigid calculation. The report of one sense 
must be corrected by comparison with that of the others, 
until ‘sensation is reduced to a standard,’ and the mind is 
gradually informed with true notions of ‘things, as they are 
‘ part of, and actors or patients in the universe, not only as 
‘ they have this or that peculiar relation or influence on our 
* own senses or selves.’ 

The next step in the ‘ Preparation’ consisted in the com- 
pilation of a ‘ Philosophical History,’ comprising— 
‘A brief and plain account of a great store of choice and significant 
natural and artificial operations, actions, and effects, ranged in a con- 
venient order, and interwoven here and there with some short hints of 
accidental remarks or theories, of corresponding or disagreeing received 
opinions, of doubts and queries, and the like; and indeed until this 
repository be pretty well stored with choice and sound materials, the 
work of raising new axioms or theories is not to be attempted, lest be- 


ginning without materials the whole design be given over in the 
middle.’ * 


The matter of such a history, he says further, is no less than 
the world; ‘ for there is no body or operation in the universe 
‘that is not some way or other to be taken notice of in this 
‘ great work.’ And the programme which he proceeds to 
lay down in no way belies his promise. Fire, air, earth, and 
water; light and darkness, heat and cold, gravity and levity, 
all the ‘ prime sensible qualities’ of nature, find each its place 
in this stupendous magazine of knowledge. From ether to 
anthracite, from a man to a mite or a mushroom, from dreams 
and influences to arts and sciences, from the starry firmament 





* Posthumous Works, p. 18. 
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to the costermonger’s cart or the cobbler’s stall, no substance, 
quality, or accident is excluded. No natural process, no com- 
mercial product, but has its separate ‘ History.’ The despised 
handicraftsman is to yield up his obscure secrets as well as 
the scientific artisan. A Dollond or a Steinheil is not more 
stimulating to the catholic curiosity of the Natural Historian 
than a Quince, a Bottom, or a Snug. Yet all this encyclopedic 
mass of information, infinite in its subject, indefinite in its ex- 
tent, expansive in its nature, Hooke tells us he ‘has very 
‘ good reason to believe may be contained in much fewer 
‘ words than the writings of divers single authors!’* This 
would, indeed, have been to imprison the liberated genius of 
knowledge within narrower limits than those of Aristotelian 
tradition. The seal, however, was broken; the vase was 
already at the bottom of the sea, and it only remained to guide 
and propitiate a power which it was no longer possible to 
confine. 

The ‘ Philosophical History,’ of which Hooke traced the 
gigantic plan, would, in fact, have included what we now un- 
derstand as the whole body of Inductive Science, with a con- 
siderable margin of heterogeneous material, difficult of classi- 
fication, and more curious, perhaps, than useful. It would 
have included not only an enumeration of all possible pheno- 
mena, but the knowledge of the laws by which they are 
governed, and the causes by which they are produced. The 
Natural Historian was to be ‘knowing in hypotheses,’ that he 
might set his facts in plausible sequence of cause and effect ; 
he was to be askilled mechanician, and an able mathematician, 
that he might investigate their relations by experiment, and 
deduce the consequences of such relations by calculation. 
Hooke’s § Helps of Discovery * are but another form of Bacon’s 
‘ Prerogative Instances ;’ but it is significant that in the later 
system “they appear in the preparatory stage, while in the 
earlier they form an integral part of the ‘ Organum” itself. 
The impossible was, in fact, relegated to a distant future, 
while the possible took possession of the present. The 
‘ raising of axioms,’ and the discovery of ‘ forms,’ which were 
supposed to constitute the true business of the philosopher, 
were postponed in favour of the more modest task of setting 
facts in order, and connecting them by means of ideas. Thus 
natural philosophy, in the Tecondite sense in which it was 
understood by the theorists of the seventeenth century, came, 
as time went on, to be more and more ony peeeneien by her 


Posthumous Works, p- 21. 
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handmaiden, ‘ Natural History,’ until at last the identity 
of the one was completely merged in that of the other. The 
intermediary whom they had admitted as a messenger of 
higher promise, they were compelled to take for better for 
worse. Like Malvolio, they had wooed the mistress; like 
Sir Toby, they wedded the maid. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this singular essay by 
transcribing some specimens of the queries directed by Hooke 
to future investigators. Even after the lapse of above two cen- 
turies, they strike us as suggestive and ingenious. Under the 
heading of Ether, he asks :— 


‘Whether it permeatesall bodies, be the medium of light, be the fluid 
body in which the air is but as a tincture? Whether it cause gravity, 
in the earth or other celestial bodies?’ 


Of the atmosphere :— 


‘Whether it encompasses the sun and planets, and that each of them 
have a peculiar atmosphere, as well as they have a gravitating power ? 

‘ Whether the spots in the sun may not be clouds of smoke or vapours, 
raised up into that atmosphere ? 

‘ Whether meteors have anything of fire in them, or whether the light 
may not be an effect of their rapid motion ?’ 


Although Hooke’s ‘ True Method’ was not published until 
after his death, we may safely attribute it to an early stage of 
his career. He was a man whose ideas did not change, but 
were superseded. They retained their original form, but were 
crowded out of sight by the multitude of new arrivals. Now 
we have evidence to show that, without wholly abandoning 
his early faith in the efficacy of his ‘ Philosophical Algebra,’ 
his confidence in an approaching renovation of science was 
replaced, later in life, by a conviction of its infinite complexity 
and extent. In the Preface to a volume of Lectures, pub- 
lished in 1674, he says :-— 


‘For as there is scarce one subject of millions that may be pitched 
upon, but to write an exact and complete history thereof would require 
the whole time and attention of a man’s life, and some thousands of in- 
ventions and observations to accomplish it: so on the other side no 
man is able to say that he will complete this or that inquiry, whatever 
it be, (the greatest part of invention being but a lucky hit of chance 
for the most part not in our own power). "Twill be much better, 
therefore, to embrace the influences of Providence, and to be diligent 
in the inquiry of everything we meet with. For we shall quickly find 
that the number of considerable observations and inventions this way 
collected, will a hundredfold outstrip those that are found by design. 





* Posthumous Works, p. 29, 
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No man but hath some lucky hits and useful thoughts on this or that 
subject he is conversant about, the regarding and communicating of 
which might be a means to other persons highly to improve them. . . . 
This way is also more grateful both to the writer and the reader, who 
proceed with a fresh stomach upon variety, but would be weary and 
dull’d if necessitated to dwell too long upon one subject.’ * 


Thus we see that discovery, which speculation had proclaimed 
to be the infallible result of system, was by experience de- 
clared to be the lucky outcome of chance. Investigators had 
previously been commanded to march in a compact army along 
the highway of method towards the metropolis of knowledge ; 
they were now warned to disperse in all possible directions 
into the wilderness of phenomena, and beat the bushes of 
nature for what game they might contain. That one view 
was equally misleading with the other is obvious; that one 
should form the reaction from the other was inevitable. Hooke’s 
reasons for discursiveness were not so much the guide of his 
conduct as itsapology. His position as Curator of Experiments 
to a body inordinately greedy of scientific novelty suggested 
a wide range of subjects for enquiry, which his native versatility 
induced him to embrace to its fullest extent. The journals 
and registers of the Royal Society alone convey, by their 
records, an adequate idea of his prodigious activity of mind, 
fertility of resource, and experimental skill. Astronomy, op- 
tics, acoustics, thermotics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, magnetism, 
and chemistry ; geology, physiology, meteorology, and psycho- 
logy—all in turn engaged his attention, and all in turn received 
illustrations from his sagacity, and impulses from his zeal. Of 
all men who ever lived, he was perhaps the most prolific in 
mechanical invention. New instruments, or useful modi- 
fications of those already in use, flowed from him by the dozen. 
An arithmetical machine, a triple writing machine, a deep-sea 
sounding machine, a wind-gauge, rain-gauge, hygrometer and. 
odometer, a system of telescopic telegraphy, a ‘ water-poise,’ 
a ‘ weather-clock,’ and a species of microphone, were all due 
to his ingenuity; besides important improvements in astro- 
nomical and other instruments—telesoopes, quadrants, micro- 
meters, diving-bells, barometers, thermometers, and balances. 
He speculated curiously on memory, and calculated the number 
of ideas of which the human mind is susceptible, estimating it 
at three thousand one hundred and fifty-five million, seven 
hundred and sixty thousand! He constructed a model for the 





* An Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth. 





London, 1674. 
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rebuilding of London after the great Fire, which was approved, 
although not adopted; and was the architect of Hoxton Hos- 
pital and other buildings. He read before the Royal Society 
commentaries on Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Plato's ‘ Atlantis,’ 
and Hanno’s ‘ Periplus,’ interpolating these critical excursions 
between geological theories and astronomical observations. 
To him was due the ingenious idea of measuring the force of 
gravity at different altitudes by the rate of vibration of a pen- 
dulum of a given length; as well as the determination (so far 
as the actual state of chemical knowledge permitted it to be 
determined) of the true function of the air in combustion and 
respiration. His zeal carried him to the length of making, in 
an exhausted receiver, his own person the subject of his obser- 
vations—‘ the only experiment of that kind,’ his biographer 
naively remarks, ‘ I think ever tried.’ 

At the present time, when weather prophecies have come to 
form a recognised part of our complex social machinery, it 
would be ungrateful to omit noticing that Hooke was the first 
to propose a scientific system of meteorological forecasting. 
His scheme, as might be expected, had for its basis the close 
association (remarked by him among the earliest) of changes 
of weather with barometrical variations ; ‘ which,’ he writes to 
Boyle, October 6, 1664— 


‘If it continue to do as I have hitherto observed it, I hope it will help 
us one step towards the raising a theorical pillar or pyramid, from the 
top of which, when raised and ascended, we may be able to see the 
mutations of the weather at some distance, before they approach us ; 
and thereby being able to predict and forewarn, many dangers may be 
prevented, and the good of mankind very much promoted.’ * 


The means recommended by him for the furtherance of this 
noteworthy object were the same in principle as those now in 
use at all the meteorological observatories of Europe and 
America. Two hundred years, however, had to elapse before 
they could be profitably employed. In his‘ Method for making 
‘a History of the Weather,’ f the attention of observers is espe- 
cially directed to the following ‘ particulars,’ as ‘ requisite for 
‘the raising of axioms whereby the cause or laws of weather 
‘may be found out.’ 1. The strength and quarter of the 
winds. 2. The degrees of heat and cold. 3. The degrees of 
dryness and moisture observed with a hygroscope ‘ made with 
‘the single beard of a wild oat perfectly ripe, set upright and 





* Boyle’s ‘ Works,’ vol. vi. p. 492. 
¢ Published by Sprat, ‘ History of the Royal Society, p. 173. 
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‘headed with an index.’ 4. The degrees of pressure of the 
air. 5. The constitution and face of the sky. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that our present system of 
meteorological observations corresponds with tolerable accuracy 
to Bacon’s notion of how a ‘history’ of any special branch of 
physics should be compiled; with this difference in result, that, 
instead of arriving at ‘ axioms’ and ‘ forms,’ we have as yet 
obtained only a set of empirical rules which, however prac- 
tically useful, can scarcely be said to constitute a science. 


‘Discoursed with Mr. Hooke,’ Pepys wrote, August 8, 1666, ‘ about 
the nature of sounds, and he did make me understand the nature of 
musicall sounds made by strings, mighty prettily; and told me that 
having come to a certain number of vibrations proper to make any 
tone, he is able to tell how many strokes a fly makes with her wings 
(those flies that hum in their flying) by the note that it answers to in 
musique, during their flying. That, 1 suppose, is a little too much 
refined, but his discourse in general of sound was mighty fine.’ * 


Notwithstanding Mr. Pepys’s scepticism, Hooke was on this 
occasion not ‘ refining’ overmuch. He exhibited in 1681 an 
instrument (with the principle of which he had doubtless long 
been acquainted) for counting the pulsations of sound, which 
seems to have been virtually identical with that now known as 
‘Savart’s Wheel.’ He also anticipated Chladni’s celebrated 
experiment by strewing flour on a vibrating glass bell, thus 
presenting to the eye, as it were, a picture of the configuration 
of rest and motion on its surface. It was one of his favourite 
ideas that, by some future discovery, the sense of hearing would 
be reinforced as prodigiously as the sense of sight had already 
been by the telescope—an intuition singularly realised by the 
recent invention of the telephone, ‘It has not yet been tho- 
‘roughly examined,’ he wrote in 1664,¢ ‘how far Otocousti- 
‘cons may be improved, nor what other ways there may be of 
‘quickening our hearing, or conveying sound through other 
‘bodies than the air.’ ‘ By very casual trials,’ he tells us 
elsewhere, he had made some progress in this direction, and 
was by no means convinced that they might not be prosecuted 
so far as to render audible noises made at the distance of the 
planets! Although acknowledging that to his own prejudices 
this seemed ‘a very extravagant conjecture,’ ‘ yet methinks,’ 
he adds, ‘ I should have had the same thoughts of a conjecture 
‘to find out a help for the eye to see the smaller parts and 
‘rocks of the moon,’ and ‘ would fain persuade myself against 





* Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. iv. p. 43. Bright’s ed. 
{ Micrographia, Preface. 
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‘ concluding or building on the impossibility of such things as I 
‘am not able demonstrably to prove not possible.’ * 

Of Hooke’s private and personal history there is little to be 
recorded. His life might almost be comprised in two words— 
experiments and controversies. In 1664, Sir John Cutler in- 
stituted, especially for his benefit, a mechanical lecturership of 
50/1. a year; in the following year he was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Geometry f founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 
1575. His services as curator were remunerated by an annual 
stipend of 30/., not perhaps very regularly paid, since we hear, 
on one occasion, that both he and Halley were offered, in lieu 
of their respective salaries, an equivalent number of copies of 
that unlucky ‘ History of Fishes,’ by the publication of which 
the Royal Society had drained their finances and cumbered 
their shelves. The famous controversy between Hooke and 
Hevelius on the subject of plain or telescopic sights, which 
agitated the learned world of Europe during many years, has 
long ago sunk into a silence we need not disturb. Hevelius 
was in the wrong and obstinate; Hooke was in the right, but 
offensive. Astronomers in general seemed disposed to prefer 
some slight uncertainty as to the position of the stars to being 
bullied into precision by the magisterial little hunchback of 
Gresham College. The dispute remained long in the condition 
of a smouldering flame, with gutbreaks of argument at distant 
intervals, and Halley’s mission of conciliation in 1679 helped 
to soothe the vanity of the irritated philosopher of Dantzic, but 
did not tend to rectify his method. 

We now come to the relations of Hooke with Newton. The 
first collision between these two remarkable men occurred on 
the subject of their respective optical discoveries. Hooke’s 
merits in this direction were very considerable. He was the 
first to propound that view as to the nature of light now uni- 
versally accepted under the name of the ‘ undulatory theory.’ 
He held that light is a ‘very short vibrative motion,’ origi- 
nating in an agitation of the minute particles of the luminous 
body, and propagated through a perfectly homogeneous and 
elastic medium ‘by direct or straight lines, extended every 
‘way, like rays from the centre of a sphere, .. . just after 
‘the same manner (though indefinitely swifter) as the waves 





* Of the True Method of Building a Solid Philosophy, ‘ Posthumous 
Works,’ p. 39. 

+ Hooke read the Gresham Lectures on Astronomy in 1664-5, during 
the absence in Italy of Professor Pope; but never occupied that chair 
except as locum tenens. 
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‘or rings on the surface of the water do swell into bigger and 
‘ bigger circles about a point of it, where by the sinking of a 
* stone the motion was begun.’* 

Further, he hit upon the principle of ‘ interference,’ which, 
neglected by Huyghens and ignored by Newton, was destined, 
in the hands of Young and Fresnel, to afford demonstrative 
proof of the truth of the hypothesis roughly sketched by 
Hooke. In his ‘ Micrographia’ (justly styled by Pepys ‘a 
‘most excellent piece’) he described, besides a series of beau- 
tiful observations with the microscope, the phenomenon known 
in optical treatises as the ‘colours of thin plates,’ and with 
singular sagacity declared it to form the eaperimentum crucis as 
regards chromatic light. These ‘fantastical’ tints (which 
we may recognise every summer’s day in the iridescent 
glancing of some insect’s wing) Hooke diligently examined in 
soap-bubbles, in ‘ muscovy-glass ’ (mica), in metallic films, and 
other similar substances. His explanation of what he ob- 
served contains a remarkable, although necessarily imperfect, 
approximation to a cardinal truth in optics. By a double re- 
flection from two closely adjacent surfaces, he tells us,f the 
rays of light are broken up into ‘confused or duplicated 
‘ pulses,’ changing in tint with the varying thickness of the 
reflecting film. Thus, ‘colours begin to appear, when the 
‘ pulses of light are blended so well and so near together that 
‘the sense takes them for one.’{ According to the modern 
doctrine of ‘ interference,’ waves of light, pursuing each other 
at the distance of half an undulation, mutually destroy each 
other, and produce darkness. But, because difference of colour 
means difference of wave-length, a doubly-reflecting surface, 
by destroying or reinforcing, according to its varying thickness, 
undulations of certain lengths, analyses white light into the 
prismatic rays of which it is composed, and thus produces the 
appearances characteristic of ‘ thin plates.’ 

The flaw in Hooke’s theory was his erroneous idea as to the 
nature of colour. And on this point we are unable to defend 
him from the charge of culpable ignorance. The true view 
was proposed to him, and he deliberately rejected it. The 
keystone of the arch he had attempted to build was offered to 
him, and he declined to set it in its place. On February 8, 
1672, Newton’s memorable paper on the composition of white 
light was read before the Royal Society. Had Hooke frankly 
accepted the discovery, and applied it as a bulwark to his own 





* Micrographia, pp. 56-7. + Ibid. p. 66. 
t Posthumous Works, p. 190. 
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tottering hypothesis, his name would doubtless have sounded 
louder in the ears of posterity. But here his moral failings, as 
well as his intellectual shortcomings, interposed. He was, 
primarily, an experimentalist. His delight was rather in the 
things than in the thoughts of Nature. The intimate relations 
of objects were of less account in his eyes than their external 
operation on the senses. Add to this the utilitarian tendency 
impressed upon physical researches by the Baconian precepts. 
In the Preface to the ‘ Micrographia ’ Hooke described as fol- 
lows the purposes of the Royal Society: ‘ They do not wholly 
‘reject experiments of mere light and theory, but they princi- 
‘ pally aim at such, whose application will improve and facilitate 
‘the present way of manual arts.’ And similar declarations 
were made by Boyle and other leading men of the time. Thus, 
in Hooke’s apprehension, the raison d’étre of an hypothesis 
was not so much to suggest a physical connexion of facts as 
to provide a convenient classification of experiments, and its 
most essential quality that it should be plausible, not that it 
should be true. 

His judgment was besides warped, even more than that of 
most men, by that intellectual egotism which, if it sometimes 
acts as a spur to progress, more often performs the office of a 
drag. His self-love blinded him to the real merits of his com- 
petitors. His own speculations loomed so large before him as 
to exclude from his field of view those of every other. Newton 
acknowledged that if he saw farther than most men, it was 
‘by standing on the shoulders of giants.’ Hooke thought his 
own mental stature sufficient to entitle him to reject such extra- 
neous aids. He accordingly set aside without hesitation New- 
ton’s discovery, offering his criticisms, not indeed discour- 
teously, but with a certain air of superiority which not a little 
galled his sensitive antagonist. Matters were aggravated three 
years later when Newton published his beautiful explanation, 
on the emission hypothesis, of the colours of thin plates. Hooke 
declared ‘ that the main of it was contained in the * Micro- 
** oraphia,”’ a remark extremely offensive to Newton, who, 
however, with his usual careful justice, immediately ex- 
tended his somewhat scanty acknowledgment of his _rival’s 
labours, by defining with scrupulous accuracy the measure in 
which he was indebted to him. That Hooke was not devoid 
of generous sentiments appears from a letter which he wrote 
about this time to Newton, proposing a private correspondence 
on philosophical subjects.* In it he acknowledges the superior 


* Brewster, ‘ Life of Newton,’ vol. i. p. 138. 
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abilities of the great mathematician, professes a dislike to con- 
tention, and hints that their relations had been embittered by 
the machinations of ill-disposed persons. (Oldenburg is evi- 
dently indicated.) Newton’s reply was conceived in a corre- 
sponding spirit ; but the harmony thus established was unhappily 
not lasting. 

The problem of gravity was the supreme question of that 
time. It stood first among the orders of the day of the scientific 
council. It was instinctively felt that until it should be dis- 
posed of, no real progress could be made in physical knowledge. 
And, slowly but surely, the way was being prepared for a 
great discovery. Galileo had made Newton possible. Men’s 
ideas were gradually clarifying ; the great cosmical analogies, 
now so familiar, were step by step emerging out of the dusk of 
ignorance ; antiquated prepossessions were sinking, in a sedi- 
ment of cloudy cavil, out of sight. Heaven was assimilated to 
earth, and earth to heaven; the old gratuitous separation 
between the starry firmament over our heads and the solid 
globe under our feet was abolished by acclamation; and it was 
felt that the coming law, to be valid, must embrace in its 
operation the whole of the visible universe. Towards this 
consummation Gilbert contributed something by his theory of 
universal magnetism; and Galileo, as well as Bacon and 
Horrocks, foresaw that in this direction lay the coveted secret. 
In 1645 the Abbé Boulliau (Bullialdus) actually announced * 
that the force by which the sun holds the planets in their 
orbits must vary as the inverse square of their distance from 
him; in 1666, Borelli published at Florence some suggestive 
speculations on the subject; t in England, Wallis, Wren, and 
Halley, all eagerly scanned the question, and all arrived at 
close approximations to the truth. But it was undoubtedly 
Hooke whose arrow flew nearest to the mark. The first definite 
proposal of the planetary revolutions as a problem in mechanics 
is due to him; and it has heen immemorially held that prudens 
questio est dimidium scientie. Ina paper on Gravity, presented 
by him to the Royal Society, March 21, 1666, the following 
noteworthy passage occurs :— 


‘If such a principle (central attraction) be supposed, all the pheno- 
mena of the planets seem possible to be explained by the common 
principle of mechanic motions; and possibly the prosecuting this 
speculation may give usa true hypothesis of their motion, and from 





* Astronomia Philolaica. Paris, 1645. 


{ Theorice Mediceorum Planetarum. Florence, 1(66. 
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some few observations, their motions may be so far brought to a cer- 
tainty, that we may be able to calculate them to the greatest exactness 
and certainty that can be desired.’ * 


On this matter, at least, Hooke’s ideas were persistent and 
progressive. In 1674 he announced a forthcoming ‘ system of 
‘the world, answering in all things to the common rules of 
‘mechanical motions,’ and founded on the three following 
suppositions :-— 


‘ First, that all celestial bodies whatsoever have an attraction or 
gravitating power towards their own centres, whereby they attract not 
only their own parts . . . but also all the other celestial bodies that 
are within the sphere of their activity. Second, that all bodies what- 
soever that are put into a direct and simple motion, will so continue to 
move forward in a straight line till they are, by some other effectual 
powers, deflected and sent into a motion describing a circle, ellipsis, or 
some other more compounded curve line. Third, that these attractive 
powers are so much the more powerful in operating by how much the 
nearer the body wrought upon is to their own centres. Now, what 
these several degrees are, I have not yet experimentally verified, but it 
is a notion which, if fully prosecuted, as it ought to be, will mightily 
assist the astronomer to reduce all the celestial motions to a certain 
rule, which I doubt will never be done without it. But this I durst 
promise the undertaker, that he will find all the great motions of the 
world to be influenced by this principle, and that the true understand- 
ing thereof will be the true perfection of astronomy.’ ¢ 


Our readers will perceive that he was at this time still at 
fault as to the rate of decrease of the central force; but, some 
years later, this too was divined by him—divined, not demon- 
strated. In 1679 he wrote to Newion, suggesting the law of 
inverse squares, or ‘ reciprocal duplicate proportion,’ and it was 
this letter which led the Cambridge philosopher to ‘ resume 
‘ his former thoughts concerning the moon.’{ He first, as is 
well known, attempted the problem of assimilating the force of 
gravity at the earth’s surface to the deflecting power exerted 
on the moon’s orbital motion, in 1665, when he ‘ gathered’ the 
duplicate proportion from Kepler’s third law; but the defec- 
tive data then at his command obliged him to suspend his 
speculations. Now, with the results of Picard’s improved 
degree measurement in his hands, he once more set his gigantic 
powers to their equally gigantic task. Having made some 
progress with the calculations, he, however, again ‘ threw them 


* Birch, ‘The History of the Royal Society,’ vol. ii. p. 91. 
7 An Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth, p. 28. 
t Brewster, ‘ Life of Newton,’ vol. i. p. 291. 
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‘ by, being upon other studies;’* and it required a further 
fillip to induce him to complete them. It was given thus. 

One .,auary day in 1684, Edmund Halley, a young and 
rising astronomer, having independently worked out the great 
problem so far as to perceive the necessity for the ratio of 
inverse squares, came to town from Islington, and, falling into 
discourse with Wren and Hooke on the subject, the latter 
‘affirmed that upon that principle all the laws of the celestial 
‘motions were to be demonstrated, and that he himself had 
‘done it. I declared,’ continues Halley,f ‘ the ill-suecess of 
‘my attempts, and Sir Christopher, to encourage the enquiry, 
‘said that he would give Mr. Hooke some two months’ time to 
‘bring him a convincing demonstration thereof, and besides 
‘the honour, he of us that did it should have from him a pre- 
‘sent of a book of 40 shillings. Mr. Hooke then said he had 
‘it, but should conceal it for some time, that others trying and 
‘failing might know how to value it when he should make it 
‘public. However, I remember that Sir Christopher was little 
‘ satisfied that he could do it, and though Mr. Hooke then 
‘ promised to show it him, I do not find that in that particular 
‘he has been so good as his word.’ 

The two months’ interval allowed by Wren for the produc- 
tion of the desired solution elapsed four times over, and Hooke 
made no sign. Then, at last, Halley started for Cambridge, 
and laid the difficulty before Newton. In after life he was 
accustomed to boast that ‘he had been the Ulysses who pro- 
‘duced this Achilles.’t For the result of his visit was the 
‘ Principia.’ 

The most painful passage in Hooke’s life now comes before 
us. When the first book of his rival’s immortal work was, on 
April 28, 1686, received by the Royal Society with the ap- 
plause which it deserved, he was unable to restrain his jealous 
disappointment within the bounds of moderation or decency. 
He quarrelled with the President for overlooking his prior 
claims; he endeavoured to persuade the members that Newton 
was indebted to him for the first hint of a discovery which he 
pretended was but a small part of what he himself had con- 
ceived, and was engaged in perfecting ; he did not attempt to 
conceal that he regarded Newton’s triumph in the light of a 
personal injury. When this ‘strange carriage’ was reported 
(probably with some exaggeration) to Newton, he was, not 





* Letter to Halley, quoted by Brewster, vol. i. p. 292. 
+ Letter to Newton, quoted by Brewster, vol. i. p. 293, note. 
t Brewster, ‘ Life of Newton,’ vol. i. p. 298. 
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unreasonably, incensed, and wrote to Halley concerning it in 
somewhat acrimonious terms. Halley, who seems to have 
acted throughout a very creditable part, replied by urging 
that Hooke’s conduct had been represented in worse colours 
than it deserved; whereupon Newton not only expressed his 
regret for the angry ‘ postscript to his last,’ but agreed, with 
the view of ‘composing the dispute,’ to insert into the text of 
his book the following acknowledgment :— 

‘ The inverse law of gravity holds in all the celestial motions, 
‘as was discovered also independently by my countrymen 
‘ Wren, Hooke, and Halley.’ * 

How far Hooke was pacified by this concession does not 
appear; but there is evidence that he centinued, although in 
a lower key, to claim ownership in the discovery of gravity. 
It was, indeed, difficult for him to see with equanimity the 
great scientific prize of the century, which he had set before 
him as the crowning glory of his own career, carried off before 
his eyes by a swifter competitor; and he could not be ex- 
pected to recognise, what to us is evident enough, that his 
powers were wholly unequal to the unique achievement of his 
rival. The intuition of a discovery is one thing, its demon- 
stration another; and while the one excites our interest and 
curiosity, it is to the other that we justly apportion our un- 
qualified admiration. 

Between Hooke and Newton no further intercourse seems 
at any time to have been sct on foot. If Hooke was jealous 
of Newton, Newton was perhaps somewhat ungenerous towards 
Hooke. He recognised his merits with reluctance, and ac- 
knowledged his inventions only by compulsion. Broils and 
disquietudes, and the fomentors and originators thereof, were 
in truth odious to him; and he was at all times disposed to 
conceal a discovery, rather than risk a controversy. ‘ Philo- 
‘ sophy,’ he wrote to Halley, ‘is such an impertinently litigious 
‘lady, that a man had as good be engaged in lawsuits as have 
‘to do with her.’ Thus the turmoil raised by Hooke on the 
appearance of the first part of the ‘ Principia’ inspired him 
with so deep a disgust that he seriously contemplated sup- 
pressing the remainder; and he could never be induced to 
publish his work on Optics until the death of his unquiet oppo- 
nent had secured for it a peaceful reception. But the most 
significant fact as regards the relations of these two men is 





* Scholium to the Fourth Proposition in First Book of ‘ Principia.’ 
Brewster, ‘ Life of Newton,’ vol. i. p. 311. 

t Letter of June 20, 1686, ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ art. Halley. 
VOL. CLII. NO. CCCXI. D 
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that Newton, who during Hooke’s lifetime had never sat at 
the Council-table of the Royal Society, was, only a few months 
after his decease, elected both to that position and the still 
higher one of President, on the same day, November. 30, 
1703. 

Not much now remains to be said. Hooke’s growing in- 
firmities of mind and body condemned him to isolation; and 
isolation is the chosen ally of eccentricity. Repeated dis- 
appointments had aggravated the inherent moroseness of his 
disposition ; increasing ill-health soured his naturally irritable 
temper; and the death, in 1687, of his niece, Mrs. Grace 
Hooke—probably the only person in the world for whom he 
entertained a sincere attachment—broke the last link uniting 
him to everyday humanity. Still he pursued his investiga- 
tions with a feverish energy that age and sickness seemed 
rather to stimulate than to quell. His jealousy of piratical 
appropriation increased, with advancing years, almost to a 
mania; he enveloped his researches in a mysterious reserve ; 
and many of the discoveries which he professed to have made, 
descended with him into the grave. Amongst these were a 
means of finding the longitude at sea, and a secret for per- 
fecting all kinds of optical instruments. It might be conjec- 
tured, from the small size of some telescopes used by him, 
that this latter invention approached that of achromatism 
(made by Dollond in the middle of the following century) ; 
but, on the other hand, we find him laying it down as an 
axiom, that increased power could only be obtained by in- 
creased focal length; and he is even said to have entertained 
as a possibility the construction of an instrument 10,000 feet 
long, which should bring into view the inhabitants of the 
moon! We cannot, indeed, take his own word for his per- 
formances. He was probably not deliberately untruthful ; 
but he was sanguine as well as vain, and apt to discourse 
largely of results, towards which imagination pointed, but 
which reason had not yet grasped. The Royal Society, at 
any rate, so far believed his professions, as to make him, in 
1696, a grant for the purpose of completing his researches, 
and recording his discoveries. The remaining years of his 
life and his failing physical powers were dedicated, with 
almost insane zeal, to the task of raising an adequate monu- 
ment to his experimental genius. Disease was powerless to 
divert him from his purpose; fatigue never seemed to 
approach him. Day after day, and night after night, he 
meditated, experimented, invented. For several years before 
his death, he was said never to have undressed or gone to bed. 
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His limbs swelled, his brain reeled, his very eyesight failed ; 
but still he worked, and wrote, and dreamed of immortality. 
At length a summons came which he was powerless to resist. 
He died on March 3, 1703, unloved, unlamented, and, at least 
in his own apprehension, unrecognised. He died, as he had 
lived, haunted by unfulfilled hopes, and deluded with abortive 
projects. In the midst of voluntary destitution, he had 
cherished a magnificent design for the endowment of the Royal 
Society. But he left no testamentary disposition of his 
hoarded wealth, which proved as barren after his death as it 
had been during his life. 

Imprisoned in his own egotism, he did not know how to 
contribute his quota generously to the long day’s labour of 
humanity. He sought to set his trademark on every thought. 
He would have desired a patent of protection for every ex- 
periment. His work was in consequence visited with the curse 
of sterility. A slave to meuwm and tuum—in his own words, 
‘the great rudder of human affairs ’—his peevish reclamations 
were met with the inexorable Sic vos non vobis of ironical 
destiny. Of the innumerable inventions which he originated, 
scarcely one has been associated with his name. His sugges- 
tions bore fruit in the hands of others. His ideas were ap- 
propriated and perfected by his rivals. His experiments con- 
ferred lustre on his successors. By tacit consent, his 
intellectual inheritance was divided, and his claims ignored. 
Newton took up the theory of light where he abandoned it, 
and left him far behind in the momentous search for the law 
of gravitation. Mayow carried forward the investigations 
which he had set on foot as to the purpose subserved by the 
air in respiration.* His method was used by Picard in 1670, 
with striking success, in his new measurement of the earth. 
His observations formed the basis upon which Bradley founded, 
in 1728, his discovery of the aberration of light. That his 
repeated disappointments and mischances were in any degree 
attributable to his own deficiencies, naturally did not occur to 
him. It was simpler and more consolatory to set them down 
to the prevalent malignity and injustice of mankind. Hence 
the deepening shade of misanthropy which enveloped in 
saturnine reserve the later years of his life. 

Nevertheless, Hooke was, in spite of conspicuous defects, 
by no means a bad man. His morals were irreproachable, 
his diligence was untiring, and his religious sentiments seem 





* For an interesting account of Mayow’s experiments, see Miss 
Buckley’s ‘ Short History of Science,’ p. 131. 
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to have been unfeignedly devout. His faults were warpings 
of the mind, closely dependent, perhaps, on his unfortunate 
physical constitution. In spirit, as well as in person, Nature 
had set him somewhat awry. ‘ Certainly, writes Bacon, ‘ there 
‘ is aconsent between the body and the mind; and where nature 
‘ erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other. Ubi peccat 
‘ in uno, periclitatur in altero. It was his misfortune that he 
could neither win sympathy nor inspire pity. His talents 
earned for him patronage; but his peculiarities repelled friend- 
ship. He lived sixty-eight years without attaching to him- 
self a single human being, and died only to make room for 
his rival, And yet his intellectual qualities did not demand 
admiration more than his moral failings claimed tenderness. 
For surely infirmity has been rarely combined with genius in 
more painful and pitiable guise than in Robert Hooke. 


ArT. IL.—1. Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
Disease. By W. Lauper Linnsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S. London: 1879. 


2. Etudes sur les Facultés mentales des Animaux comparées 
a celles de THomme. Par J. C. Houzeau, Membre de 
l Académie de Belgique. Mons: 1872. 


EW books are more attractive and popular than those 

which treat of the habits and so-called instincts of animals. 
That the subject must be a fertile one for the enterprise both 
of investigators and authors, is at once evident from the con- 
sideration of the large number of species now known to natu- 
ralists. In the book which furnishes the chief suggestions for 
this article, 914 distinct forms are named as having contributed 
to the author’s generalisations. A comprehensive and really 
valuable list of 133 works is given as authorities consulted upon 
this important as well as interesting department of scientific 
research. Dr. Lauder Lindsay has at any rate chosen a field 
of investigation which needs no extraneous argument to 
commend it to the attention of intelligent thinkers and kindly- 
hearted men; and we therefore proceed to bring the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived, and the method which he has 
pursued in the prosecution of his labours, under the notice of 
our readers. We think that some of the facts which he has 
catalogued and indexed in his voluminous book, and the deduc- 
tions which he conceives himself to have established, deserve 
to be presented in a more readable form than that which he has 
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‘adopted in his loosely compacted memoir, where, in one in- 


stance, sixteen columns and a half are occupied by 328 distinct 
epithets that he finds to be necessary to express the modifi- 
cations of language by speechless animals, and where, in 
numerous cases, page after page is filled by analytical state- 
ments which look very much like the terrible tables employed 
by the modern expositors of the natural system of botany. 
Whatever may be the advantage of this method of treatment 
where erratic and puzzling forms of visible structure have to be 
explained, it must be admitted that it does not constitute 
attractive reading when broad abstractions have to be dealt 
with, and when a continuous argument has to be framed. In 
connexion with this remark it may not be out of place to say 
that an elaborate index of seventy-three pages is one of the 
notable features of the work, and that this has been avowedly 
provided by the author at the cost of several months’ close 
application and labour. It might be wished that a portion 
of the time which has been devoted to this most copious 
index had rather been applied to the elaboration of the book 
itself. 

The author of * Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
‘ Disease ’ explains that he was first led to the consideration of 
this subject by an investigation which he undertook twenty 
years ago to determine how far the diseases of the lower 
animals may be held to be identical with those of man. The 
prosecution of this enquiry, of course, comprised a close 
observation of the healthy manifestation of mind. Dr. Lindsay 
appears to have been especially qualified for this part of his 
task by along experience in the management of the Murray 
Royal Institution for the Insane, near Perth. He has enjoyed 
the further advantage of a wide sphere of travel, extending 
through Iceland, Spain, Italy, Morocco, Egypt, Syria, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
during his wanderings has always had an eye upon the four- 
handed, four-footed, winged, and many-legged creatures that 
he came across. He also appears to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the principal zoological gardens and mena- 
geries of the world, and, besides this, to have devoted his 
leisure for many years to reading books which relate to the 
habits of animals, and to making copious notes from them. 
Upon these several grounds Dr. Lindsay comes before his 
readers armed with attainments and credentials which entitle 
him to attentive consideration. 

‘But the author of* Mind in the Lower Animals’ furthermore 
assures his readers that he has studied his subject without any 
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preconceived views or theories to support; that he has con- 
fined his generalisations within altogether safe limits; that he 
has avoided all discussion of such unmanageable topics as 
brute immortality and soul; and that he has simply pre- 
sented the conclusion which results from his facts, All this 
seems to indicate a very desirable disposition for an observer 
who ventures upon so wide and difficult a field, and the promise 
which it implies might be at once accepted with ready faith 
if it were not for the provoking circumstance that it points to 
just the frame of mind which all philosophic authors believe 
themselves to possess. On this account it becomes necessary 
to take some little note, in the first instance, of the way in 
which Dr. Lindsay has proceeded to carry out his purpose and 
design. 

The main proposition which he aspires to establish is that 
mind is the same thing in the lower animals that it is in man, 
and that there are no mental faculties in man which have not 
their full counterpart in what have been erroneously termed 
‘ the lower animals.’ The author himself says :— 


‘ Man’s claim to pre-eminence on the ground of the uniqueness of 


his mental constitution is as absurd and puerile, therefore, as it is 
fallacious. His overweening pride or vanity has led to his futile con- 
tention with the evidence of facts. He has trusted to a series of 
gratuitous assumptions. The supposed criteria of human supremacy, 
as the preceding chapter has shown, the alleged psychical distinctions 
between man and other animals, cannot stand examination. One after 
another they have proved to be fallacious, built upon unsatisfactory 
grounds.’ 


At the end of the paragraph from which this extract is taken 
Dr. Lindsay further remarks :-— 

‘That man’s specific designation then—Homo sapiens—is far from 
being deserved or appropriate becomes obvious when we compare him 


in his lowest savage or primitive condition with such other animals as 
the dog or the ant.’ 


It will be observed that in this passage Dr. Lindsay implies 
that man does not deserve his imputed reputation for superior 
wisdom because in his lowest state he is inferior to such saga- 
cious animals as the dog and the ant. This particular clause 
of the argument is worthy of pointed notice, because it is a 
turn of thought which crops up again and again, and which 
indeed is so frequently expressed, that it virtually becomes the 
keynote of the performance. Thus the dog, horse, elephant, 
parrot, and ape in psychical capacity are often superior, it is 
- said, to the human child, and even to the human adult. The 
naturally intelligent and well-trained dog is mentally and mo- 
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rally higher than the human infant and child, and frequently 
also than the full-grown man. Any definition of morality, 
moral sense, or religious feeling, which is so framed as to ex- 
clude the lower animals, must also exclude entire races and 
ranks of men. Particular definitions of religion are more ap- 
propriate to the state of the dog than of the savage. The 
despised ass is often too clever for stupid man. Women have 
sometimes much to learn in the matter of dress from birds. 
Twenty-seven of the virtues of man, beginning with heroism, 
patriotism, and self-sacrifice, and ending with knowledge and 
due performance of professional occupation, are specified in 
which the lower animals exhibit a superiority to whole races 
or classes of men, whether civilised or savage. The real ten- 
dency of this line of argument, of course, is to show that the — 
worst forms of humanity are lower than the brutes. But the 

impression sought to be conveyed to the reader is that the 

lower animals must be mentally the equals of man because 

they are superior to him sometimes. ‘This is a very amusing 

instance of what is commonly called begging the question, 

and may possibly and fairly suggest a doubt whether the 

author of these ingenious passages is as entirely without a 

preconceived view as he supposes himself to be. The language 
in these instances certainly savours more of plausible ad- 
vocacy than it does of a philosophical and unbiassed search 
for truth. 

But when the reader passes on to examine the very nume- 
rous instances of the sagacity of animals which have been here 
collected together to establish their mental equality with man, 
the impression that Dr. Lindsay must be somewhat facile 
of belief for so experienced an investigator is added to the 
suspicion that there is a bias in his reasoning. - He is, in fact, 
the most credulous philosopher we remember to have met 
with. A few chance illustrations of this capacity for swallow- 
ing strange stories may be advantageously glanced at. From 
one paragraph it appears that ships are signalled off the coast 
of Tahiti, by the crowing of the cocks, long before they are in 
sight, and that this occurs with such regularity and certainty 
that the pilots, both native and French, forthwith proceed out 
to sea to meet the ships whenever they hear the crowing, and 
do find them in the offing without any exception. Then, again, 
a small dog, which had been assaulted by a large one, saved 
up its rations day by day, and at last gave a dinner to a num- 
ber of his dog friends, and by that means secured their services 
to avenge his injuries by worrying the bully who had attacked 
him. A terrier dog upon one occasion roused his master’s 
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household in the middle of the night to point out that a bolt on 
the front door had not been duly fastened. Certain swallows, 
which had played a successful practical joke upon a cat, set 
up a laugh at the disappointed enemy ‘ very much like the 
* laugh of a young child when tickled.’ A Skye terrier, when- 
ever he wished to be particularly jovial, used to enter so tho- 
roughly into the necessities of the situation, that ‘his sides 
* shook with convulsive laughter.’ A dog and cat, which were 
confederates for dishonest purposes, had an understanding to- 
gether that the cat should give notice, by mewing, when the 
coast was clear, and the two then proceeded to” the larder, 
where the cat, availing herself of her superior scansorial powers, 
climbed to the shelf and held the cover of a dish raised with one 
paw, whilst with the other she distributed his share of the 
plunder to the dog below. A young rat having fallen into a 
pail of pig-food, six older ones held an earnest consultation as 
to what should be done in the emergency, and having settled 
their plans formed themselves into a chain, and so dropped the 
lowest one of the series down into the pail until he could get 
hold of the drowning young one. This having been accom- 
plished, the chain was drawn up by the rats above. But the 
attempt at rescue proved to be too late. The young rat was 
dead. The disappointed elder ones thereupon first gazed at their 
young comrade in mute despair, then wiped the tears from their 
eyes with their fore paws, and sadly walked away. The human 
witnesses of this touching occurrence do not say that the old 
rats made any attempt to carry out the instructions of the 
Royal Humane Society, but the sagacious animals no doubt 
would have done so if they had not been aware, through the 
operation of their superhuman intelligence, that their interpo- 
sition had come too late. <A big dog, whose fine moral nature 
happily had not been much tampered with by human agency, 
when he saw a canary chased by-a cat, opened his mouth wide 
and afforded the fugitive bird a safe refuge from the feline 
claws within his own protecting jaws. Another dog, who had 
heedlessly soiled the floor by running across it w ith his mud- 
covered feet, immediately set matters straight by scraping up 
all the mud with his teeth. A Newfoundland dog kept his 
pocket-money under the mat, and took from it a halfpenny or 
a penny, according to the urgency of his appetite. He was 
quite aware of the value of his coins, and occasionally changed 
pennies and sixpences, taking care that only the proper value 
of his purchases was deducted. Two other dogs of a similar 
turn of mind, who were wide awake to human depravity and 
tricks, always kept their paws upon their pennies until they 
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had got their buns; and another dog, who had once been de- 
ceived by a baker of whom he had expected better things, not 
only transferred his custom to a rival establishment on the op- 
posite side of the way, but always called first at the deceiver’s 
door to show him the money he was going to spend, and to 
keep him alive to the fact of the valuable custom he had 
forfeited. The horse which used to pump its own water and 
drink from the spout, and the cow which was in the habit of 
slicing its own turnips, may possibly be almost too common- 
place to be worthy of special notice; but this can hardly be 
held to be the case in the matter of the dog, who after a severe 
fight went home. and took to his master’s bed, first making it 
up comfortably, and then getting in between the sheets and 
laying his bruised and wounded head upon the pillow. This 
dog, however, was not quite so conspicuous for delicacy of 
feeling as he was for intelligence; for he neglected to wash 
himself before he went to bed, and so allowed both the blood 
and the mud from his coat to soak into the sheets. A fox- 
terrier was cured of an inveterate habit of thieving by having 
his pilferings always restored to their proper owners in his pre- 
sence. The bulldog who brought a companion with a broken 
leg to the surgery where he had seen his master’s injured leg 
dressed, and who scratched at the door until it was opened, 
and then formally introduced the patient, must have been 
a pleasant dog to know; but scarcely more so than the injured 
dog himself, for he at once held up his damaged foreleg to 
indicate the nature of his hurt. The surgeon concerned in 
these cases appears to have enjoyed a good practice amongst 
the dogs, for another shortly afterwards came to him with a 
pin sticking in one of his legs, and asked to have it extracted. 
Itis not actually stated that either of these dogs offered the sur- 
geon his proper fee, but, in the face of their quite unexceptionable 
behaviour in other points, it must be hoped that they did so. 
An Eskimo dog, called Fire King, had not quite so clear a sense 
of the beneficent influence of the healing art, for he could not 
be induced to submit his broken leg to the manipulations of 
the veterinary surgeon until he had seen his master go through 
the pantomimic performance of having a broken leg dressed 
and cured. Dogs and cats, it is affirmed, physic themselves 
much more rationally than the majority, at least, of most civi- 
lised men and women. It can scarcely be necessary to extend 
this series of illustrations further than has been done. But 
there is still one final instance which must be told in Dr. 
Lindsay’s own words, to give full force to the caution which it 
conveys. 
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‘ There is a very distinct appointment, and by a kind of universal 
suffrage, where the street dogs of Constantinople, as they sometimes 
do, select as their leader some animal belonging to a different quarter 
of the town—from among their natural enemies therefore—the motive 
for such a choice being signal bravery displayed by the favoured indi- 
vidual, either in attack or defence. There are certain other official 
appointments, both of a public and private kind, in which selection 
may or may not be made by and from the general body of a com- 
munity, and with or without prominent candidature, or candidature or 
competition at all by the individual selected. Thus there must be 
some sort of appointment, by selection of the fittest, in the case of 

1. Mayors of towns. 

2. Commissioners or ambassadors. 

3. Spies or scouts. 
4, Sentinels, sentries, or outposts, 

5. Nurses.’ 
It is necessary to state in reference to these illustrations 
that Dr. Lindsay remarks, in regard to some two or three of 
them, that the incidents recorded may possibly require verifica- 
tion; but the fact nevertheless remains that by far the greater 
part of them have been unreservedly accepted by an enquirer 
who prides himself on his habit of generalising only upon 
safe scientific grounds. 

Dr. Lindsay selects, from the 914 species of animals which 
have engaged his attention, the dog as the one which stands 
facile princeps near to man in moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, and he marks the elephant, the anthropoid ape, the 
parrot, and the ant as approaching most nearly in this par- 
ticular to rivalship with the dog. He thinks, however, that 
the supremacy of the dog over the anthropoid ape may be 
properly ascribed to the domestic life which the dog leads in 
the companionship of man, and to the advantages which it 
enjoys in this connexion; and that, if the anthropoid apes 
were to receive the same education, they might possibly sur- 
pass the dog in mental attainment. Dr. Lindsay is assuredly 
right in his assumption that much of the intelligence and 
charm of the dog must be attributed to the circumstance that 
it associates itself so readily and so closely with man. Mon- 
keys have never received anything like the same attention and 
care, and no one can venture to say what they might not 
become if they were once permanently domesticated in human 
households, as the dog is. For the present, however, on ac- 
count of his long-established and almost universal domestica- 
tion, the most remarkable and instructive of the studies of 
animal intelligence have been furnished by the dog, and he 
accordingly figures most largely in these pages. ‘ The mental 
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and moral qualities, the virtues and vices, and the accomplish- 
ments of the dog are referred to,’ as the author himself says, 
‘in almost every chapter of the book.’ 

In the comprehensive abstract of the high mental attributes 
of the dog,which is given in the usual tabulated form, it is 
stated that the understanding of man’s language is made to 
include the interpretation of facial expression, and the reading 
of human character and mood. This power the dog certainly 
possesses in a very remarkable degree. In a recent number 
of this Journal,* in which the mathematical attainments of 
Dr. Huggins’s mastiff Kepler were brought under notice, the 
quickness of the dog in catching the unconscious indications 
of his master’s eye, as he worked out the successive steps of 
the calculation, was alluded to. M. Houzeau, the director 
of the Royal Observatory at Brussels, and the author of an 
interesting book on the mental faculties of animals, refers to 
this keenness of observation in the dog as enabling it at once to 
perceive the intentions of its master in something unusual in 
his look, manner, or actions; and Dr. Lindsay ascribes the 
presentiment or prevision attributed to the dog to this closeness 
of observation and never-failing habit of watchfulness. There 
are few persons who have not been at some time impressed 
with the marvellous expression of the eye, countenance, and 
bearing of an intelligent dog, when it is engaged in this way 
in the intense and concentrated study of its master’s face. 
Miss Cobbe barely treads upon the outskirts of figurative ex- 
aggeration when she refers to the dog as actually ‘ speaking 
‘ with its eyes.’ Professor Ferrier effectively demonstrates, 
however, that it is the bark of the dog which is the equivalent 
of human speech, since he produces it automatically by the 
electrical irritation of the same part of the brain which rules 
over the faculty of language in man. At any rate, there is 
not any difficulty in conceding that the dog does talk with its 
master after a fashion of its own, and that, where there is a 
proper understanding and due sympathy between the parties, 
the conversation is carried on with the happiest results. 

The memory of the dog is scarcely less strongly marked 
than its powers of observation, and in all probability is the 
part of its mental activity to which its hereditary acquire- 
ments must be primarily traced. The canine brain not only 
takes the mould of the sensual impacts which are pressed 
upon it, but also tends to reproduce the exact impressions 
which it has itself received in succeeding offspring. The specific 








* Edinburgh Review, January, 1879, No. cccv., p. 78. 
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characters of the different races and breeds, which are the 

subject of artificial and careful training by man, are dependent 

upon this permanent moulding of the vesicular substance of the 

brain. It is most probable that some of the characteristics of 
the dog which are liable to be interpreted in a different way 

might be more reasonably referred to this influence. Thus 

the instance which Dr. Lindsay draws upon to give point 
to his admission that it is in the bounds of possibility a dog may 

be as stupid as a man, might fairly be looked at in this way. 

He tells of a case in which, a man having dropped a small par- 

cel on the road, his dog remained behind and watched it for 
hours, and probably would have done so for days if the man 

had not returned to pick it up, although it could so easily have 
taken the parcel between its teeth and followed its master, to 
the saving of time, trouble, and anxiety on both sides. Dr. 
Lindsay’s reflection upon this incident is to the effect that 
there was here an absence of the sagacity which so generally 
belongs to the dog, and that this individual animal was weak in 
its reflective powers, and therefore not competent to deal with 
the emergency in which it found itself placed. But upon the 
face of the matter it seems very doubtful indeed whether this 
grave reproach is deserved. The probability is that the dog 
was strong in an acquired faculty rather than weak in reflec- 
tion, and that it was practising upon the bundle a lesson which 
it or some of its ancestors had been taught in the case of 
birds, which are objects to be watched and not touched until the 
proper fiat is issued. Plato amusingly remarks that the dogs 
of Athens had a look of impertinence about them which was 
not observed in those of Sparta. This, of course, must have 
been due to the influence of the Athenian habit of life upon 
the canine brain. The dog which watched its master’s clothes 
for him whilst he was bathing, and which would not allow him 
to resume his garments when he returned to dress, because he 
came for them naked, must be admitted to have shown defi- 
ciency in the power of apprehending all the conditions that 
are involved in the civilised habit of wearing clothes. But 
this dog, too, might have possibly had some confusion in its 
mind between the bundle of cast-off clothes lying on the sand 
and the partridge lurking in the stubble. 

Mr. Douglas Spalding, who has contributed some articles on 
instinct to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ and to ‘ Nature,’ looks 
upon hereditary transmission as serving, in some measure, the 
purpose of a permanent record of observation, reflection, and 
experience. He holds that the brain and nervous system in the 
lower animals constitute an organised register of ancestral 
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knowledge, and that each individual does in that way receive 
some benefit from the wisdom of its ancestry. The well-known 
inheritance by dogs of dislike to butchers is perhaps one of 
the most familiar and most thoroughly established instances of 
this perpetuation of a cerebral impression. It was singularly 
well marked in Dr. Huggins’s dog, Kepler, and was commented 
upon as a good illustration of inherited antipathy by Mr. Dar- 
win in a communication to ‘ Nature.’ It was first manifested 
by Kepler when he was much too young to have been himself 
the victim of any punishment at a butcher’s hands, which is 
probably the primary source of this peculiarity in most cases. 
Dr. Huggins discovered the trait on taking the dog out whilst 
stilla puppy. Kepler exhibited extraordinary signs of dis- 
tress and terror whenever he approached a butcher’s shop, and 
upon one occasion threw himself down on the ground and re- 
fused absolutely to pass the place. Dr. Huggins wrote to the 
person from whom he had purchased the dog to ask whether 
he could throw any light upon the matter, and then learned 
that it was a characteristic which was equally pronounced in 
Kepler’s father and grandfather, and which was so strong in 
one of his brothers that the dog never failed to fly at any 
butcher who chanced to cross its path, even if at the time in 
plain clothes. The mere influence of smell cannot be accepted 
as a sufficient reason for this antipathy, since no one could 
suspect a dog of even” Kepler’s refinement of having a repug- 
nance to raw meat. 

The dog is marked out from all the rest of the lower ani- 
mals by the extraordinary diversity of character which it pre- 
sents. This again is a quite natural result of the domestic 
life which it leads in the companionship of man. That do- 
mestication does exert a very considerable power upon canine 
character is proved by the notable circumstance that the mon- 
grel and the cur, the mere hangers-on of the household, possess 
greater versatility and variety of character than the nobler 
dogs of special training. As Dr. Lindsay says, the indifferent 
cur is accustomed to put its paw into everything, and on that 
account surpasses noble breeds in performing miscellaneous 
services. A good sheep-dog, on the other hand, attends to 
nothing else but the particular branch of business to which it 
has been bred. Its whole capacity is exerted and exhausted 
on that, and, whilst it performs that to admiration, is of little 
avail in the promiscuous matters in which a mongrel readily 
makes its mark. Sheep-dogs are all pretty much alike, but 
every petted house-dog has a distinct individuality of its 
own, A large black dog, who was for many years a valued 
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acquaintance and friend of our own, and who answered 
to the name of Carbo—which was, however, conferred upon 
her primarily not on account of her coal-blackness, but 
for another reason—devoted her life to loving attendance 
upon children, although there were none in the household 
to which she belonged. Her mornings were invariably 
spent for many years in accompanying the nursemaids of 
the neighbourhood in their periodical walks, carrying the 
children’s baskets and hoops, and making herself generally 
useful and agreeable to the party until she had seen them safe 
home at midday. She then took an hour for her own con- 
cerns, and presented herself at her own home at the servants’ 
dinner. But this business having been transacted, she started 
off again, and at three o’clock was demurely waiting at the 
door of another neighbour’s house, where the children took 
their airing in theafternoon. With these the same proceedings 
were repeated, in this case one of her juvenile friends not un- 
frequently riding upon her back. Carbo had a big son as 
black as herself, who was named Bounce on account of the 
rushing impetuosity of his movements and the general loua- 
ness of his demeanour. Bounce, in the midst of his strong 
self-assertion, had inherited his mother’s kindliness of nature, 
but, oddly enough, was contemptuous about children, and 
would have nothing to do with his mother’s daily promenades. 
Instead of wasting his regards upon extraneous society, 
he loyally kept them all for the proper members of his 
master’s house—the servants, and the pets that shared his 
board and bed. A parrot, of whom more will presently 
be said, used habitually to feed with Bounce out of the 
same bowl, and, whenever perchance there was a choice 
bone in the mess, it always fell to Polly’s share, and she 
was allowed to carry it off without a word of either remon- 
strance or resentment. As in too many instances, as 
Dr. Lindsay would say, of ‘human depravity,’ these dogs, 
notwithstanding their high gifts, did not fulfil in the end 
the promise of their early days. Carbo was led away by 
her craving for cheerful society and the fascinations of her 
juvenile friends, and at last came to spending all her time at a 
newly opened skating rink, listening to the band, and holding 
light conversation with other frivolous frequenters of the place. 
Bounce, in his turn, took to rambling to longer distances, and 
was often absent for days without giving any proper account 
of his wanderings, and certainly does not appear to have 
shared the hereditary weakness of Kepler, for the last time 
anything certain was heard of him he seemed to have. con- 
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tracted some questionable relations with a butcher. [If it 
were possible to get to the bottom of his eccentric behaviour, 
it is most probable that he would prove a pertinent illustration 
of what Dr. Lindsay classes as moral insanity dependent upon 
perversion of the natural affections. Dr. Lindsay states that 
one of the most common forms in which this pervérsion mani- 
fests itself is capriciousness and inconstancy of attachments, 
companionships, or friendships, ‘ whether between different 
‘individuals of a species, or between members of different 
‘species and genera.’ This surely must be the nature of 
Bounce’s case. He is unfortunately suffering from an attack 
of moral insanity which has made him insensible to the just 
claims of a too indulgent master. 

Dr. Lindsay’s book, as a matter of course, overflows with 
notable instances of canine sagacity, of which many are curious 
and worthy of note, if only upon a suggestive ground. There 
is a case quoted from the ‘Animal World, of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in which a 
dog, who had surreptitiously eaten some shrimps intended by 
the cook for the sauce of his master’s dinner, never after- 
wards could face the awkward question of ‘ Who stole the 
‘ shrimps?’ but immediately slunk away with ears and tail 
down, a picture of shame and remorse. There need not be 
any difficulty in regard to the lodge-keeper’s poodle which 
used to ring the bell for its master to open the gates when- 
ever it saw a carriage approaching along the drive. But it 
is not quite so easy to understand the proceeding of the 
miller’s dog that saved a companion from drowning by running 
along the bank of a river ‘ until it got well below the drown- 
‘ ing dog, and then sprang in and swam across, and so exactly 
‘calculated the rapidity of the river and his own speed that he 
‘ intercepted it and brought it to land.’ In such circumstances 
as those which are here described, it is quite clear that the 
miller’s dog should have done nothing of the kind, because 
once he was in the stream he and the drowning dog must have 
been equally affected by the current. He must have had to 
swim up the current, as well as across, before he could reach 
the struggling animal which was the object of his solicitude. 
A good water-dog in all probability would not have made the 
mistake with which the miller’s dog is here credited. The 
poor dogs, which are kept at the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples, to exhibit the suffocating powers of the carbonic acid 
that exhales into the place, are certainly justified in the protest 
they make by slouching tail and hanging ears when their turn 
comes to submit to the cruel ordeal. 
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Two complete chapters in Dr. Lindsay’s book are devoted 
to the consideration of the knowledge of numbers which the 
lower animals manifest. One of the best instances he adduces 
to establish for them a claim to the power of enumerating 
is taken from the pages of ‘Land and Water,’ and relates 
to a sheep-dog which had learned to bring up the sheep to 
the washing-trough in detachments of ten, and which always 
spontaneously started off for a fresh supply whenever the 
number remaining in the pen had been reduced to three. 
The faculty of counting in this case would appear to have been 
pretty much upon a par with that of the savage races of men 
who cannot get beyond the number of their ten fingers. So far 
as some human savages are concerned, there is clear evidence 
in their language that the fingers have been their first tallies 
in counting. The Zulu Katir of South-Eastern Africa still 
holds up the fingers of his hands, one after the other, as he 
counts, and gives an articulate name to each sign. ‘ Nye,’* bili,’ 
‘tatu,’ ‘ne,’ and ‘thlanu’ are the names which he attaches tothe 
five digits of the first hand, beginning with the little finger, 
and ending with the thumb. He then passes on to the second 
hand, and begins with the thumb, and, as he holds it up says, 
for six, ‘ tat’ is¢é tupa, that is, ‘Take the thumb.’ Seven is 
‘kombile,’ or ‘ point ;’ that is, with the forefinger. Eight is 
either ‘ ukulu,’ that is the ‘great’ middle finger, or ‘ thliya 
‘nga-lo-bili,’ ‘ Leave two fingers of the second hand ;’ and nine 
is ‘ thlya-nga-lolunye,’ or ‘ Leave one.’ Unfortunately Kepler 
used the same word, or bark, for each number that he had to 
indicate, repeating it as a unit-symbol as often as the case re- 
quired. He has not, therefore, left the same opportunity for 
ascertaining whether he connected his units with the number 
of his toes. If the dog does adopt this plan in common with 
the savage, it accounts for the facility with which the sheep- 
dog brought the sheep up to the shearing in tens. Dr. 
Biicher, of Darmstadt, says that the magpie can only count up 
to four, and that, if four men hide themselves before a mag- 
pie’s eyes, it will remain on its guard until all four are gone 
away ; but that if five men hide themselves, and four go away, 
it concludes the entire party is fone. Shall we be told this is 
because the magpie has only four toes to its feet ? 

Dr. Lindsay accepts the Baconian remark, that man is 
in many instances as a god to the dog, as being absolutely and 
literally true, and connects with it the inference that the reli- 
gious feeling is frequently entertained by dogs ‘in a much 
‘higher degree, and in a much more real sense, than by 
* countless thousands, and indeed whole races, of men;’ and 
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he argues that man’s deification by the dog is very nearly 
akin to the idolatry which woman exercises towards man. He 
is, however, quite aware that there are two sides to the 
instance drawn from man, for he says that John Stuart Mill 
must have been an idolater, since the memory of his deceased 
wife was to him as a religion. Dr. Lindsay seems seriously to 
believe that the dog prays to man, and that very often the 
appeal is connected with a living sense of the vainness of its 
own efforts, and of its need of the help of a being higher than 
itself. The dog has, however, its grovelling superstition also ; 
for a dog on the Metropolitan Railway stood in such awe 
of drivers and stokers of locomotives that it prostrated itself 
before them, and then fawned upon them, and performed 
fetich by dancing round them, whenever it encountered them. 
Dr, Lindsay draws upon numerous cases in which dogs have 
become regular attendants at religious services on Sundays in 
support of his claim in their behalf for a religious sense. He 
alludes to various instances of astute dogs which have con- 
cealed themselves, or taken themselves out of the way, on Satur- 
day, in order to avoid being kept from church on the Sunday ; 
and he refers with manifest approval to Southey’s story of the 
Methodist’s dog which went to chapel in order to induce its irre- 
ligious master to follow it, and ceased to do so when its master 
was accidentally drowned. He says of such dogs that it is ob- 
vious, ‘in many cases at least, they value church attendance as 
‘a privilege, for which they are prepared to make, and do 
‘make, great sacrifices.” Rooks and crows do not appear to 
have the religious sense as strongiy developed as dogs, for the 
raven in Shetland is more mischievous on Sundays than on 
any other days of the week. It is somewhat remarkable that 
Dr. Lindsay seems inclined to admit that this, in the case of 
ravens, may be because the human inhabitants of the place are 
very regular in their attendance upon the religious services of 
the day, and so leave the birds more free to act upon their evil 
propensities. 

Dr. Lindsay entirely dissents from Mr. Mill’s doctrine, 
which is also shared in the main by Max Miiller, that the 
understanding of language i@*4’ distinctive quality of man. 
He admits that there is no evidence ‘ of a printed or written 
‘language amongst the lower animals,’ but he then charac- 
teristically adds, ‘neither is there amongst many of the races 
* of mankind, whereas some of the lower animals do draw lines 
‘or figures, and make artificial marks, with their feet.’ He 
also insists that there is no real distinction between emotional 
and written language, that the one passes quite insensibly 
VOL. CLII, NO. CCCXI. E 
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into the other, and that both are possessed in different degrees 
by other animals as well as man. 

As soon, however, as the question of articulate speech 
amongst the lower animals is entered upon, that accomplished 
talker, the parrot, as a matter of course, comes to the front ; 
and, in regard to its conversational powers, Dr. Lindsay holds 
that it is simply an error to regard this bird as learning to 
articulate or utter and to repeat words only by rote without 
attaching ideas.to them, ‘as school children often do,’ and that 
it is a libel on the intelligence of the parrot to reproach chil- 
dren with repeating their lessons ‘like a parrot.’ Parrots not 
only ‘ attach man’s ideas to man’s words,’ but learn their mean- 
ing, and apply them properly, even in combinations, or, in 
another phrase, ‘ they speak sense and talk to the purpose.’ 

The chief proof upon which he relies for the establishment 
of this position is the performance of a parrot, belonging to a 
photographer, named Truefitt, residing in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, which was alluded to in ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh 
‘ Journal’ for 1874. Dr. Lindsay visited this bird in the fol- 
lowing year to satisfy himself as to its attainments. The 
statement regarding them was to the effect that when the 
Castle gun fires the bird rouses himself briskly from his doze, 
and calls out, ‘One o’clock, one o'clock; Polly wants his 
‘ dinner, Jeanie; lay the cloth,’ and continues these demands 
until they are complied with and the dinner is served. He 
originates, interrupts, and takes part in general conversation, 
volunteers quiet, grave, and often intensely satirical observa- 
tions, occasionally throwing in a little French and slang by 
way of colouring. He calls his master, but orders the servant, 
makes enquiries, utters exclamations, cajoles, scolds, and hur- 
rahs, and then generally ends his display by congratulating 
himself on the brilliancy of his performance. There is, how- 
ever, nothing «in all this which is up to the mark of another 
parrot named in a recently printed page of Cassell’s ‘ Natural 
‘History.’ This bird was a competitor for.a prize for lin- 
guistic attainments in a parrot show in the North of England, 
and after several other birds had exhibited their powers, and 
the cover was at length taken off his cage, he first took a rapid 
glance round at the company into which he had been so sud- 
denly introduced, and then exclaimed, ‘ By Jove! what a lot 
‘of parrots!’ of course carrying off the prize by the acclama- 
tion of the judges. 

Very many other human observers like Dr. Lindsay 
would, no doubt, have left this exhibition impressed with the 
marvellous ability of the parrot to make apt and shrewd com- 
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ment upon the circumstances in which he was placed, with- 
out being struck by the nevertheless obvious fact that the 
aptness belonged to the master rather than the bird, and that 
the parrot was only rehearsing a part for which he had been 
carefully prepared with a view to the prize he was to win. 
.That such, however, was the case, is sufficiently indicated by 
the words which he employed. The ‘ By Jove!’ and the 
‘lot of parrots’ are the language of a bird-fancier rather than 
of a bird. We ourselves have enjoyed thé pleasure of an 
intimate acquaintance with a parrot for many years. This 
bird, which is a grey parrot of the well-known talking type, 
came from the Island of Ascension, captivated by kind looks 
and gentle words, fourteen years ago, and is still a resident in 
a suburban district of the great metropolis. Polly is no- 
torious in her domesticated life for her shrewd remarks, and 
a better illustration could hardly be found from which to 
argue that a parrot speaks sense and ‘talks to the pur- 
pose.” Whenever she sees the can of water brought for 
her bath, she calls out, ‘Polly must be washed.’ When 
the cups and saucers are set out in the morning, she tells 
the maids that ‘ Polly wants her breakfast,’ and, if not promptly 
attended to, tries a coaxing vein, and varies her appeal into 
‘Give poor Polly her breakfast.’ She calls her mistress and 
master, the servants, and the dogs by ‘their proper names, 
rarely making a mistake, and upon one occasion, when her 
mistress returned home after an unusual absence of a couple 
of months, surveyed her curiously and in silence for a few 
minutes, and then at last begged for a kiss, but touchingly 
substituted her mistress’s name for her own in the request, 
seeming to imply that it was the mistress, who had been so 
long away, that was most in need of consolation and caress. 
She imitates her mistress’s voice so exactly that the servants 
are frequently deceived and answer to her call. She sings 
and dances to her own accompaniment, and hurrahs heartily 
when her master comes home. She has strong likes and dis- 
likes in regard to her habitual visitors, and shouts unceasingly 
at anyone whom she disapproves, ‘Get out, you wretch!’ 
The writer happily belongs to the former class, and whenever 
he appears it is Polly’s delight to scuttle across the floor and 
climb to his shoulder, and then to begin a long course of oscu- 
latory endearment, turning her head up sideways now and then 
to see that she is not lavishing her kisses upon an insensible 
recipient. But Polly is not conversational with this well- 
known and long-tried friend. She reserves her words for 
other purposes, and concentrates her whole soul with him into 
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personal caress, and it is on this account that Polly is called 
upon to bear witness in this place. Polly’s friend during 
these long years of close intimacy has earnestly cherished the 
hope that by steady and patient perseverance, and by un- 
swerving faithfulness and sympathy, he might at last insinuate 
himself into Polly’s mind as well as into her affections, and be 
rewarded for his devotion by some little appreciative word. 


- But in this he has been signally disappointed. Polly at the 


present day is as unresponsively and as unintellectually dark 
and cold as she was on the first memorable occasion, years ago, 
when she began to give not uncertain tokens of her prefer- 
ence and love. She resolutely refuses to converse, and the 
conclusion which her friend has been sorrowfully and regret- 
fully compelled to accept as the result of close observation and 
study in this case certainly is very different from the one at 
which Dr. Lindsay has arrived. There is an exceedingly 
strong presumption against the rationality of the parrot’s 
talk in the notable circumstance that it most delights to exer- 
cise its faculty of speech when it is alone. It is nearly 
always most disinclined to exhibit its gift when it is most 
desired that it should do so, but when it is left to itself will 
go on repeating the same set string of sounds for hours at a 
time, and over and over again. If it did possess its reputed 
conversational powers, it could scarcely be so hard to move to 
a response by a friendly appeal, and it would certainly not be 
so incapable of a retort under provocation. The talking of 
the parrot depends almost entirely upon the imitative faculty 
of the bird, and the exercise of a quite simple power of asso- 
ciation under the influence of repetition and habit, which is 
mainly remarkable for the circumstance that one link in the 
chain is the production of vocal utterances. The parrot 
readily connects certain visual objects with specific vocal 
sounds, and reproduces the sounds whenever the visual sug- 
gestions for them appear. The astonishingly appropriate re- 
marks are all easily explained in this way. When a parrot 
observes that the presence of different members of a household 
is connected with particular names, the association of the visual 
impression with the sound soon becomes so fixed as a mere 
piece of repetition and habit that the bird follows the example 
which is set before it, and calls out the right name when it sees 
the person. But there is no very high intellectual effort in 
that. Itis a mere effect of habit and memory. It is not an 
instance of rational conversation in the sense that thought 
meets thought, and that word answers to word. The grey 
parrot which won the prize at the talking competition cer- 
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tainly did not know anything about Jove, or that his feathered 
companions constituted a lot. What he did know was that 
when the cover was taken off from his cage this was the sign 
that he was to repeat certain vocal sounds in a definite order, 
which he had been taught with some expenditure of trouble and 
time. The parrot very readily retains in its memory a limited 
number of a connected order of words, but it does not as 
easily learn longsentences. The longest phrases in the reper- 
tory of the grey parrot which has been alluded to were, 
‘ What ship brought Polly home? The * Briton,”’ and ‘ Are 
‘you cold? You look cold.’ The parrot which belonged to 
the Roman Catholic cardinal, and could repeat to him the 
whole of the Apostles’ Creed, in all probability was worth the 
hundred gold pieces it is said to have cost, for its rarity, if for 
nothing else. There was, however, a jackdaw in the Crystal 
Palace in 1875, whose vocabulary comprised as many as 141 
separate words. In considering the educational advantages 
which the parrot enjoys, it should not be overlooked that it has 
a long life for the exercise of its memory and the practice of 
its lessons. There appears to be no reasonable ground to 
doubt that the grey parrot sometimes attains the age of a hun- 
dred years. The French naturalist and traveller, Le Vaillant, 
was acquainted with one which had certainly spent ninety- 
three years in domestic life. 

The chief reason for the parrot’s power of imitating the 
sounds of human speech is in reality a structural one. In 
common with other birds that utter vocal sounds, it has a sup- 
plementary voice-box, or larynx, at the bottom of its wind- 
pipe, where this air-tube branches for distribution to the right 
and left lung. ‘There are true vocal cords at this place, and it 
is by the vibration of these cords that the vocal sounds are 
primarily produced. But, in addition to this vibrating organ, 
the parrot has also a thick, fleshy tongue, and a large 
rounded beak of such mobile capacity that it actually 
serves as a third prehensile organ, or hand. The sound 
which is originated at the bottom of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, by the vibration of the stretched membranes, is moulded 
into syllables and words, as it issues from the mouth, by the 
rapid and adroit movements of the tongue and beak, and tonal 
quality is conferred by the entire air-cavity that extends from 
the voice-cords to the horny outlet of the mouth. The strange 
feature in this arrangement is that the bird, which is endowed 
with so elaborately perfect an organ of vocal expression, and 
with so large a capacity of turning this to account, should ne- 
vertheless utter, in its wild state, only harsh and unmusical 
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screams. It is not easy to conceive the use to which this ex- 
quisitely fashioned and highly finished instrument can be put 
in the forest-wilderness in which the bird lives when not 
brought within the sphere of human influence. 

Before proceeding to pronounce any final opinion upon the 
broad issue which has been raised by Dr. Lindsay in his argu- 
ment for the high mental endowment of the lower animals, it 
is absolutely indispensable that attention be drawn to the fact 
that there is one clue through the tangled maze which he has 
opened to his readers that he does not appear to have availed 
himself of. This is found in the brain organisation of the 
we grades of animated life that are the objects of scientific 
study. 

The simplest form in which mental activity manifests itself 
in animals is the one which has been appropriately termed 
sensational consciousness—that is, the feeling of an impression 
stamped by some physical agency upon an organ of sense. 
But sensational consciousness has its seat in a distinct part of 
the organisation which is built up for the very purpose of con- 
ferring this faculty. The experienced anatomist, who deals 
with the most subtle of the complexities of the material basis 
of animal life, can put his finger upon the very track of the 
nerve-pulp which accomplishes this office, and by the influences 
which he brings to bear upon that track he can suspend or 
destroy, at will, the consciousness of the animal. 

In insects the several parts of the living structure are kept 
so distinct, and so clear from the entanglements which occur in 
yet more highly organised creatures, that they constitute the 
best starting-point in the attempt to accomplish a firm grasp 
of this great physiological truth. In them the general plan of 
the design remains sketched in a bold outline which is very 
easy to trace. The familiar name of the class is, indeed, 
derived from this very peculiarity. The word ‘insect’ im- 
plies that the body is cut into distinct sections, or segments, 
of which each one has a kind of separate vitality of its 
own. There is a distinct agglomeration of nerve-pulp in 
each segment which is the seat of the nerve-action of that 
part. The nervous apparatus, as a whole, consists of a 
series of such ganglia, grouped in pairs in each segment, and 
connected together by nerve-threads running through the en- 
tire length of the series from end to end, and thus establishing 
a connexion from the first pair to the last. 

But the terminal pair of these nerve-agglomerations is placed 
in the foremost segment, which answers the purpose of the 
insect’s head, and is of a higher vital importance than the 
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rest. Nerve-threads connect it with the eyes and the an- 
tenn, which are organs of special sense for effecting a com- 
munication with the external world. These head-ganglia, in 
fact, are the first rudimentary effort at the construction of a 
brain. They receive in themselves impulses derived from 
impressions made upon the eyes and antenne, and then 
clothe those impulses with feeling. In other words, those 
head-ganglia of the insect are its apparatus of sensational con- 
sciousness. ‘The manifold impressions which are made upon 
the other nerve-agglomerations in the long chain are unat- 
tended with consciousness, unless they are passed on to the 
head-ganglia. They may produce energetic movements in the 
limbs of the insect, but entirely of anunsentient or unconscious 
character. If the body of a living’ centipede be cut trans- 
versely into several fragments, each one of those fragments 
continues to run about for some time upon the limbs that re- 
main attached to them. But all the movements which are 
concerned in this working of the limbs are directed and con- 
trolled by the nerve-agglomerations that are contained in the 
particular fragment. ach division has, so to speak, a cluster 
of nerve-centres of its own. But those fragments, although 
they still retain nervous and muscular vitality, have no cor- 
sciousness of the actions which they perform. There is no 
feeling in the case, any more than there would be feeling in 
the yet warm body of a decapitated man. Each fragment, 
although furnished with still living centres of nerve-action, 
has no organ of sensational consciousness among them, and is 
therefore devoid of conscious life. 

In the case of an insect which has not been cut up into 
fragments, the head-ganglia have been added at the extreme 
end of the chain of nerve-agglomerations, in order that there 
may be the faculty of sensational consciousness in the creature, 
and in order that some of the movements of its body may be 
directed in accordance with the impressions which it receives 
through its organs of sense. This result is brought about 
by the instrumentality of the long nerve-threads that run from 
ganglia to ganglia through the entire series of segments. In 
the circumstance of ordinary and not experimentally ampu- 
tated life some of the movements of the body are set going and 
maintained by nerve-impressions which do not reach beyond 
the ganglion-centres close at hand. These are what are 
termed automatic or spontaneous movements. The animated 
frame is an automaton, or self-moving piece of apparatus, so far 

as these are concerned. But other movements are originated 
and ruled by the special sense-ganglia of the head. The im- 
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pressions communicated from without are then conveyed to 
that tract of nerve-structure, and are there converted into 
conscious sensation, and the conscious sensation determines the 
actions which are to ensue. The movements which result 
from the consciousness-clothed impulses are of a more syste- 
matised and more methodical kind than the automatic ones, 
because, as the sense-ganglia are connected with all the other 
centres of nerve-action, the movements of the distant parts 
can by their influence be co-ordinated and combined together 
for a definite effect. 

These two quite distinct forms of nerve-action, the auto- 
matic and the sense-dictated and conscious, have been happily 
characterised by likening the one to a message telegraphically 
transmitted through a direct route, and the other as a commu- 
nication made in a roundabout way through a loop line. 
Wherever the loop line is employed in the animal organisation, 
the communication is effected through the sense-ganglia, or 
organs of sensational consciousness, and becomes clothed in it 
with the attribute of conscious feeling. The lesson which is 
thus taught in the nerve-structure of insects is singularly 
enforced by the notable circumstance that, in the immature 
larva or caterpillar stage of insect existence, in which the 
vital activity of the structure is almost exclusively restricted 
to the mere work of feeding and growing, the sense-ganglia 
placed in the head are still comparatively insignificant and 
small; whereas, when the caterpillar has put on its wings and 
entered upon its mature and perfected phase of existence, in 
which various other energetic operations are added to the busi- 
ness of feeding and growing, the sense-ganglia placed in the 
head acquire very much larger and more important dimen- 
sions. 

The nerve-masses, which are placed in most animals-in the 
head, and which are the seat of sensational consciousness, are 
termed the sensorial ganglia, which, translated into the lan- 
guage of technical physiology, becomes the sensorium. The 
sensorium in all animals is that part of the brain in which the 
sense-ganglia are gathered together into a compacted or con- 
tinuous mass. Thesensorium, therefore, it will be understood, 
is the central organ of nerve-structure, which is destined for 
the accomplishment of this primary yet all-important function 
of mental life. 

In animated creatures which are of a higher type of orga- 
nisation than the insect, the two distinct elements of the nerve- 
structure which have been alluded to, the automatic and the 
conscious, are always present, and always to be traced. The 
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automatic ganglia are still grouped in a lengthened-out and 
continuous chain, which in the vertebrated animals is lodged, 
for the purpose of safe keeping, in the internal cavity of the 
backbone, and in that retreat is designated the spinal cord, 
whilst the sensorium, er sense-ganglia, are packed into the 
hollowed-out space of the interior of the skull. But in even 
the most lowly forms of the backbuned creatures there is a 
new element of nerve-structure added to the sensory tract of 
the brain, which is not found in the insect. In the skull of 
the fish, for instance, a new pair of nerve-ganglia appear, hung, 
as it were, upon the sensory agglomerations, of smaller size, 
but independent and distinct. These are the first rudiments 
of a part of the brain which performs functions of a yet 
higher and more complex class than mere conscious percep- 
tion of the impressions of sense. They are the rudiments of 
the structure which is appropriated to the higher operations 
that in their full development and perfection are recognised 
as mind. With the gradual progress upwards in the scale of 
animated existence, these superadded ganglia of the brain be- 
come more prominent and more ample in their dimensions. 
In reptiles, such as the turtle, they exceed the sense-ganglia 
in size. In birds they almost cover up those ganglia beneath 
their mass. In quadrupeds they predominate largely over the 
rest of the brain, and in man they swell out into the grand 
hemispherical masses which require the overarching dome of 
the majestic skull for their accommodation and lodgment, and 
which in the most intellectual men give a ponderous mass to 
the brain, exceeding four pounds and a half in weight. 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance that this superadded 
mass of the brain, which is concerned in the higher intellectual 
and mental operations of life, has not been as happily and aptly 
distinguished by a name as the sensory ganglia have. It is 
familiarly spoken of as the hemispheres and the hemispherical 
ganglia of the brain. By the German physiologists it is termed 
the prosencephalon, or fore-brain.* But there is nothing, it 
will be observed, in any of these names which indicates the 
function this portion of the brain performs, as immediately and 
forcibly as the word sensorium does for the tract it designates. 
The hemispherical ganglia of the brain are distinguished by 


* The German physiologists divide the brain-mass into the fore- 
brain, mid-brain, and hind-brain (technically prosencephalon, mesen- 
cephalon, and metencephalon), and they have also two yet other supple- 
mentary divisions which are distinguished as the twixt-brain and 
after-brain (thalamencephalon and myelencephalon). 
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another peculiarity besides their vast relative size in all the 
more highly endowed animals, and especially in man. They 
are arranged in the form of irregular folds, which appear on 
the outer surface as sinuous convolutions. The nerve-pulp of 
which they are composed is a broad layer of considerable ex- 
tent, but this is gathered and puckered up in order to enable it 
to be packed away in the cavity of the skull, somewhat as a 
handkerchief is when it is crushed up in the hand. These 
convoluted folds of the brain increase in their number and 
complexity, in every case, with the intelligence and mental 
capacity of the animal. They are not present in the brains of 
fish, reptiles, and the greater number of birds. In the parrot, 
a single slight furrow appears as a first indication of a folding 
of the substance. In bats, rabbits, hares, hedgehogs, and 
moles, the convolutions are not more marked than they are in 
the parrot. In the carnivorous and ruminating quadrupeds 
they are very abundantly developed, with the folds running 
only in a longitudinal direction. In the elephant and the 
apes, and in man, they are still more abundant, and are directed 
transversely across the breadth of the brain, as well as along, 
and in some places the furrows between them are so deep as to 
separate each hemispherical mass intosubordinate protuberances, 
or lobes. In the apes and in man there are three of these at 
each side of the brain. 

The convoluted arrangement of the hemispherical ganglia 
of the brain, in these highly endowed animals, is connected 
with another very remarkable peculiarity of structure, which 
goes far to explain the object for which it is designed. The 
brain is nourished by blood which is supplied from a vast 
vascular network, or coat of vessels, thrown over the outside 
of the mass, and this vascular net dips in between the con- 
tiguous surfaces wherever there are folds. Under this plan, 
the supply of blood is very much more abundant and free than 
it could possibly be if such extension of the vascular net into 
the interior of the brain-substance had not been carried out. 
The more convoluted the brain, the more copious is its nourish- 
ment by blood; and the more copious its nourishment, of course 
the higher is its activity, and the more energetic are its opera- 
tions. 

The brain-substance, which is folded into these convolu- 
tions in the higher animals, consists of an almost inconceivable 
number of very minute spherules of nerve-pulp connected to- 
gether by a most intricate maze of nerve-threads, which 

traverse the substance in all directions, and which obviously 
serve the purpose of establishing a vital connexion between 
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the different groups of spherules.* The subtle operations, 
which are secondarily performed upon the primary impressions 
of sense, are accomplished by the instrumentality of this most 
complicated apparatus. The conscious impressions originated 
in the sense-ganglia are transmitted on to these penetralia of 
nervous life, and are there so dealt with as to be converted into 
ideas and memories, and to be made the material for the con- 
structive operations of the mind. But the final and ultimate 
results of these mental operations, performed in connexion 
with the convoluted ganglia, appear to be returned to the 
proper organ of conscious sensation. The sensory ganglia are 
as much concerned with the conscious perception of ideas as 
they are with the simple impressions of sense, and the con- 
scious life of the higher animals is made up of a combination 
of both sense-impressions from without, and of brain opera- 
tions from within. 

The psychological truth, which this comparative examination 
of the brain-structure of the different classes of animals 
teaches, is that there is some faculty, over and beyond that of 
mere sensational consciousness, wherever there are the hemi- 
spherical ganglia in the brain, superadded to the sensory 
masses, which are placed in the head directly behind the eyes, 
and which, in the vertebrated animals, are planted above the 
nose and between the ears, the three most specialised organs 
of sense; and that this superadded power is narrow or wide 
in proportion as the hemispherical ganglia are small and com- 
pact, or large and expanded into voluminous convoluted folds. 
Wherever there are convoluted hemispheres to the brain, there 
are certainly memory, the formation of ideas out of the im- 
pressions of sense, the association of sensations and ideas into 
connected trains, consciousness of ideas, capacity for the exer- 
cise of volitional impulse and intentional movement, the per- 
ception of the conditions of an external world, and the power 
of acting in relation to that external world according to the 
knowledge of it that has been imbibed. If such operations 
of the brain-hemispheres be accepted as indicating the exist- 
ence of mind, then there is mind, to that extent, in the lower 
animals. 

But the lesson has a deeper application than this. The 
hemispherical ganglia of the brain are enormously more com- 
plicated and relatively more vast in man than they are in any 
animals of lower grade. It is certain, therefore, that there is 
some brain capacity conferred by his organisation upon man 





* See Edinburgh Review, No. cccv., p. 60. 
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which the lower animals do not possess. To determine what 
this superadded capacity is, that is peculiar to man and that is 
not shared with him by the lower animals, is the great problem 
which has to be dealt with by comparative psychology. 

Dr. Carpenter, who has very exhaustively and carefully 
examined this question from the physiologist’s point of view, 
and who stands prominent amongst the authorities who accept 
the existence of reasoning processes and emotional states, analo- 
gous to those which are exercised and experienced by man, in 
such sagacious animals as the horse, the elephant, and the dog, 
concludes tinat the distinction between the mental capacity of the 
lower animals and man consists in the circumstance that those 
animals are destitute of the power of reflecting upon their 
own mental states, and that they are therefore incapable of 
performing any mental process im which there is abstraction, 
or generalisation of ideas. The operations of mind, even 
in man, are in part spontaneous and automatic, and in part 
determined and directed by an effort of will. The superiority 
of man in mental capacity is due to the preponderance of the 
volitional faculties of the mind over its mere automatic 
activities, and to the discipline and growth which this favours 
and secures. In the lower animals, it is the spontaneous and 
automatic activities of the mind which are supreme. Here 
and there, as in the case of the elephant and the dog, there 
appear to be actions performed which indicate that these 
animals share to some limited extent in the higher mental 
powers that are preponderant in man. But, in most of these 
instances, a more rigid investigation of the facts makes it 
obvious that the results which have been observed are asso- 
ciated acts that can be primarily traced to the brains of men, 
rather than to any independent activity in the animals them- 
selves. Wherever domesticated animals, which have been 
trained and educated by man, are concerned, a very large 
amount of caution is required to guard against the influence of 
this most fertile source of fallacy, as is abundantly proved by 
the eager and ready credence that is given in all directions to 
the current tales of the intellectual performance and rational 
conversation of birds as low in the scale of brain-organisation 
as parrots. 

There is one peculiarity in the structural arrangements 
of the human brain which strongly favours this view of the 
question. As the hemispherical ganglia of the brain become 
more largely developed in the ascending scale of the animal 
organisation, white nerve-threads appear, connecting the several 
parts with each other, and assuming at last the form of fibrous 
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cords passing in various directions. These white cords are 
then termed the commissures of the brain. In the human 
brain such commissures are of exceedingly large dimensions. 
This is exactly what should be, if the distinctive character of 
the human mind, which is ministered to by the brain, is the 
faculty of constructing complicated and abstract ideas out of 
simpler perceptions and states. It is recognised by all physio- 
logists that these commissural bands, so largely developed in 
the brain of man, are the material means by which the simpler 
conceptions of the mind are associated, sorted, and classed, and 
by which the more complicated perceptions are arrived at. 
The metaphysicians, who deduce all their conclusions from the 
observed operations of the mind, for the most part hold that 
the lower animals possess a kind of understanding built up 
directly from the impressions of sense, but that they have no 
capacity for abstracting ideas, and no originating or creative 
power; and that man has a higher and superadded attribute of 
mind, which can both abstract ideas and originate mental pro- 
cesses, and that these higher capabilities constitute the reason 
which is given to man and denied to the rest of the animal 
creation. But this reason of the metaphysician is just those 
higher capacities of abstraction, comparison, and judgment, 
which are physiologically provided for by themoreample convolu- 
tions and more abundant commissural connexions of the human 
brain; and the metaphysician therefore appears to have arrived 
at pretty much the same result as the physiologist, although 
he has travelled along an entirely different path. In all pro- 
bability the lower animals can and do deal with their sensory 
impressions and with their sensational consciousness by that 
higher faculty which is termed the understanding by Kant, 
and which serves the purpose of so linking together these pri- 
mary impressions of conscious sense as to convert them into 
intelligible thought, but are altogether destitute of the yet higher 
power, so energetic and supreme in man, which then deals with 
these products of the understanding, and, as a free and inde- 
pendent activity, reasons upon them, moulding them to a pur- 
pose, and voluntarily directing the associated currents in which 
they flow. It is of this higher and exclusively human power 
that Victor Cousin speaks, in his lectures on the philosophy of 
Kant, as ‘the free and voluntary activity which assumes the 
‘government of the faculties, and which constitutes at once 
‘the personality and the consciousness.’* The mental opera- 


* Kant held that human knowledge is derived fiom two quite dis- 
tinct sources, intuitions immediately derived from the sensations, and 
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tions of the lower animals, in the absence of this directing ac- 
tivity, approach more to the character of waking dreams than 
of reasoning thought. They run along in their sense-suggested 
and unvarying trains without any higher control than that 
which is effected by the interpolation of fresh sensorial impres- 
sions; and they are only guided by man when he supplies 
these interpolated interruptions. They are more vivid and 
more coherent than human dreams only because, in consequence 
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of their being waking dreams, they have mingled in with them | 


so large a proportion of fresh sensual impressions. Concurrent 
sensations, intermixed with the memories and automatically 


driven notions, givea vividness and vigour to the images which | 
the idea-woven dreams of sleeping men do not possess. But | 


they are still essentially dreams, suggested by sense-impres- 
sions instead of by memories. This, no doubt, is a mode of 
considering the mental faculties of the lower animals which 
Dr. Lindsay would not accept. It nevertheless has, to say 


the least, quite as strong a claim to the acceptance of unbiassed 
enquirers as the alternative notion, so strongly advocated by | 
him, that large bodies of men never attain to the mental and | 


moral development of dogs. 


Dr. Lindsay, in one passage of his book, urges that we 


know nothing yet of the final potentialities in mental capacity 


of the lower animals, and that we can hardly be said to do so | 


until the same patient efforts that are lavished upon the 
negroes have been made by missionaries for the improvement 
of their anthropoid poor relations, and that, when this has been 
done, such results may be attained as will suffice to put an end 
once and for all to current sneers as to the psychological con- 
nexion between men and monkeys. If, however, this grand 
result of missionary enterprise were to be achieved, and to bring 


out the anticipated consequence, the disciples of Mr. Darwin | 


would assuredly step in and say that the monkeys had been 


developed into men by the evolution, and therefore superaddi- | 


tion, of the rational faculties. 
Notwithstanding the exaggerated strain which Dr. Lindsay 
throws upon the main line of his argument for the equality 





notions} which are formed by the understanding out of the intuitions 
derived from sense. The notions matured by the understanding are 
subsequently combined and organised into more complex and more 
abstract results by a third faculty defined as the reason. Victor Cousin 
adds to this third and highest faculty of the human mind an attribute 
of free and voluntary activity, which he thinks the conception of Kant 
did not include. It is almost certainly this power of free and volun- 
tary activity of the mind which is deficient in the lower animals, 
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1c- and fraternity of the lower animals with man, he gets back at 
an last into the domain, which has been happily designated that 
ted of organised common sense, when he sums up the attributes in 
hat which man is superior to the animals, as he does in the follow- 
es- ing words :— 

lies 


‘Civilised man possesses the following elements of superiority over 
and | other animals: 


nce 1. The power of speech. 

lem. | 2. The use of hands. 

‘ent 3. Knowledge of the arts of— 

ally (a) Writing. 

rich | (b) Printing. 

But © (c) Metallurgy. 

res- (d) Glassmaking. 

e of (e) Cooking. 

hich 4, The production and applications of fire. 

say | It is extremely difficult for man to realise the magnitude or importance 
ssed | _ of these advantages in the development of his moral and mental nature, 
| by } and to make due allowance for the disadvantage under which other 
ant animals labour in the non-possession of these accomplishments. 

_ In this we most entirely and unconditionally agree. The task 
we is so difficult, indeed, that Dr. Lindsay has utterly failed to 
icity accomplish it, or he would at once have perceived that the 
lo so things which he thus enumerates are exactly the circumstances 

the which warrant the induction that the lower animals are inferior 
nent to man; and instead of confining to five or six heads the arts 
been| in which man excels, he might have extended them to every 
end act of civilised life. 


con- Whilst glancing at what he terms ‘ unsolved problems in the 
rand ‘ psychology of the lower animals,’ Dr. Lindsay gives careful 
wring | _— attention to the curious circumstance that many of the lower 
‘rwin | animals find their way with readiness and precision where man 








been! _ is hopelessly at fault, and he inclines to attribute this power to 
addi-| the presence of asixth supplementary sense, which confers upon 
_ them an intuitive knowledge of the points of the compass, or 
ndsay something of the kind. In many instances this power of 
ality self-cuidance manifestly depends on keen observation and re- 
tentive memory. It is so with the horse in travelling through 
litions strange country. Attention to landmarks, memory, and 
ng are attachment to home often enable it to strike out a correct 
more path through the wilderness, and especially in the dusk twi- 
— light hour, when its rider is entirely without any serviceable 
ribute 


clue. The dog will do even more astonishing things. Dr. 
Lindsay reproduces the narrative of the Scotch collie which 
shipped himself home, entirely amongst strangers, from Calcutta 
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to Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, on board a ship bound for 
Dundee. He first went to Dundee, and then changed his ship 
there for another just starting for Inverkeithing. It is here 
quite manifest that the dog must have been unconsciously 
rather than rationally led. There was some familiar sight, 
sound, or smell on board the Dundee ship which attracted his 
regard and induced him to establish himself on board, and in 
the same way when he reached Dundee he found something 
there which was redolent and suggestive of Fife. The case of 
the crossing of wide tracts of sea, and often for considerable 
distances during night, by migratory birds, is a more difficult 
one to understand; but it is probable that they are guided in 
their flight by some extension of the acuteness of their ordinary 
senses rather than by the operation of a distinct one not yet 
known to man. It is a well-settled fact that the sight, the 
hearing, and the smell are very much more acute in some 
animals than they are in man. The keenness of both sight 
and smell in the vulture, the sharpness of hearing in the 
horse and in rabbits and hares, and the acuteness of smell 
in sporting dogs are well known to everyone. There certainly 
are sonorous vibrations distinguished by insects which are 
quite imperceptible to man. It is very probable, therefore, that 
migratory birds are guided in their nocturnal passage over the 
sea by perceptions of an ordinary sensual class, operating upon 
organs of exceptionally delicate capacity and structure. 
Amongst the numerous circumstances which Dr. Lindsay 
adduces in support of his notion of the mental equality of 
the lower animals with man, he places the influence of alcohol. 
He says that, although in some rare instances the lower 
animals have the force of will, or the good sense, to stop in 
time in their tippling, there is always the danger that the 
liking for strong drink may become a craving, and that the 
craving may grow into an insatiable and irresistible impulse, 
and at last amount to actual dipsomania and incurable disease. 
A cock alluded to by Dr. Magnan, of Paris, that had acquired 
a fondness for absinthe, used to drink of it until he fell, as if 
lifeless, and lay motionless upon the ground, and then after a 
short time would try to get up, but fail and fall back beating 
the air with his wings, and scraping up the soil. Nevertheless, 
as soon as he was able, he returned to his tippling, as Dr. 
Lindsay remarks, ‘ just as though he were as stupid as a man.’ 
In the year 1864 the people of Dublin used to flock in crowds 
to the Zoological Gardens to see a Natal lion take its whisky- 
punch, which the noble beast did on the Sunday before its death, 
‘just as if it had been a Christian.’ The parrot, notwith- 
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: standing the astuteness of its ordinary conversation, becomes 
) garrulous upon wine. Rats broach beer, wine, and spirit casks 
, without any encouragement or teaching from man, and get 
7 dead drunk whenever they have the opportunity. <A cat of 
i. weak brain became so inordinately fond of porter that in the 
S end she forswore milk for the more seductive beverage: The 
a horse becomes vicious and unmanageable when inebriated. It 
- appears that, upon the whole, champagne is the favourite tipple 
f among the lower animals. But the crowning instance of the 
e | equality of the lower animals with man in the intellectual 
t privilege of drunkenness is that of a jelly-fish which rolled 
n about in the water when it was tipsy, ‘ just like the staggering 
y &§ ‘of a drunken man, and then sank into a state of torpid in- 
at sensibility from which nothing could arouse it. These instances, 
e and very many others of a similar nature, appear inferentially 
i |  tohave been brought together to support the argument that 
it | the lower animals are mentally like man. It is nevertheless 
1¢ not possible to doubt that Dr. Lindsay, as a ‘ physician natu- 
‘ll ‘ ralist,’ is quite aware that alcohol in reality exerts its pecu- 
ly liar physical influence upon all parts of the nervous structures, 
re the lowest as well as the highest. When men become insensible 
at from strong drink, it is clearly the seat of sensational con- 
he sciousness, or the sensorium, which is paralysed by the narcotic 
on agent ; and this is that part of the brain-structure which is most \ 
certainly shared with man by at least all the lower vertebrata. 
ay Dr. Lindsay conceives that the mental equality of the lower 
of animals with man entitles them to share in many of the social 
ol. advantages which ina state of advanced civilisation he pro- 
ver vides for his own kind. He thinks that, if it is incumbent 
in upon him to maintain aged people in their declining years, the 
the same thing should assuredly be done for animals whose only fault 
the is the decrepitude of age ; that there should be well-appointed ; 
Ise, | asylums for the old, and that testamentary dispositions in i 
Ise. favour of animals should cease to be regarded as evidence of i 
red incapacity or insanity in the testator, as in the case of the \ 
s if Viennese lady, contested in a law court in 1874, in which the : 
or a testator had left her whole fortune to twelve pet cats, their 
‘ing legitimate offspring, and the custodians of these feline legatees, 
ess, existent and to come. There should be arrangements for 
Dr. } boarding out animals during the holiday excursions of the 
an.’ human members of the family. There should be hospitals for ; 
wds special diseases, and above all things for the insane. There 
sky- should be establishments of this class for the horse, the dog, 
ath, the cat, and the ox—for song birds and for poultry. There 
rith- should be sanatoria for convalescents, a sanitary organisation 
VOL, CLIT. NO. CCCXI. r 
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and inspection in zoological gardens and menageries, maternity 
charities for the solace of four-footed mothers, and of course 
reformatories as well as prisons for culprits. The only scruple 
which appears to have limited the benevolent aspirations of 
Dr. Lindsay in this direction seems to have been the possible 
doubt whether it was right to maintain bugs, fleas, and lice in 
vermin wards, and to give them periodical supplies of male 
and female human mendicants as food. It may be presumed, 
under all the circumstances, that it is not really a slip of the 
pen, as it seems to be at the first glance, when he speaks of 
the foundation, endowment, and support of institutions of this 
class as being dictated by the spirit of ‘ philanthropy. 

These utopian and fanciful schemes contain, however, 


some really practical suggestions, mingled with their fervid | 


enthusiasm, which are worthy of kindly and respectful con- 
sideration at the hands of thoughtful and benevolent men. 
Water-troughs might assuredly be provided in towns for 
smaller domesticated animals, as well as for horses and oxen, 
and much might be taught in schools regarding the habits of 
the lower animals that would go far towards revolutionising 
the hard-handed and unsympathetic way in which they are too 
commonly treated by those who have them in charge. Dr. 
Lindsay recommends that there should be special lesson books 
for schools illustrating the habits and natural history of ani- 
mals, and that formal instruction on the same subjects should 
be provided for the occupants of pulpits as well as for the 
attendants at schools, so that there may be more frequent allu- 
sions to such topics in sermons than are now met with. He 
suggests that prizes might be given in schools for intelligent 
observation of the habits of animals, and that pictorial repre- 
sentations of the best types of animal character should be ex- 
hibited at places of public resort, and particularly at railway 
stations. From this last allusion it would almost seem that 
he must have had in his mind the noble and touching dog por- 
trait that makes its mute appeal against vivisection at most of 
the metropolitan railway stations, and that most probably has 
secured more converts than very many of the exaggerated and 


indiscriminate denunciations that have been uttered elsewhere. | 


In one of the sections devoted to the treatment of the lower 
animals the following eloquent passage occurs :— 


‘It is perhaps too much to expect jany radical change in opinion 
and practice in the present generation regarding the treatment that 
animals have a right to expect at man’s hands. Our hopes naturally 
centre in the rising generation, in the proper education of the young 
of both sexes, in the principle and practice of humanity to animals, in 
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the application of the grand old golden rule of Scripture to all living 
sentient creatures. What our children have to learn, what they should 
be carefully taught, is that other animals, or at least those with whom 
we have most to do, think and feel as we do; are affected by the same 
influences, moral or physical ; succumb to the same diseases, mental or 
bodily ; are elevated or degraded in the social scale according to our 
treatment ; may become virtuous and useful, or vicious and dangerous, 
just as we are appreciative, sympathetic, kindly disposed towards 
them.’ 


This is so true that, although we do not yet share with M. 
Houzeau his sanguine anticipation that monkeys may some 
day be taught to speak, we do participate with Frederika 
Bremer in the rational belief that nobler races of animals may 
be yet produced by better and more kindly treatment on the 
part of man. 

In the training of animals the great secret of success is that 
their education shall be commenced at a very early age, and 
that it shall be conducted with the utmost patience and gentle- 
ness. In reference to the itinerant exhibitions known as 
happy families Dr. Lindsay remarks :— 

‘It is astonishing what man can achieve in the training of animals 
by the practical application of such qualities as patience, perseverance, 


sympathy, kindness, mercy, if only the animals be taken in hand at 
a very early stage of their growth.’ 


It is equally certain that injudicious and cruel treatment 
exercises a very pernicious and degrading influence upon the 
character of animals, and that man is on this account respon- 
sible for much of the vicious behaviour that is met with 
amongst them. 


‘When a master is angry ; when he is absurdly or cruelly severe in 
the form or degree of punishment administered; when punishment is 
inflicted on an innocent animal; when the punisher is a person whom 
the punished animal hates; when the animal is naturally irritable, or 
has been rendered unnaturally so by continuous ill usage ; and, finally, 
when punishment is improperly administered to animals labouring 
under various kinds of disease, mental or bodily, it is but natural that 
viciousness in the man should beget viciousness in the animal; that 
the latter should acquire a dislike, perhaps permanent, both to its work 
and its master; that its character should be vitiated by the develop- 
ment of rancour, resentment, moroseness.’ 


The inherited character of animals, which has been first 
moulded by external circumstance, and then transmitted from 
parent to offspring, has of course something to do with the 
facility with which particular results in training can be secured, 
As Dr. Lindsay remarks, the first proceeding in the training 
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of animals ‘destined for any of the learned professions’ is to 
make trial of the capacity and disposition, and to select such 
individuals as appear to be most docile and submissive. Mon- 
keys are very successfully chosen as performers at exhibitions 
simply by testing the readiness with which they give their 
attention to any unusual proceedings carried out in ‘their pre- 
sence. A monkey which is so fitful and discursive that its 
attention cannot be fixed is of no use whatever to trainers. 
Dr. Lindsay considers that domesticated and captive animals, 
when kindly dealt with by man, lose their desire for freedom 
because they are sensible of the advantages which they derive 
from their dependent state. A careful study of the lives of 
the carriage horses of London, however, certainly tends to a 
very different interpretation of the matter. If these animals 
have warm stables, a plentiful supply of hay and corn, and 
gentle and kindly handling by their attendants, they certainly 
become reconciled to their captivity, drag their carriages unre- 
sistingly through the crowded and stone-paved thoroughfares 
during the appointed hours, and restrain the inherent im- 
petuosity of their active limbs within the legitimate bounds of 
prancing and high action. But nothing can well be further 
from the truth than that these horses voluntarily and know- 
ingly barter the free life of the pasture for the drudgery of 
the streets and the imprisonment of the stables, or that they 
acquiesce in their fate because they are conscious of the ad- 
vantages of shelter and corn. The life of the domesticated 
horse is perhaps on the whole the most telling proof that could 
be adduced of the absence of high faculties of mind in this 
class. It indicates in the most striking way that in the lower 
animals the so-called mental faculties are altogether comprised 
within the domain of habit and automatic action. The well- 
broken horse dreams through its uneventful life, obedient to 
the suggestions of its senses, and to the chains of association 
that are imposed upon it by man. The secret of its docility 
is the readiness with which it acquires and repeats the habits 
that are established for it by man, and its inability to originate 
purposes of its own. Every action in its useful life may be 
traced to the influence of the human and not of the equine 
brain, until it begins to kick, and then almost always its kick- 
ing can be also ascribed to some accidental derangement in the 
links of its automatic chain. It will assuredly be an ill day 
for the cab and carriage service of London when the horses 
begin to reason upon the advantages which they possess. An 
entirely similar remark must be made in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of trained elephants, when they so cleverly give their 
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assistance to capture their wild brethren of the forest. These 
are continually adduced as marvellous proofs of the mental 
capacity of these animals. But their testimony rather is to 
passive docility and proneness to act upon automatic sugges- 
tion, then to any power of independent thought. The elephant 
has a wider range and a greater versatility of associated per- 
ceptions and impulses than the horse, but it is very nearly as 
much under the influence of automatic habit, and can be 
played upon by its human manipulator with nearly the same 
precision and certainty of result. Dr. Lindsay in one place 
refers to the dread which the ox sometimes exhibits for the 
shambles. As a general rule, the ox seems to be marvellously 
unconscious of the fate which awaits him when he is unresist- 
ingly led into the slaughterhouse, and in his death testifies 
very forcibly to the same truth of the unreasoning and auto- 
matic character of the mental operations of the animal. The 
dog, of all the lower animals, seems to approach the most 
nearly to the confines of debateable ground in the initiation of 
apparently independent acts. But very much of the effect 
which he produces in this particular may in reality be referred 
to the still larger range and to the still greater versatility of 
his trains of sense-derived impressions, and to his position, in 
his unbroken life of domestication, as the dependent and inti- 
mate friend of man, and must be taken to indicate impressi- 
bility and retentiveness rather than true originating power. 
The entire subject of the mental life of the lower animals is 
one that is full of interest for thoughtful men, and this is a 
charm which is not at all diminished by the fact that there are 
still mysterious depths in it that have not yet been fathomed 
either by physical or metaphysical methods of research. Dr. 
Lindsay’s book is a valuable contribution to this branch of 
scientific enquiry on account of the vast mass of information 
which it brings within’ easy and manageable reach for indepen- 
dent examination and review. But it is not too much to say 
that the author has not succeeded in the establishment of his 
dogma of the mental equality of the lower animals with man. 
His stories are amusing, but his arguments are futile, and 
his conclusions preposterous. 
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Art. III.—1. The Russians on the Amur. By E. G. Raven- 
STEIN. London: 1861. 


2. The Eastern Seas. A Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘Dwarf. By Captain R. W. Bax, R.N. London: 1875. 


3. Russian Development and our Naval and Military Position 
in the North Pacific. By Captain J. C. R. Cotome. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxi. 
London : 1877. 


4, Les Colonies Frangaises. Par Paut GAFFAREL, Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon. Paris : 1880. 


[se rapid growth and present wealth and importance of our 
Australasian colonies are amongst the most striking fea- 
tures of Queen Victoria’s reign. Her Majesty had been several 
years on the throne when, as has been remarked, ‘ New South 
* Wales—then including Victoria and Queensland—was a 
‘ feeble settlement, still troubled by a residuum of transported 
‘ criminals.’ The English population of our colonial possessions 
in all parts of the world in the year of the Great Exhibition 
—a more intelligible date, perhaps, than the figures 1851— 
was not much over two millions. The colonies in the South 
Pacific alone now contain nearly three millions of inhabitants 
of European descent. Their united revenues are greater than 
that of many an ancient and important state in Europe, The 
total value of their imports and exports is nearly a hundred 
millions sterling. The statistics of their realised wealth, of 
their railways, their telegraphs, their post-offices, and their 
shipping, compare favourably with those of many far earlier- 
settled communities. Important as they are, however, and 
closely as they are connected with the mother country by the 
ties of commerce as well as of nationality and loyal affection, 
our intercourse with them includes but a part, and not the 
greater part, of our commercial interests in the Pacific Ocean. 
The exchange of commodities—exclusive of bullion—between 
the United Kingdom and our great dependencies at the An- 
tipodes reaches in money value a total of about forty millions 
of pounds sterling. With our other possessions and the foreign 
countries which may be taken as belonging to the ‘ Pacific 
‘ system,’ we have a trade reaching a value of nearly sixty 
millions. In fact, about one-sixth of the whole external com- 
merce of Great Britain is carried on with the states and 
colonies which compose it. 
The system, hydrographically and strategically considered, 
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may be said to extend from the Straits of Malacca on the 
west to the American coast on the east, and from Russian 
Tartary and the Amoor to Southern Chili and Tasmania. It 
comprises the whole sea-board of the Chinese Empire and of 
Western America, north and south, besides the great Dutch, 
French, and Spanish colonies. Our business relations with 
these countries are intimate and extensive. With the treaty 
ports of China and with Hong-kong we exchange annually 
upwards of twenty million pounds’ worth of goods. With 
Japan we do a business of over three millions, with the 
Philippines of more than two, and with the Dutch islands 
three and a half. With French Cochin-China, Siam, and our 
Straits settlements our yearly trade amounts to close on five. 
On the other side of the ocean the figures of our commerce 
with the Spanish American Republics amount to about: twelve 
millions ; whilst a still larger sum would represent the value 
of our increasing intercourse with California and of our trans- 
actions with the remaining countries. 

These figures, large as they are, do not exhaust the enumera- 
tion of our interests in the Pacific. Of the great carrying 
trade between the ports that line its coasts, and from them 
to other quarters of the globe, we enjoy an ample share. In 
the year 1877, exclusive of the coasting trade, the tonnage 
of ships entered and cleared in the Australasian ports was 
6,394,529 British, and 608,963, or less than one-tenth, foreign. 
About four-fifths of the transport of commodities to and 
from the Chinese Empire by sea are effected in vessels carry- 
ing the British flag. Lines of steamers flying the same ensign 
pass and repass accoss the South Pacific from Panama to the 
Antipodes, along the coast of South America, and between 
Japan and China and our possessions in Australia and Malacca. 
In addition to these must be taken into account the great 
trade between our colonies throughout the world and the 
several Pacific States on both sides of the ocean, and the vast 
quantities of food for our home population which come to us 
from San Francisco, in order to form a correct estimate of 
the magnitude of our interests throughout that immense area. . 

The enormous Pacific Ocean occupies nearly one half of the 
whole surface of the globe, its extent being greater than that 
of all the dry land put together. Other European nations 
besides ourselves possess important dependencies in its western 
portion, near which our own colonies are situated or our chief 
trade routes run. Between the Straits settlements and Hong- 
kong lies the great French colony of Cochin-China, which— 
if recent reports are to be trusted—will be soon extended up 
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to the frontier of China proper by the annexation of the still 
‘ protected’ empire of Annam. In a former number of this 
Journal * an account has been given of this rising French de- 
pendency, in whose fertile fields is to be found the securest 
granary of the crowded denizens of the southern provinces of 
the Middle Kingdom. The whole of our China and Japan 
trade passes along its coasts, and at an easy distance from the 
mouth of the river on which the capital, Saigon, stands.. 
few hundred miles from the coast of Queensland lie the islands 
which make up the New Caledonia group, which have been 
in the hands of the French since 1853. Our newly acquired 
possession, Fiji, lies between them and the cluster of islands in 
the South Pacific, Taiti, Tuamotu, and the Marquesas, which 
last are also dependencies of France. The Dutch Indies of the 
Archipelago are neighbours of our settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca, and at Labuan. Portugal still retains a memory of 
her former conquests in the island of Timor. The great group 
of the Spanish Philippines lines one of the old routes to the 
Chinese ports followed in the days of sailing vessels during 
the adverse monsoon, but now less and less used as the trade 
continues to pass yearly into the hands of steamship owners. 
On the other side our colony of British Columbia marches with 
the territory of the United States both on the north and on 
the south. Colonial possessions of all the maritime powers, 
with the exception of the British province just named, lie 
only in the western and southern portions of the Pacific, a fact 
due to the peculiarity of the distribution of the islands which 
break its surface. Along the whole eastern side, from Van- 
couver to the Straits of Magellan, there is a wide belt of 
water, in which islands rarely occur. This circumstance tends 
to complicate considerably the question of providing coaling 
stations for the steam fleets which are already beginning to 
traverse its great spaces, and for the squadrons to which some 
day or other the rapidly increasing commerce may have to look 
for protection. 

One of the most powerful of European nations has for many 
years had a footing on the shores of the Pacific; though, hav- 
ing first made her way to them by land, her possessions are 
continental rather than insular. Russia is the owner of great 


tracts of coast on the North Pacific; and though of late ' 


years she has resigned her American territory to the United 
States, with the adjoining group of the Aleutian islands, she 
has compensated herself by extending the southern limit of her 


* Edinburgh Review, No. ccci., ‘The French in Indo-China.’ 
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ill Amoor province of Eastern Siberia to the frontier of Corea; 
iis whilst her cession of the Kuriles to Japan has given her 
le- undivided ownership of Sakhalin, which is close to, and forms 
ast but an outwork of, her possessions on terra firma. The de- 
of velopment of the Russian Empire in this quarter has not been 
an watched in this country with the interest which it deserves. 
he i The history of her colonisation of the remote regions drained 
a7 by the Amoor and its tributaries and washed by the waters of 
ids the Seas of Tartary and Okhotsk is a record of adventure, 
en persistence, and conquest of hardships, which is well worth 
red attention. 
in It was in the sixteenth century that a party of wandering 
ich © Cossacks is said to have crossed the Ural chain, and added the 
the | territory which afterwards became Siberia to the dominion of 
3 of the Czars of Muscovy. Their subjects continued to penetrate 
- of further east ; and in the first half of the succeeding century, 
pup | Yakutsk on the Lena, with which Nordenskjold’s late adven- 
the turous voyage has made us familiar, and Okhotsk in the sea 
‘ing to which it gave its name, were founded. A detachment of 
ade Cossacks, sent to subdue some of the nomad tribes of the deso- 
ers. late region beyond the Lena, first heard of the existence of a 
vith great river running to the east, on the banks of which dwelt 
on races who cultivated the soil, and who traded in copper, silver, 
ers, silk, and cotton, with merchants from China and Japan. In 
, lie 1643 a party of 132 men, under a leader named Pojarkof, 
fact left Yakutsk to find the river. Slowly ascending the 
hich numerous streams which traverse the country, he was com- 
V an- pelled to go into winter quarters, still a long way from the 
It of object of his search. From these he started with a portion of 
ends his command, dragging his stores on sledges over land. His 
ling march was delayed, and his expedition nearly ended in failure, 
g to fF owing to the treacherous conduct of one of his officers towards 
some some friendly natives. He pushed on, however, in spite of 
look terrible hardships, losing nearly fifty of his men from starva- 
tion, till he reached the mouth of the Dzeya, which is an 
nany affluent of the Amoor, and sailed on the mighty river itself 
hav- over 400 miles to its junction with its great tributary, the 
3 are Sungari. Thence he passed, in a voyage which lasted six 
creat weeks, to its mouth. It was not till the middle of 1646, just 
late $ three years after he had started, that he reached Yakutsk on | 
nited his return. 
, she The stream which Pojarkof had discovered was worthy of 
of her the efforts that had been made to trace its course. The 
—— Amoor is one of the largest rivers of Asia. The basin drained I 
. by it and its affluents covers an extent of more than 700,000 
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square miles. The main stream is formed by the junction of 
the Argun and Shilka, some 600 miles further east than Lake 
Baikal. The former has a course, exclusive of its minor 
windings, of 1,400 miles before it merges in the great flood 
which runs to the ocean. The Amoor proper, below the junc- 
tion named above, has a complete length, including all its 
turnings, of nearly 1,900 miles. ‘The Shilka arm is navigable 
by boats drawing not more than two feet of water from its 
junction with the Argun up to Nerchinsk, a distance of 600 or 
700 miles.* The point of confluence is called Ust Strelka, 
and there the Amoor at its very beginning is 450 yards wide. 
Entered by numerous tributaries on either side, it runs first 
to the south-east past chains of mountains, through forests of 
valuable trees, and by extensive tracts of fertile pasture-land 
for 900 miles, crossing the forty-eighth parallel of north lati- 
tude. It then turns to the north-east, and is shortly after 
joined by another great river, the Sungari; and nearly 200 
miles further on by the Usuri. Upto this point the river has 
been the frontier between the dominions of the Czar and 
Chinese Tartary. Below the Usuri, the ascent of which is 
‘in a direction between south and south-west, both banks are 
Russian territory; and the last-named river is the western 
limit of the great tract of country recently acquired by Russia, 
which includes the coast of the Gulf of Tartary down to the 
frontier of Corea. The remaining course of the great stream 
becomes more and more northerly after it has approached the 
Gulf of Tartary within twenty-five miles of Castries Bay. 
Instead of emptying itself into the gulf, however, it runs to 
the northward of the fifty-third parallel, and then, turning to 
the south-east again for a short course of about fifty miles, 
finally falls into the Liman of the Amoor, as the broad arm 
of the sea separating the northern part of the island of Sak- 
halin from the mainland is called. 

The country through which the lower part of the river 
flows is, on the whole, fertile and inviting. The forests with 
which its banks are clothed are composed of a multitude of 
species of useful trees. The flowers and verdure of the open 
spaces attest the fertility of the soil, which is further proved 
by the ease with which cereals and garden vegetables planted 
by natives, settlers, and the garrisons of the several stations, 


* The official ‘ China Sea Directory’ says of the Amoor that ‘it is 
‘ navigable for large vessels as far as Nerchinsk, 1,500 miles from its 
‘ mouth, in the summer season; in the winter it is frozen over’ (vol. 


iv. p. 106). 
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are reared. The indications of coal are numerous. Through- 
out its length the scenery is described by travellers as attrac- 
tive, and in many places it seems to be highly picturesque. 

The result of Pojarkof’s report was a renewed series of 
attempts to explore the river which he had sailed on, and 
annex the country through which it flows. In 1651, a leader 
named Khabarof, commissioned by the governor of Yakutsk, 
in one of his expeditions—after some resistance on the part 
of the native Daiirians of the region—came into contact with 
the Manchoo forces of the then recent conquerors of China. 
This was the first of a series of collisions between the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese, of which we shall, perhaps, see the 
renewal in our own time. The cruelty with which he treated 
the natives, the memory of which is said to linger still amongst 
their descendants, rendered Khabarof’s progress difficult. A 
fort that he had built was attacked by astrong Manchoo force, 
which he defeated. His behaviour to the inhabitants, in which 
he seems to have been imitated or outdone by his subordinates, 
stirred up resistance to his countrymen wherever they ap- 
peared, and was the cause of infinite mischief throughout the 
region. Mr. Ravenstein, who has collected in his valuable 
work, ‘ The Russians on the Amur,’ all that was known of the 
history and condition of Eastern Siberia at the date of its 
publication, says :— 

‘The natives appear to have been exposed to all sorts of extortion ; 
tribute was levied to an unlimited extent, without any commensurate 
good being conferred upon the natives. No settlements of peasants or 
tillers of the soil were founded; the resources of the country were 
soon exhausted by perpetual foraging expeditions of Russian adven- 
turers. When the Russians first arrived on the Amur, the natives 
cultivated fields and kept cattle. Ten years afterwards these fields 
had become deserts.’ 


The early intercourse of all European nations with the 
aboriginal or savage inhabitants of distant lands has always 
resulted in deplorable hardships and injustice to the latter, and 
the more remote the date at which it first took place, the more 
intensified have these been. It is to the honour of the rulers 
of Moscow of the time, that they did their best to stop these 
proceedings by putting subsequent expeditions under persons 
of position, and forbidding unauthorised incursions into the re- 
cently explored territory. A powerful force was sent out, to 
the command of which an officer named Stepanof succeeded. 
On the Usuri he also had a conflict with the Manchoos, of 
whom he was soon to hear again. In a fort which he had 
erected to winter in with a garrison of 500 men, he was be- 
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sieged by a Manchoo army 10,000 strong, with several pieces 
of artillery. He made so stout a defence, that in the end his 
assailants had to retire. Whilst descending the river in 1658, 
he was attacked by a flotilla equipped by the Manchoos, and, 
with more than half his men, was killed. Many prisoners 
were taken, and were transported to Peking. Their detention 
there led to the establishment of a Russian ecclesiastical mis- 
sion, formed of priests who came to minister to their captured 
countrymen at the Chinese capital, and to the opening of a 
kind of diplomatic intercourse, which was never altogether 
suspended till the Middle Kingdom was opened to the nations 
of the West by the way of its sea-coast. 

The failure of this important expedition led tothe temporary 
evacuation of the Amoor country. The next expeditions 
were for the purpose of consolidating the Muscovite hold on 
the upper waters and their tributaries. The country east of 
the Baikal Lake was explored in several directions, and the 
town of Nerchinsk was founded shortly after our Charles II. 
returned to the throne of this country. A year or two later, 
a party led by an exile of Polish birth, who had surprised and 
murdered the voivode, or governor, of one of the districts on 
the Lena, fled to the wilds of the Amoor, from which the 
Muscovites had altogether retired since Stepanof’s time. He 
built a wooden stockade or fort, to which the name of Albazin 
was given, on the banks of the river between the mouth of the 
Shilka and the Dzeya. 

The movements of the Muscovites on the Amoor and its 
tributaries began at length to excite attention in the Chinese 
Empire. The celebrated Kang-hi, the greatest of the Man- 
choo emperors, was then on the throne; and it can be easily 
understood that he and his ministers viewed with suspicion 
the appearance of strangers, comivg in the way they did, so 
near .the early possessions of his race. Complaints were ad- 
dressed to Nerchinsk on the subject; and a Russian envoy was 
actually sent to Peking to explain, and was there presented to 
the emperor and well received. The settlement at Albazin, 
nevertheless, continued, and its population increased, whilst 
fresh stations were established lower down the river and on 
the adjacent streams. At the close of the year 1682, the 
Russian posts extended to the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Albazin, founded by a fugitive murderer, had become too im- 
portant to remain longer unrecognised by the authorities at 
Moscow; a governor was appointed to it, and it received a 

ant of arms. 

The Chinese at length took steps to reassert their supre- 
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macy over the region into which the Russians had intruded 
at so many points. In 1683 a force was sent to the Amoor, 
and cleared the banks of many of its intrusive inhabitants. 
Two years later Albazin was besieged by an army 18,000 
strong, provided with light artillery. Its small and gallant 
garrison were obliged to come to terms with the besiegers, and 
marched out towards Nerchinsk. The Chinese having de- 
stroyed the fort retreated; the Russians lost no time in reoc- 
cupying it. It was again besieged; but though its garrison, 
which made a most valiant resistance, was greatly reduced in 
numbers, it still remained in the hands of its founders. The 


attacking force was ordered from Peking to raise the siege, 


that the progress of negotiations begun between the two nations 
might not be interfered with. 

‘After an interchange of several preliminary communications 
and visits of envoys on both sides, a Chinese embassy, accom- 
panied by the eminent missionary Gerbillon, arrived opposite 


the town of Nerchinsk in the summer of 1689. Several con-. 


ferences took place, and a treaty was at length signed at the 
end of the month of August in the year just mentioned. The 
object of this instrument was, as declared by its preamble, to 
maintain order in the border territories, to define the frontier 
between the dominions of the Czar and those of the Emperor 
of China, and to re-establish peace and a good understanding. 
The treaty restored the whole of the Amoor proper below the 
Shilka to China, The boundary ran eastward many miles 
north of the river to the Sea of Okhotsk. Westward it fol- 
lowed the Argun, the left bank of which was to remain Rus- 
sian, and then approximately the 50th parallel to Kiachta. 
This loss of territory was to some extent compensated by the 
acquisition of a considerable district further to the north-east, 
less fertile and more remote, but having a sea-coast and ports 
and harbours. The peninsula of Kamchatka had long been 
known by report to the Russians who frequented the Anadyr 
River. Here again it was the Cossacks who added to the 
dominions of the Czars. In 1696 Moroscovitch reached the 
Kamchatka River. In the following year it was formally 
taken possession of. ‘The Cossacks,’ says Mr. Dall,* an 
American writer, ‘lost no opportunities of inciting to hostili- 
‘ ties, and then butchering, the unfortunate natives, so that in 
‘forty years the Kamchadales were reduced to a twelfth of 
‘their original numbers. They were loaded with taxes, and 
‘the » ne yassak, or imperial tribute, was often raised tenfold by 








° Aiud and its Denman (London, 1870), p. 296, 
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‘ the avarice of the conquerors, who retained the surplus for 
‘ themselves.’ The Kurile Islands were first invaded in 1711. 
The Russia of the eighteenth century was a different country 
from the Muscovy of earlier times. The Czar Peter had 
brought his realm into definite contact with the States of the 
West, and the knowledge imported from Western Europe 
rapidly bore fruit. Scientific men, desirous of learning more 
about the extremities of the continents of Asia and America, 
brought the subject under the notice of Peter the Great, who 
drew up with his own hand instructions for an expedition to 
explore the eastern shores of his empire. Behring was ap- 
pointed to the command. He reached Okhotsk in the summer 
of 1727, built and equipped two vessels, and in the next year 
coasted along the shore of Kamchatka, and sailed through the 
straits which bear his name. He made several subsequent 
cruises. In 1740, with two ships, the ‘St. Peter’ and the ‘ St. 
‘ Paul,’ he entered the splendid bay of Avatcha, on a harbour 
of which was founded the town of Petropaulovsk, a place 
that became better known to us during the Crimean war. 

As might have been expected in a remote region inhabited 
by a few scattered tribes of savages, the boundary was but 
little respected by the Russian settlers, and frequent repre- 
sentations on the subject were made by the Chinese authorities 
to the Governor of Nerchinsk. These representations were, 
as arule, carefully considered, and infractions of the treaty 
were, as far as possible, repressed, at all events for some years. 
But about the middle of the eighteenth century scientific expe- 
ditions were sent in pretty quick succession to explore the 
Amoor country. These explorations were continued till near 
the middle of the present century, till within a few years, in 
fact, of the date of the final cession of the district to Russia. 
A hundred and forty years ago the advantages of the free 
navigation of the Amoor to the Russians were pointed out, and 
the facilities it would afford for the supply of the settlements 
in Kamchatka. In 1805 Admiral Krusenstern proposed to 
occupy Aniwa Bay at the southern extremity of Sakhalin, and 
in the following year a Russian officer actually took possession 
of the bay, but this proceeding was subsequently disavowed. 
Diplomatic attempts were made at Peking to obtain the right 
of navigating the Amoor,* or, at the least, of annually send- 
ing a few ships down it with provisions. To back up these 
negotiations it was proposed to make a hostile demonstration 
by building a flotilla of gunboats on the river. A scientific 





* 'The Pacific and the Amoor, by F. Marx (London, 1861), p. 4. 
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journey undertaken by Middendorf in 1844 along the frontier 
drew particular attention to the Amoor region, and accounts 
of early Russian adventure in that part of the world began to 
be published in several Russian newspapers, some of them 
Government organs. 

An important event occurred in 1847. This was the a 
pointment of a very distinguished and able man, Count Nicholas 
Muravief, as Governor of Eastern Siberia. One of his first 
acts was to send a small party of exploration down the Amoor. 
This expedition was never heard of again. He then ordered the 
coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk and the mouth of the river to be 
surveyed. In 1850 Lieutenant Orlof entered the Amoor from 
the sea, and in 1851 Nikolayevsk and Mariinsk, the latter just 
inland of Castries Bay, were founded. Two years after posts 
were established in the Gulf of Tartary, at Castries Bay 
itself, and in Port Imperial, and about the same time a small 
steamer, which had been bought in England, and had accom- 
panied Admiral Putiatin’s squadron to the Pacific, when the 
clouds were gathering for the war in the East which ended in 
the Crimea, wintered in the Amoor. The Russians had then 
obtained a firm footing on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. An 
American gentleman, Mr. M‘Donough Collins, who published 
twenty years ago an interesting account of his travels* in 
Siberia and the Amoor country, speaking of ‘the gradual 
‘but steady advance of the Sclavonic power,’ observes: ‘ Now 
‘the Russian finds himself master of the easternmost limits of 
‘the ancient dominions of Gengis.’ Possession de facto had 
been obtained; the legal title was to be gained afterwards. 

General Muravief’s foresight in securing positions in this 
quarter of the world soon received striking exemplification. 
In 1854 his country was at war with England and France. 
Both of these nations had squadrons in the Pacific Ocean, on 
which the trade of each had already become considerable, and 
since the opening of the Chinese ports had been gravitating 
continually towards the north. An attack made on two 
Russian ships and some strong earthworks at Petropaulovsk in 
Kamchatka failed, and another division-of the Russian naval 
force in Castries Bay, on the Gulf of Tartary, succeeded in 
1855 in eluding an English squadron detached forthe purpose 
of watching them. Muravief had ably prepared to meet all 
contingencies of the war. At the end of May, 1854, he pro- 
ceeded down the Amoor in a steamer which had been trans- 





* A Voyage down the Amoor, with a Land Journey through Siberia. 
New York, 1860. 
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ported to the banks of the Shilka, and been there put together, 
accompanied by a flotilla of barges carrying a thousand men 
and several guns. Provisions were consequently in readi- 
ness for two frigates which called for them at Cape Lazaref. 

After the unsuccessful attack by the allies, the Kamchatka 
garrison was withdrawn to Nikolayevsk, and strongly rein- 
forced by successive detachments sent down the Amoor, in 
defiance of the opposition of the Chinese mandarins. These 
were accompanied by hundreds of colonists, and settlements 
were made at several points. Steamers were launched on 
the river, and a considerable naval force came to regard the 
posts on the Gulf of Tartary as their head-quarters. In the 
autumn of 1857 the territory of the Amoor was constituted a 
separate government, under the designation of the ‘ Maritime 
‘Province of Eastern Siberia;’ the district above the mouth 
of the Usuri was subsequently formed into the ‘ Amoor Pro- 
‘vince.’ In 1858, by the treaty of Aigun, China ceded to 
Russia the left bank of the great river down to the confluence 
of the Usuri, and below that point both banks. This treaty 
was afterwards disavowed by the Chinese authorities, but their 
difficulties with France and England, whose armies occupied 
Peking, enabled General Ignatief to obtain a second treaty in 
November, 1860, which confirmed his sovereign in possession 
of the territories above named, and more minutely defined the 
boundaries. ‘ This acquisition of territory,’ said a writer in 
this Journal* eight years ago, ‘ magnificent as it was in the 
‘vast extent of country thereby added to the Russian dominions, 
‘had its chief value—for the moment at least—in the fact of its 
‘ conferring the long-coveted advantage of accessible harbours 
‘on the Pacific in a comparatively temperate latitude, where 
‘navigation is impeded by ice for at the most three or four 
‘ months during the year. The southernmost gulf of the newly 
‘ceded region, lying in latitude 43° N., contains numerous 
‘fine harbours and inlets.’ The river Tumen was now the 
southern boundary of Russia in these parts, and divided its 
province from the kingdom of Corea. ‘The territory has been 
finally rounded off and completed, as it were, by the treaty 
with Japan, made in 1875, by which the latter cedes to Russia, 
in exchange for the Kurile islands, the southern portion of the 
great island of Sakhalin. 

Mr. Ravenstein, the title of whose most useful and interest- 
ing work has been placed at the head of this article, gives an 
ample account of the climate, productions, and general character 





* Edinburgh Review, No. cclxxviii., p. 307. 
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of these new provinces. That with which we are concerned at 
present is the condition of the sea-ports and the naval forces 
which belong to the recently acquired dominion. Since the 
publication of Mr. Ravenstein’s volume, though little has been 
done to develope the natural resources of the splendid coast 
province, it has already been rendered a more efficient base 
for the squadron depending on it for supplies and harbours. 
Our information on this point is far from extensive; indeed, 
very little is known in England of the progress made in this 
direction in the region under consideration. In the year 1877 
Captain John C. Colomb, who has long been known as a 
writer on the proper distribution of our forces and the best 
method of protecting our vast ocean commerce, read a very 
important paper on this subject at the Royal United Service 
Institution. From that document and from the discussion to 
which it gave rise—both of which are reported in full in the 
number of the Journal of the Institution prefixed to the present 
article—much instruction may be derived. To the information 
there obtainable we propose to add some which we have been 
able to acquire of a later date. 

The mouth of the Tumen, which forms the southern bou 
ary of maritime Siberia, is but little north of the forty-sec 
parallel, and thence to Castries Bay is a stretch of c 
upwards of seven hundred miles in extent. This coast is 
dented with frequent harbours, some of them not only ve 
secure as anchorages, but al:o easily defensible. From thy 
forty-sixth parallel northwards the long narrow island of 
Sakhalin, which now entirely belongs to the Czar, reaches to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and forms a kind of natural breakwater to 
many of the ports on the mainland. Unlike the latter, it is 
entirely without harbours, and though much good coal can be 
obtained from it, particularly at Dui, the insecurity of the 
roadsteads throws many difficulties in the way of its shipment. 
This great island screen forms with the continent south of the 
Amoor the Gulf of Tartary, and north of it the estuary, or 
‘Liman of the Amoor.’ The latter is in most places very 
shallow, the waters of the great river flowing into it with 
such rapidity that banks of sand and mud have been formed 
which cover almost its whole surface, barely leaving two 
shallow channels, one running to the north and the other to 
the south. The result is, that the entrance of the river is 
difficult and at times dangerous. Nikolayevsk, the early 
capital of the maritime region, stands on the left bank, about 
twenty miles from the mouth. The population, including the 
garrison, was stated in 1873 to amount to five thousand. But 
VOL. CLII. NO, CCCXI. G 
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a year later Captain Bax, who visited the place in H.M.S. 
‘ Dwarf,’ says that a move was already commenced to a station 
further south. Nikolayevsk, though it enjoys the advantages 
of being on the direct line by which supplies are brought from 
the interior, and of a position sufficiently far up the river to 
render the approach of a hostile squadron difficult, has many 
disadvantages. It is frozen in for several months every year, 
and is inaccessible to vessels of large size. Castries Bay, about 
a hundred miles further south, is a less secure harbour, and 
is equally closed by ice. It is, however, nearer to the bend 
of the Amoor before the latter turns due north. ‘ There is,’ 
says Captain Bax, ‘ quick communication with the river over 
‘a short strip of land, and then by steamer across a lake, 
‘ which cuts off a very long distance round.’ 

Passing over several harbours of no small merit, we come 
at length to Olga Bay, which is south of the forty-fourth 

vallel of latitude. Though open to the south, there is shelter 

all winds in its northern part, in which the largest ships 

Captain Bax informs us that there is an outer and an 

hour, the outer one being quite safe. The settlement, 

,*seemed a busy and thriving place, the only one 

saw any farming carried on; cattle and sheep were 

and cheap.’ In the move which has been in pro- 

some time towards the south, Olga Bay appears to 

n selected as completing one of the stages, and, for a 

eriod, it was the most southern port occupied. Its 

iages are considerable without doubt. There is now a 

ut that the naval head-quarters are to be removed to it from 

tadivostok. This, however, is probably inaccurate, as ex- 
actly the same report was current in 1876. 

Vladivostok, or the ‘ Dominion of the East,’ lies in the 
deep bight formed in the coast line some seventy or eighty 
miles from the mouth of the Tumen river. We speak from 
personal experience when we say that this harbour is one of 
the finest in the world. There is an outer anchorage, which is 
a fairly snug roadstead, called the Eastern Bosphorus. From 
this runs direct to the right the inner harbour, called the Gol- 
den Horn, after a less convenient, if more celebrated, port in 
Europe. This is about three miles long, and not much above 
half a mile wide. The largest ships can ride within a few 

yards of the shore. The peculiar form of the port renders its 
defence by torpedoes and batteries easy. Several of the latter 
were erected in 1877, and it is reported recently that a con- 
siderable number of torpedoes have been constructed in Japan 
for conveyance to this and other places in Maritime Siberia. 
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‘ The harbour is well capable of defence,’ wrote Captain Bax, 
‘and from its position with regard to Japan, the Corea, and 
‘ China, will be a most important station in the event of any 
‘ troubles in the East.’ The civil population is not large, and 
is composed principally of Chinese and Manchoos, who are 
credited by the Russian officers with being, in general, fugitives 
from justice. A large number of female convicts from 
European Russia are settled here. The garrison consists of 
an éguipage or ‘ ship’s company’ of seamen, which answers to 
a regiment of soldiers, and amounts to about two thousand five 
hundred men. According to the latest accounts this garrison, 
with the seamen stationed there, has been notably strengthened. 
These not only supply the force necessary for the defence of 
the place: they also form the crews of the Siberian division 
of the fleet. It is believed that the harbour is only frozen 
over from late in December to the middle of February. A 
dockyard was established here some time ago, but, being near 
the entrance of the inner harbour, was unduly exposed to 
attack, and in 1876 there were signs of its removal to a point 
further up, together with the barracks and other Government 
buildings. The soil round about is said to be fertile, and is 
beautifully wooded. Signs of coal abound. Mr. Ravenstein, 
speaking three years ago in the discussion above mentioned, 
observed :— 


‘A coal-field strikes right across the Amoor region to within a short 
distance of Nikolayevsk ; and this coal-field, which has only begun to 
be worked experimentally, does not contain the tertiary coal of the 
seaboard. It contains jurassic coal of very superior quality ; and when 
once these coal-mines have been developed, no doubt Russia will be per- 
fectly independent of anybody else’s supply. You have coal and iron, 
and thirdly you have magnificent forests, hard and soft woods. The 
Russians have the means there of floating a navy.’ 


Therefore, if the coal close to the harbour be unsuitable for 
steam purposes, better can be easily procured from the interior, 
at no very great distance. There is almost direct river com- 
munication between Vladivostok and the Amoor at one of its 
most convenient points. The ‘Times’ of April 20, 1880, 
printed an interesting letter from a correspondent who had 
gone from St. Petersburg to the last-named port overland. 
He ascended the Usuri and the Sungachan, and then, after a 
moderate interval of land-travelling, descended the Soifun to 
Vladivostok itself.* 





* The following extracts from an official report on this place, made 
shortly after his visit, by the Cavaliere Canevaro, Captain of the Italian 
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Possiette Bay is the most southern of the Russian harbours 
in this part of the world, and it was generally believed that 
the naval station and the headquarters of the governor would 
be removed thither. It was not only further south, but was 
also thought to be open throughout the winter. The move 
thither has not, however, been made as yet. If it be true that 
there also access is closed by ice for at least some weeks, this 
move will probably not be made at all. Captain Man, a 





man-of-war ‘ Cristoforo Colombo,’ will convey a good idea of the 
importance of the station. The Cavaliere’s letter bears date August 
31, 1877 :— 

‘ Russia has made an important acquisition on the coast of Man- 
chouria, ceded to her by China a few years back. Although the Czar 
already possessed the whole eastern coast of Siberia, his dominion over 
the inhabitants of the sea-shore was only exhibited in several establish- 
ments like Petropaulovsk and Nikolayevsk, and a few others of less 
importance, which had no vitality of their own, and cost the central 
Government a great deal without being capable of ever rendering the 
services demanded by the Russian Navy, on account of the serious 
inconveniences due to climate and to the hydrographical position of 
the places selected. In possession of Manchouria, the Russians chose 
Vladivostok as a site for a colony; and, in order to make there a 
respectable naval establishment, for four years they worked at it 
with such activity that they have made a settlement of seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants arise, in which are being concentrated the 
resources which had previously been collected at other stations. . 

It is difficult to obtain statistics of the population and resources 
because of the precautions taken against it and the difficulties in the 
way of settling there experienced by foreigners. . . . From a naval 
point of view the harbour is magnificent, as it is sheltered from all 
winds, can be easily defended, and is accessible to ships of every class, 
. . « Its importance is manifest if we consider that in a few more years 
Russia can make there an imposing naval station, which, in case of 
war, may furnish ships destined to cruise in the Pacific, and more 
especially in the Japan and China seas, to oppose European influences. 
At the present time there are in the harbour six ships of war suitable 
for long cruises. They are fitted out to perform the same duty as that 
performed by the “ Alabama ” during the American War of Secession. 
The Russian naval officers count much on them, and have already 
organised their crews. . . . Although Vladivostok has a relatively 
temperate and healthy climate, a fertile and rich soil, and an admirable 
hydrographical situation on the Japan Sea, it does not seem likely to 
soon become a port important for its population and commerce, the 
Russian system of colonisation not being favourable to ventures of 
such a nature. But, at the same time, this advanced military post of 
Russia may soon be a menace to the interests of the other nations of 
Europe in these distant parts of Asia, and in a few years may become 
a danger.’ 
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gentleman who has long held an important post in the Chinese 
Maritime Customs in Manchooria, says: ‘I believe it is not 
‘open all the year round. I am strongly under the impres- 
‘ sion that the inner bay, at any rate, is blocked by ice. I feel 
‘ tolerably certain that if the outer bay could be used, cer- 
‘tainly the inner harbour could not. I do not think it is 
‘accessible at all seasons.’ Though the Tumen admits of 
communication with the interior, it turns sharply to the south- 
west, less than sixty miles from the coast; and this would 
render Possiette decidedly inferior to Vladivostok, if both 
are frozen over during the same length of time. Captain Bax 
observed signs of coal, and noticed that the soil was very fer- 
tile, potatoes appearing to grow luxuriantly. In his time a 
thousand soldiers were stationed at a place about fifteen miles 
inland. The entrance to the harbour is narrow, so that its de- 
fence by torpedoes would be easy. Sites for batteries, which 
would command the approach, could be readily found. 

The climate of the region in which these important naval 
stations and harbours are situated is certainly, for a considerable 
portion of the year, an inclement one; though it should not be 
forgotten that, during the season of the greatest trade with 
Northern China and Japan, its rigours are materially dimi- 
nished, or have altogether departed. Near Nikolayevsk, the 
river freezes over in the latter half of November, and is usually 
free from ice again in the middle of May. During the greater 
part of the winter, the prevailing winds are from the south- 
west and north-west; there is a clear sky and intense cold, 
though apparently it does not exceed that of Canada. There 
are violent snowstorms, and the snow lies to a depth of three 
feet and a half. On the coast of the Gulf of Tartary, though 
the winter is less severe, it is still sufficiently cold to render 
all navigation impossible. Castries Bay is blocked by ice till 
well onin the month of May; and all along the coast it forms 
about November or December. The winds blow from the 
south from April to August. The cold current from the 
Arctic Ocean comes down irshore, whilst the warmer Japan 
current runs to the northward further from the land; and to 
the different temperatures of their waters are attributed the 
frequent fogs. In June and July the latter are especially 
prevalent. The inner bays, however, are rarely covered by 
them. This atmospheric condition would undoubtedly tell in 
favour of a naval force acting on the defensive in this region. 
In fact it is to the peculiarity of these fogs that the escape of 
the Russian squadron, blockaded by some of our ships in 
Castries Bay during the Crimean war, is to be ascribed. 
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Captain Whittingham, of the Royal Engineers, who was on | __ like 
board one of the English ships at the time, says that there is | OM 
often a lane of water, free from fog, and from three to six | that 
miles in width, along the coast.* The summer is often espe- be a 
cially agreeable. Several recent visitors have spoken of for 
the pleasantness of the climate,t and the ease with which, in | Wat 


To whatever extent the long and severe winter and inevi- 


l 
many spots, cereals and garden vegetables can be cultivated. | pati 
table season of ice-barricade may interfere with the efficiency 








of the Eastern Siberian harbours as naval bases of operations, tell 
there is ample, if not adequate, compensation in their situation, diff 
Allusion has already been made to the facilities which attend eens 
communication between them and the country inland, from —_ 
which supplies can be drawn. The channels of the lower | aby 
Amoor and of the Usuri, and the affluents of the latter, combine Thi 
to form a system of water highways, which a very moderate Fr: 
amount of road-making on land would render complete. That | mi 
the Russians are fully alive to the importance of carrying out | the 
such work may be gathered from the fact, reported in the | Th 
traveller’s letter in the ‘ Times’ already quoted, that the pre- anne 
sent governor, Admiral Erdmann, has occupied himself in | sewn 
making roads. There has been for some years a line of tele- — 
graph from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok which is laid en- et 
tirely on Russian territory. The result is that the officials in 7 = 
the maritime province are often made acquainted with events F - 
in Europe many days before they come to the knowledge of the : ~ 
commanders of other Western squadrons, who have to pass no a 
inconsiderable part of their time at islands and ports in the | 
Pacific not in telegraphic communication with the West. It | rf 
would be impossible to form any just idea of our naval posi- ss 
tion in that ocean, if we did not take into account the position oo 
of other nations as well. The geography of the new Russian 7 on 
possessions has been dwelt upon at considerable length, as so [ = 
very little is known of them in England ; and it is now desir- © at 
able that the singular advantages which they possess should | - 
be clearly pointed out. In them Russia certainly enjoysa / -— 
maritime position in the Pacific which is unique in character. the 
It has already been observed that besides ourselves several T, , 
important Western nations may lay claim to extensive colonial | ry 
dependencies within the area of that vast ocean. But theirs, 4 aif 
* Captain Bax noticed the same phenomenon (p. 160). by 
t Though Mr. Tilly (Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific, p. 219) 
says that of Nikolayevsk is ‘about as bad as that of any part of the 
‘ world.’ ve 
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like ours, are all subject to this condition, that there is but 


$ on - a : 
re is one way- only of keeping up communication with them, and 
) six | that is by sea. In the case of our own possessions it may 


be admitted that this is less of a defect than of an advantage ; 


7 for if they cannot be reached by friends except across the 
h, in water, they can only be attacked by enemies by: the same 


ed. . path. Solong as we maintain a sufficient naval force to pre- 
clude the possibility of their being assaulted with anything 
like system or persistence, their isolation will undoubtedly 
tell in our favour. With the colonies of other nations it is 
ion. different. If ever such nations are engaged in a serious mari- 
time war, many of their dependencies will prove simply a 


_ source of weakness ; it will be extremely difficult to protect or 
wer even supply them, and probably disastrous to resign them. 
bine This is the case even with the continental possessions of 
rate France in Indo-China, which hang so close upon the flank of 
That | our trade-route beyond Singapore. As far as connexion with 
out t the mother country is concerned, they are as isolated as Taiti. 
the | The Russian provinces, on the other hand, are in direct con- 
pre- | nexion with the rest of the Empire. They represent, in fact, 
z* merely successive extensions of its frontier ; and, except in the 
ele. case of Kamchatka, which has already proved itself in war to be | 
on nevertheless not without its value as a station, they are not to ! 
5 ie be considered as outlying possessions. No season interferes with 
ats the communication between them and the more settled parts of t 
the the Czar’s dominions. From Nikolayevsk, for example, the 
ape mail takes about two months to reach St. Petersburg.* In 
the | the summer steamers ply on the Amoor and the other rivers, and 


beyond the point of navigation there are roads for horses and 
wheeled carriages. The Amoor Steam Navigation Company 
possesses a large fleet of steamers and cargo-boats, and commodi- F 
ties are easily transported by them from the cities of Western 
Siberia, or from the cultivated tracts on the banks of the river, 
to the neighbourhood of the coast towns. In the winter tra- i 


It 
Osi- | 
tion 
sian 
; 80 FF 
sir | 





uld § velling is more expeditious, if less comfortable, as sledges can 
sah everywhere traverse the snow-covered ground. 

an But this by no means exhausts the strategic advantages of 
wall the situation. The peculiarity of the fogs in the Gulf of 


me Tartary has been mentioned above as being strongly in favour 

rw ¥ of anavy employed on the defensive. There will be little 

ma difficulty in perceiving that a blockading squadron, compelled, 
by the nature of things, to remain at a certain distance in the 

19) fF caneeer, 

= * The purchased cruiser, ‘ Nijni Novgorod,’ has actually made the 

voyage from Odessa to Vladivostok in fifty-two days. 
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offing, would be placed at a serious disadvantage by the almost 
certain continuance of foggy weather at sea, which should 
leave the inshore waters, in which the defending force would 
operate, altogether unobscured. There is another advantage 
due to the geographical peculiarities of this region, which would 
add greatly to the strength of a defending squadron, however 
weak numerically. The island of Sakhalin has already been 
compared to a screen. It does indeed perform exactly the 
office of a screen to a great portion of the Siberian coast. To 
blockade that coast effectually, provision would have to be made 
against egress either by the gulf to the south or by the Liman 
ot the Amoor to the north. This could only be secured by 
employing two separate forces, one stationed in the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the other in the Japanese Sea. The blockaded 
navy, acting on interior lines, might with ease combine to 
operate against either one of these without its being in the 
power of the other to come to its assistance in time.* 

A consideration of the above facts can hardly fail to show 
the remarkable strength of the Russian naval position in the 
Pacific as compared with that of any other European nation, 
not excepting ourselves. Now that Russia has resigned Alaska 
and the Aleutian Archipelago to the United States, her do- 
minions lie altogether within a ring fence. In addition to that, 
Possiette Bay, Vladivostok, and Olga Bay are at no great dis- 
tance from the path taken by the ships that trade to Shanghai, 
the Yang-tze, Northern China, and Japan. Vladivostok, in- 
deed, is only 1,600 miles from Hong-kong, and is therefore 
nearly the same distance from it that the latter colony is 
from Singapore. It is only about four days’ run north of 
Shanghai. The possession of an island station in the nar- 
row waters between Japan and Corea or off the southern ex- 
tremity of the latter peninsula would, without doubt, to a 
great extent neutralise these advantages. In the absence of 
such a possession it would seem that the only course open to 
a navy called upon to protect the trade of this country against 
cruisers issuing from the Siberian ports would be to attack 
them in form and destroy the ships which they might contain. 
One significant anecdote may be given, which will explain with 
much distinctness what the escape of a cruising squadron from 
those harbours would imply as against our commercial interests 
in the Pacific. When, towards the end of 1878, the late 








* It should perhaps be noted that very large ships cannot pass from 
the Gulf of Tartary to the Liman of the Amoor; but it is not likely that 
ships of such a class would be employed on either side in those waters. 
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Prime Minister was presented with a gold box by the British 
residents in San Francisco, the spokesman of the deputation, 
Mr. Harrison, said in the course of his address, ‘ We had 
‘thirteen Russian cruisers lying in our harbour, and some 
¢ 600,000 or 700,000 tons about leaving it.’* As the greater 
part of the cargoes of the ships whose sailing depended upon 
the event of peace or war, was composed of food for this country, 
we may concede that there was something more than mere 
business interests that might have had to look to our navy for 
protection. 

The strength of the force at the disposal of the Russian 
governor of the maritime province has of late been considerably 
increased. The navy of Russia is divided into several distinct 
divisions, of the Baltic, the Black Sea, &c. The men and the 
ships stationed in the newly acquired dominion belong to the 
Siberian fleet. Both officers and seamen are engaged on terms 
of service differing from those in force in the other sections of 
the navy, and are paid on a different and a higher scale. The 
normal strength of the personne is, as has been said above, one 
équipage or ‘ship’s company,’ of about 2,500 men, a number 
which probably falls but little short of that of the united 
crews of our whole China squadron, and is about equal to those 
of our Pacific and Australian squadrons put together. In 
order that the seamen may be free to man the vessels of the 
Siberian fleet, it appears, if we may trust recent accounts from 
China coming from an English source, that a large force of 
Cossacks has been ordered to the country in consequence of 
the threatening aspect of the relations of Russia with the 
Chinese Empire. The military force maintained in the whole 
Amoor region is some 15,000 strong, of which about two- 
thirds are to be found on the lower portion of the river and in 
or near the coast ports. An ordinance of the middle of May 
of the present year directs the formation of four battalions of 
riflemen from amongst the settlers. 

The ships of the Siberian fleet of all classes numbered till 
recently five sea-going cruisers of moderate size, and nearly 
twenty transports, gunboats, and river steamers. These have 
been considerably reinforced, and one of the latest pieces of 
intelligence received concerning this portion of the Russian 
navy is that five vessels of large dimensions are to be added to 
it. The well-built and rapid ocean steamers purchased by 





* Commander Gurdon, R.N., says (Journal of Royal United Service 
Institution, vol. xxi. p. 686): ‘I have seen 70,000 tons of British ship- 
‘ ping lying at anchor at one time in the harbour of San Francisco.’ 
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the Government and by patriotic societies during the Turkish 


war have been employed to run at regular intervals between | 


Odessa and Vladivostok, carrying convicts and warlike stores, 
and being prepared to remain out if circumstances should render 
their presence in the far East desirable. One of these, the 
‘ Nijni Novgorod,’ is just about to make her second trip from 
the Black Sea. These vessels have great speed and excep- 
tional coal-carrying capacity, and are, in fact, exactly the kind 
of craft which would prove most formidable in war to an 
enemy’s commerce. It will be remembered that our own Ad- 
miralty made preparations, during the complications in the East 
of Europe, to equip, if desirable, a certain number of the faster 
steamers of our mercantile marine, with the special object of 





aiding in the protection of our ocean trade. The authorities | 


of St. Petersburg have actually put into practice that which 


we have been providing for as a possible future expedient. | 
In a list of the ships of the Russian navy now before us we 


can count no less than twelve of such vessels purchased from 
the merchant service at home, in Germany, and in the United 
States; whilst another, which promises to be the most efficient 
of all, is being constructed by a French company at La Seyne, 
near Toulon, 

In addition to this Siberian squadron the Russians have 
also a regular division of ships in Chinese waters under an 
admirai who is, in peace at all events, quite independent of 
the commander of the former. For some years this has con- 
sisted, as a rule, of a large cruiser as flagship and four or five 
smaller ones, all unarmoured. But a short time ago it was 
powerfully reinforced; two armour-clads, the ‘ Minin’ and 
the ‘ Prince Pojarski,’ and three new swift and well-armed 
cruisers of the new type, two of which spent some time at 
Spithead on their way out, have been added to it. One of the 
armoured vessels has, however, lately passed through the Suez 
Canal on her return to Europe. There are thus two distinct 
naval divisions available for the different duties of defending 
the base of operations and of harassing the commerce of an 
enemy who may have an important Pacific trade. 

The other European navies most largely represented in the 
different parts of the Pacific are the French, the German, 
and our own. The first has a stationary force in the colony 
of Cechin-China, some small vessels, generally not steamers, 
at the islands in the southern portion of the ocean, and a China 
and a Pacific squadron, which together comprise two armour- 
clads and nine cruisers of the second and third classes. The 
Germans usually have four or five ships, all unarmoured, in 
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kish the waters of China or cruising at large throughout the Pacific. 
yeen | They have recently sent one armoured vessel to the coast of 
res, South America for the protection of their interests during the 
nder war between Peru and Chili; and, as the imperial government 
the appears resolved to second the efforts of private adventurers to 
rom effect a settlement or establish a colony at Samoa, an extra 
cep- vessel or two will probably continue to be employed in that 
kind # neighbourhood. Our own force in number of vessels is highly | 
an respectable. We have, in the China, the Pacific, and the 
Ad- Australian stations, thirty-four vessels, besides harbour ships | 
East and sailing schooners. Of these three are efficient armour- 
ster clads, one is an old-fashioned turret-ship for the defence of 
ot of Hong-kong, another is a powerful coast service turret-ship 
ities | belonging to the Government of Victoria, and fourteen are } 
hich | cruisers of different sizes; the remainder are gun-vessels and | 





ent, | gunboats not adapted for cruising purposes. This force is at 
we | present much above the strength at which it was kept for 
rom | several years previous to 1878. In those days it was, without 
‘ited question, superior to that of any other Power in the Pacific. 
ient | At present it would seem as if not only Russia, but Japan 
yne, & also, with her three new armour-clads, can show squadrons 
‘ which do not fall very much behind it. } 
lave | The possession of a suitable base is a powerful factor in 
r an determining the real strength of a naval force. However 
it of F numerous the ships composing it may be, and however efficient 
con- their condition, they cannot be depended upon to carry out 
five extended operations if required to act at a distance from a coal- t 
was ing station. In the western portion of the Pacific we possess } 
and no coaling station north of Hong-kong which would be avail- i 
med | able in war. Ample supplies of coal may indeed be obtained 
e at in Japan, and probably within a short time in Northern China. 
‘the F But these countries have now become recognised members , 
uez of the family of nations, with which the regular forms of in- i 
inct © ternational courtesy must be observed. Both would hasten to 4 
ling § issue a proclamation of neutrality were a war to occur be- 7 
"an f tween European nations with fleets in their waters; and both an 
are to a great extent provided with the means of enforcing 
the respect for their neutrality. The Russian ships would have ; 
ian, f the enormous advantage of a long line of coast and many i 
ony ¥ harbours to which they could resort, where they would find i 
ers, plenty of fuel and supplies of all kinds procured on the spot 
ina or brought to them by a land route quite secure against attacks 
yur- from hostile ships. No other European Power has the same 
he resources on the spot. 


The French colonies in Cochin China and in the South 
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Pacific are too isolated, and in some cases too completely com- 
manded by our own dependencies near them, to prove formi- 
dable to us for any length of time, were we ever so unfortunate 
as to be engaged in war with France. The same may be 
said of all the transmarine possessions of the other Euro- 
pean powers which belong to what has been called the Pacific 
system. However little may have been done towards pro- 
tecting the outlying dominions of the English Crown against 
maritime enemies, there can be no question that the great 
Australian colonies have already reached a pitch of develop- 
ment which would enable them, in case of emergency, to play 
.a very distinguished part in a naval contest ix the South Seas. 














It is certainly to be regretted that no attempt has been made 


as yet to organise the materials which they possess in evident 
abundance for the equipment of a cruising navy which might, 
at the least, prove equal to neutralising the advantages derived 
by a hostile power from the occupation of a station near them. 
The labours of the Royal Commission on Colonial Defence 
may result in devising some satisfactory arrangement for uti- 
lising the undoubted powers of self-protection which our fellow- 
countrymen at the Antipodes enjoy. 

One other country possesses a strategic position on the Pa- 
cific which is even more formidable than that held by Russia 
in the Gulf of Tartary and further north. The Californian 
harbours of the United States are in intimate connexion with 
the rest of the Republic, are situated in a temperate latitude, 
and, besides having the command of practically unlimited 
wealth, have every appliance for the equipment and repair of 
ships. In addition to this, San Francisco is placed directly on 
the flank of the trade route which runs from the Straits of 
Magellan and the Isthmus cf Panama to our colonies in British 
Columbia and Vancouver. It is not too much to say that 
this port, which contains a naval yard of old standing, practi- 
cally dominates the whole northern portion of the Eastern 
Pacific. In some local peculiarities, such as those to which 
attention has been called in enumerating the advantages of the 
maritime province of Eastern Siberia, the Californian coast 
is strategically inferior, as a base for a force acting on the 
defensive, to the Russian. But this inferiority would be toa 
great extent, if not entirely, compensated by the excellence of 
its geographical situation. As a matter of fact, however, we 
can afford to disregard the striking superiority of the Ameri- 
can naval position in the ocean more readily than that of any 
other important power. By far the greater part of our trade 
in that quarter of the world is with San Francisco itself, and 
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a quarrel with America would mean simply the disappearance 
from the neighbouring waters of perhaps more than nine-tenths 
of the tonnage sailing beneath our flag. What would remain 
might, were proper precautions taken in time, be effectively 
defended from Vancouver. If the proposed canal to join the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans be ever made, the bulk of the 
trade in the latter will run along fresh routes, and the problem 
of protecting them will assume a new aspect. 

It has been said that, studded as this ocean is with archi- 
pelagoes and detached islands, there is a remarkable absence 
of them in the belt of water which washes the western shores 
of the whole American continent. We do not possess even a. 
coaling station for mail steamers south of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca. There is, nevertheless, one remarkable group of 
islands in a position which can hardly fail to render them very 
attractive to anyone desirous of remedying the strategic de- 
fects of our naval position. The Galdipagos Islands lie at a 
most convenient distance from the Gulf of Panama, and form 
asort of halfway-house between the Straits of Magellan and 
Vancouver. They are between 500 and 600 miles from the 
coast of South America. ‘ Considering that these islands are 
‘placed directly under the Equator, says Mr. Darwin, who 
visited them in H.M.S. ‘ Beagle, ‘the climate is far from 
‘being excessively hot.’ There are plenty of springs on the 
larger islands, and in certain spots vegetation is luxuriant ; 
the anchorages are not inconvenient, and altogether they pro- 
mise to form a naval station in all respects equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that which we have at Ascension, inthe Atlantic. The 
policy of acquiring additional territory is at present, and ap- 
parently not unjustly, rather discredited; but perhaps it is 
permissible to hope—as a mere matter of what may be called 
abstract strategy—that before the new canal is completed some 
amicable arrangement may be come to with the indebted and 
impoverished proprietor of the Galdpagos, the republic cf 
Ecuador, for the purchase of one or other of these islands, 
which that state does not use, as it does some of the rest, even 
as @ convict station. 

The most exacting strategist will probably content himse'f 
with the reflection that there is little use in acquiring new 
positions until those that we have already are adequately se- 
cured. Opposite to the Russian possessions we possess some of 
our own which are in many respects, and especially as regards 
climate, incomparably more favourably circumstanced than the 
former. Mr. Rhodes, the Swedish consul at Victoria, says 
that ‘ Vancouver Island has the best coal for naval purposes 
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‘in the Pacific.’ It has a fair amount of agricultural land 
and much magnificent timber. There has been, since the time 
of the Crimean war, a small naval yard at Esquimalt. The 
annual output of coal from the Nanaimo mines is about 
110,000 tons. What we have done to render this, our only 
North Pacific base, capable of meeting the surprises of modern 
war, will best appear from the report of General Selby Smyth, 
commanding the military forces of Canada, which was pub- 
lished a few weeks since in this country. Speaking of the 
‘ present inadequate force’ at Victoria, he directs attention to 
the fact that Vancouver is only 4,500 miles from Petro- 
paulovsk, and that the Amoor is barely 500 miles further off. 


‘In the event of war,’ he says, ‘ Russia would be in a position to 
harass not only Hong-kong and the China and Japan trade, but to 
send a squadron across the ocean in thirty days to attack the western 
sea-port of the Dominion. Our security in the Pacific requires Esqui- 
malt to be well guarded; our fleets must keep the sea, if necessary, in 
all weathers, and they cannot do so without coal. That important 
element is in ample stock and of prime quality at Nanaimo. The 
British navy is scattered over the Pacific, and there were no works of 
defence at Vancouver till last year; no forts for the protection of our 
coal; nothing but British prestige and a few companies of militia at 
Victoria and up the Fraser river.’ 


He mentions that some works were hastily thrown up in 
1878, when a Russian squadron was known to be near the 
coast; but since then apparently nothing has been done to 
provide against the recurrence of the alarm that was then 
experienced. 

But it is not only by the possibility of war between this 
country and any other great Power having naval forces in the 
Pacific that British interests may be seriously affected. We 
hope no such calamity will occur, though it may be necessary 
to provide against it. A much less improbable contingency is 
the occurrence of hostilities between one of those Powers and 
China. At this very time the relations of China and Russia 
are strained. The treaty which was to regulate their Kash- 
garian frontier has been repudiated, and in both Empires 
preparations for actual hostilities are contemplated. We can- 
not venture to form an opinion as to the result of military 
operations conducted in the heart of Central Asia; but the 
Chinese armies are said to be vastly improved in arms and 
discipline, and, however superior the Russians might be in 
these respects, they would necessarily be operating at an 
enormous distance from any civilised base. Everything leads 
us to believe that, in the event of a rupture between Russia 
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and China, the former Power would rely mainly on naval 
operations to compel the Chinese to submit to terms ; and such 

naval operations, conducted from the harbours we have de- 

scribed at the mouth of the Amoor, might involve very 

important consequences, not only to the Chinese Empire, but 

to Great Britain. The blockade by Russia of the ports open 

to European trade would suspend mercantile transactions of 

great magnitude, of which four-fifths are under the British 

flag; and it might cause losses to the revenue of England-and 

of India, which could with difficulty be endured. If, there- 

fore, any real danger of hostilities between Russia and China 

should exist or arise, such a case would call for a strenuous 

effort on the part of the British Government. to adjust by 

mediation the differences between these Powers, which arise 
out of a contest for some barbarous regions in Central Asia. 

And, in order to support such an offer of mediation with effect, 
we require the presence of a naval force in the Pacific capable 

of making itself respected by every Power in the world. 

Indeed, in no part of the globe is the presence of the British 
Navy more indispensable, for the reasons we have given at 
some length in the preceding pages. 

General Selby Smyth’s remark that ‘the British navy is 
‘scattered over the Pacific,’ was exemplified in a very con- 
clusive manner just about the time at which, according to 
Mr. Harrison’s statement, given on a former page, a large 
Russian squadron was concentrated at San Francisco. Our 
Pacific force was asserted to be thus distributed: the flagship 
was in Peru, one ship was in Chili, one at San Francisco, 
one in the Sandwich Islands, one at Panama, and two—of 
which one was an old-fashioned gun-vessel—were at Vancouver. 
It appears difficult to escape the conviction that a redistribu- 
tion of our navy employed in distant seas is required quite as 
much as, perhaps even more than, reinforcement. Not even 
our vast fleet will enable us to be numerically superior to an 
enemy at all points. We should endeavour to be, and may 
be with proper arrangements, superior to him at decisive points. 
The practice of distributing our fleet about the world by tiny 
squadrons, and even by individual ships, however justifiable 
in the past, seems unsuited to the conditions of the present 
day. On both sides of the Pacific, in the treaty ports of 
China and Japan, and the more important commercial harbours 
of South America, there was, no doubt, a long period during 
which our countrymen required the presence of a British 
man-of-war to ensure the transaction of their business unmo- 
lested, and even the security of their lives. A single vessel 
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of very moderate power was quite adequate to the performance 
of this necessary duty. But times have changed; relations with 
those countries have been more closely knit, and they have pro- 
vided themselves with fleets, or at least with ships, of respectable 
power with which it would be folly for one of our diminutive 
gun-vessels to provoke a contest. Their governments have 
come to recognise that an international quarrel cannot now be 
settled locally, and that an insult or an injury to a European 
state means the chance of having to face the whole power 
wielded by that state. It is, therefore, very much open to 
doubt if the plan of making up a foreign squadron to a large 
extent of small vessels, which can only lie at anchor off some 
settlement, and move slowly from one to another, is still a 
good one. It is on the high seas that the heaviest blows will 
be aimed at our commerce, and it is only by ships able to 
cruise upon them that it can be properly protected. Our 
ships abroad should form squadrons in reality as well as in 
name, and should visit the different ports in groups rather 
than singly. The advantages to discipline and training re- 
sulting from the adoption of such a plan would be consider- 
able, whilst it is nearly certain that the appearance of a power- 
ful division from time to time would impress the native mind 
with a far greater idea of the ability of Great Britain to pro- 
tect her interests than it would ever be likely to conceive from 
the uninterrupted presence of some gunboat of small size and 
very limited powers. Where circumstances rendered the con- 
tinuous protection of our countrymen settled abroad necessary, 
it would be easy for the squadron to drop a member at that 
place to be picked up or relieved by the other detachment, 
whose advent would be only a month or two behind the de- 
parture of the other. 

Few will care to deny that our whole naval position in the 
Pacific Ocean has undergone an important change. Interests, 
which thirty years ago we could hardly have considered very 
important, have attained dimensions which render their protec- 
tion a matter worthy of serious consideration. A great colonial 
empire has grown up there in the interval, which not only 
promises to increase in wealth and size, but which also draws 
to it more and more of our trade, and is now holding out the 
hope of aiding in the supply of food which we require. A 
large proportion of the capital of the country invested in 
shipping and the cargoes carried by it is continuously employed 
in the commerce of the Pacific. Throughout its wide spaces 
we have but few resting-places for our ships. We have no real 
basis for naval operations between Sydney, Vancouver, and 
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Hong-kong. The days in which the coast ports of Spanish 
America monopolised nearly the whole of the tonnage sailing 
on its waters under our flag have quite gone by. New routes 
upen it are every day being followed. At the same time 
powers far more formidable than the turbulent republics of 
the South and Central American coast, or than the Celestial 
Empire, have gained a footing on its shores. If ever our navy 
should be called upon to protect our trade against an enemy, 
it will not be in the Pacific that the least important portion of 
its duties will be performed. 


Art. 1V.—The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. By Sir Turopore Martin, K.C.B. Vols. IV. ~ 
and V. London: 1879-80. 


Si Turopore Martin may be sincerely congratulated 

on the successful completion of a laborious, delicate, and 
difficult undertaking; and at a moment when honours have 
been conferred with excessive profusion, the distinction con- 
ferred upon this gentleman has at least been earned by a con- 
siderable service to the Queen. We can readily believe that 
this work has largely exceeded the limits originally assigned 
to it by the author, for the documents placed at his disposal 
are very copious, and the peculiar nature of his task precluded 
him from subjecting them to as rigorous a process of selection 
as was desirable. In its present form this book contains a 
vast quantity of valuable material for the history of our times, 
and affords ample proof of the indefatigable activity and high 
moral feeling of the illustrious subject of the memoir. The 
Prince’s collection of papers relating to the Crimean War 
alone fills no less than fifty folio volumes. But a biography 
of the Prince, in the stricter sense of the term, is still to be 
written. The Life of Agricola or a few pages of Plutarch 
in classical literature, the ‘ Life of Nelson’ by Robert Southey 
n our own, convey to the world at large a more striking 
nd accurate portrait of a life and of a man than this diorama 
“fa Court. The bulk of a work in five large octavo volumes 
s altogether disproportionate to the personal importance of the 
ubject : its length and its costliness prevent it from obtaining 
he circulation it deserves. The generous intention of Her 
Majesty to make the life of her consort universally known, 
nd to exhibit his character as a model of all excellence, can 
nly be effectually accomplished by a brief popular account 
VOL. CLII. NO. CCCXI. Il 
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of him; and Sir Theodore Martin would, in our judgment, 
perform a second task, of equal or even greater utility, if he 
would favour the world with a compendious abridgment of 
the work he has already produced. As a literary perform- 


ance it would gain considerably by such an operation, and | 
no one is better qualified than Sir Theodore himself to pro- | 
duce a lifelike and touching biography of the Prince in - 


a moderate compass. We should gladly dispense with the 
numerous details of Court ceremonies, royal births and mar- 
riages, and all those puerilities which devoured so large an 
amount of the valuable life of the Prince. To English taste 
the fulsome sentiment which the Germans are wont to lavish 
on anniversaries, birthdays, and the loss of their relations by 
death, is inexpressibly wearisome, and we cannot understand 
the feeling which leads people to throw the glare of publicity 
on the most secret and sacred emotions of the heart, on the 





most touching incidents of life, and even on the bed of death. 
These passages in life are common to humanity. They are as 
frequent and as intense in the cottage as in the palace; and it 
seems to us to savour of a vulgar curiosity to wish to know 
whether royal personages are affected by them in the same 
manner as they affect ourselves. 

More serious exception might be taken to the numerous 
political allusions and innuendoes contained in these volumes, 
affecting the conduct and character of statesmen, some of 
whom are still alive, and all of whom, doubtless, served their 
sovereign in their turn to the best of their ability. These pas- 
sages appear sometimes to have been suggested or dictated by 
considerations arising out of transactions long subsequent to the 
life of Prince Albert, and to have a reference to contemporary 
politics. It is obvious that insinuations proceeding from such 
a source admit of no discussion and no reply, and the indis- 
criminate introduction of strictures of this nature may be re- 
garded as invidious, and not in keeping with the true purpose 
and ‘spirit of this biography. 

We should therefore be disposed to make large excisions 
from the future editions of this book, which deserves to retain 
a place in literature as the record of a singularly noble life, 
and also as an important contribution to the history of the 
present reign. Sir Theodore Martin has told us that in his * 
survey of the character of Prince Albert he came upon no 
such defects as would have furnished that relief of shadow 
which is essential to pictorial effect. Sir Theodore Martin 
has the eye and the penofacourtier. Toa more dispassionate 
observer it is obvious from these pages that Prince Albert 
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somewhat misconceived his position in this country; that he 
had been misdirected by the adviser who is styled ‘his political 
‘confessor at. Coburg;’ that his own inexhaustible desire to 
do good and to strive after the highest excellence led him to 
attempt many things he had better have left alone; and that 
he literally overtaxed his physical and intellectual powers to 
such a degree as to exhaust the very sources of life. These 
were not defects, but rather errors from an excess of zeal and 
goodness. Though he undoubtedly possessed extraordinary 
powers of self-control, and sought to conceal, even to the 
extent of effacement, the power he aspired to exercise, it seems 
never to have occurred to him that the Kings of England do, 
in fact, exercise no such power, and that the husband of the 
Queen was not a King of England. When the title of ‘ Prince 
‘Consort’ was conferred on him by patent in June, 1857, he 
writes to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg: *‘ Now I have a 
‘ legal status in the English hierarchy. Our sons were English 
‘ princes, I merely a Coburg prince. It was a source of weak- 
‘ ness for the Crown that the Queen always appeared before the 
‘ people with her foreign husband.’ What a singular delusion 
to suppose that the introduction of an unfamiliar title could in 
the slightest degree alter the actual status of the Prince or the 
character inseparably attached to his person! A man can 
no more alter his nationality by a great marriage than he 
ean change his skin, and no man ever retained his original 
nationality as a Coburg prince more strongly than Prince 
Albert. 

We have no desire, however, to dwell on the portions of 
these volumes which are of inferior importance, and which we 
should gladly see omitted. To us, the chief interest of the 
book consists rather in the frank, though somewhat indiscreet, 
language which the Queen has allowed Sir Theodore Martin 
to use, with her sanction, in speaking of the most illustrious 
of contemporary sovereigns and statesmen, and in the light 
thrown on many of the great transactions of Her Majesty’s 
reign. To these we shall now turn. 

We showed, in reviewing the third volume of these memoirs, 
that it was the Crimean War that called forth a truly British 
energy in the Prince, that he did not hesitate to upbraid in 
the strongest language his German friends for their halting and 
equivocal policy, and that he applied himself with excellent 
success to study the character of the Emperor Napoleon IIL., 
and to strengthen the alliance of the Western Powers, which 
reached its culminating point in the State visit of Queen 
Victoria to Paris in August, 1855. The conclusion of the 
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story places before the reader, by slow and almost imperceptible 
steps, the reverse of this picture, and even foreshadows that 
great catastrophe which, many years after the death of Prince 
Albert, brought the second French Empire to a calamitous end. 

In the winter which followed the capture of Sebastopol, the 
French Government and the French nation displayed great 
eagerness for peace. They had had enough of a war which 
was to lead to no territorial acquisitions, and in the subsequent 
negotiations which took place at the Congress of Paris the 
Emperor Napoleon showed a strong disposition to protect and 
conciliate the enemy who had brought about the rupture. 
His object was no doubt to secure the neutralité bienveillante 
of Russia in the event of future complications between France 
and Austria, or France and Prussia, which he discerned in the 
far horizon. In this he was not unsuccessful, but his cordial 
relations with England received at that moment their first shock. 

In the following year (1857) the whole power and interest of 
this country were absorbed by the Indian Mutiny, an occasion 
which certainly tried our strength to the utmost, but which 
called forth in a striking manner the friendly feeling of foreign 
States. It does not appear that Prince Albert had previously 
directed much of his attention to India. Soon after the out- 
break of the Mutiny he writes to the Prince of Prussia a letter 
full of imaccuracies, in which he even states that ‘ for the 
‘ country and its civilisation almost nothing has been done up 
‘to this time;’ and he appears to suppose that the East 
India Company still derived part of its revenue from com- 
mercial enterprise. Such mistakes are rare in his correspon- 
dence ; for his information, especially in all that concerns the 
British Empire, was usually both accurate and various ; but 
in this instance he did great injustice to the government of 
the East India Company, which he evidently desired to super- 
sede by the authority of the Crown. But the military views 
which he hastened to convey to the Government in the Queen's 
name were unquestionably sound. Even Lord Palmerston 
was for proceeding ‘ step by step,’ when the whole of Bengal 
was in conflagration, and failed at first to realise the magnitude 
of the danger. The Prince, to use his own expression, ‘ dug 
‘ his spurs’ into the Government. The militia was embodied. 
Larger reinforcements were despatched. Yet the Queen 
said :— 

‘That the late accounts from India show so formidable a state of 
things, that the military measures hitherto taken by the Home Govern- 
ment, on whom the salvation of India mainly depends, appear to the 

Queen as by no means adequate to the emergericy. We have nearly 
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gone to the full extent of our available means, just as we did in the 
Crimean War, and may be able to obtain successes, but we have not 
laid in a store of troops, nor formed reserves which would carry us 
over a long struggle, or meet unforeseen new calls. Herein we are 
always most shors-sighted, and have finally to suffer either in power 
and reputation, or to pay enormous sums for small advantages in the 
end—generally both. 

‘The Queen hopes that the Cabinet will look the question boldly in 
the face. Nothing could be better than the resolutions passed in the 
House of Commons ensuring to the Government every possible support 
in the adoption of vigorous measures, It is generally the Government, 
and not the House of Commons, who hang back.’ (Vol. iv. p. 90.) 


But whilst the Queen and the Prince rightly estimated the 
magnitude of the danger, and strove by the most energetic 
measures to face it, they supported with equal firmness those 
principles of humanity and toleration on which Lord Can- 
ning, to his immortal honour, was resolved to act. These 
principles touched the very heart of the policy and charac- 
ter of the Prince. Whatever was rancorous or vindictive 
was abhorrent to the Christian purity and nobleness of his 
nature. Therewas in him ‘no hatred to a brown skin—none,’ 
to use the gracious words of the Queen, and his first desire 
after the suppression of the Mutiny was that the shaken edi- 
fice of the Indian empire should be reconstructed on broader 
and more liberal principles. 

But his chief interest centred in the politics of Europe. 
On January 14, 1858, occurred the attempt of Felix Orsini 
to destroy the Emperor and Empress of the French by hand 
grenades at the door of the opera-house in Paris—an event 
not more remarkable for its sanguinary and audacious charac- 
ter than for its subsequent effect on the affairs of the world. 
It is not too much to say that the Orsini conspiracy was the 
spark which kindled a great conflagration. It produced a 
strong effect on the friendly relations of the French and 
English Courts and nations. The confidence that had existed 
since the outset of the Crimean War was succeeded by distrust 
and alarm, which aroused even fears of invasion. The Volun- 
teer movement in these islands took its origin from that event. 
It led to the fall of Lord Palmerston’s Government by the 
rejection of the Bill against foreign conspiracies, and the re- 
turn of Lord Derby to power. The Emperor of the French, 
cooling in his attachment to the English alliance, and desirous 
to give effect to his early sympathies with the cause of Italian 
freedom, which Orsini on the scaffold had armed with new terrors, 
now engaged in intrigues with Sardinia and Russia, of which 
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it was impossible to foresee the extent or the consequences, 
and the final result was that the territorial fabric of Europe, 
as established by the treaties of 1815, was shaken, attacked, 
and at last overthrown. 

Whatever else may be said of the labours of the Congress of 
Vienna and the Treaties of 1815, this much is certain, that they 
preserved for forty-four years the general peace of Europe. 
Prince Metternich boasts in his memoirs that they emerged fire- 
proof from the eruption of 1848. The Crimean War, under- 
taken for a different and a defensive object, did not destroy 
them. The principal changes Europe had undergone in this 
interval, especially by the severance of Belgium from Holland, 
were the work of diplomacy, legally working in the councils 
of Europe; and although there was much in the state of Ger- 
many which Prince Albert and his patriotic German friends 
desired to see reformed and improved, he and they invariably 
took their stand upon the existing constitution of Europe, 
which was still recognised down to 1859 by all the Powers, 
France herself, though often inveighing against the treaties of 
1815, had passed through two or three revolutions without 
denouncing them; she still affected to respect their authority, 
and the alliance of England with France rested on this basis. 

The first great event which really struck a fatal blow at the 
existing rights and engagements of the European Powers was 
the Italian war of 1859. Then first the Emperor Napoleon 
showed that he was prepared to use his armies to impose on 
foreign States his personal policy and the policy of France. 
It might well be that the objects he proposed to himself, the 
liberation of Italy from the Austrian yoke and the establish- 
ment of the dynasty of Savoy over a united Italy, were bene- 
ficial objects, calculated to excite the sympathy of the liberal 
party in this country and in Europe. But, as was pointed out 
in this journal atthe time, those results were purchased by the 
overthrow of existing public law. The treaties and engage- 
ments of general import to Europe, then first broken through, 
have since been scattered to the winds by far greater events. 
The destruction of the European concert dates from that hour, 
and it has not yet been renewed. The consequence of the 
extinction of mutual confidence and the abandonment of a 
system sanctioned by the union of all the Powers is that we 
are living in a state of armed peace, with enormous military 
a which weigh heavily on the populations of every 

tate. 

These things, with the political discernment and prescience 
he had now acquired, the Prince foresaw. He foresaw that 
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the time would come when the arms of France would be turned 
against Germany. He perceived that the restraining power the 
alliance of England had thus far exercised over the Emperor 
Napoleon was at an end, and, as was not unnatural or peculiar 
to himself, he exaggerated the imminence of the danger; for 
the catastrophe which overtook Austria in 1866 and the still 
greater catastrophe which overthrew the French Empire in 
1870 were long subsequent to his own death. 

When the late Lord Derby returned to power in 1858, after 
having contributed to the rejection of the Conspiracy Bill, 
which he had previously approved, by a sudden alliance of the 
Tories with the Radicals, he succeeded to what Count Persigny 
justly called an héritage de rupture. The relations of the two 
countries were critical, but the relations of the two Courts 
were still friendly, though less confiding than they had been. 
In August, 1858, the Queen and the Prince visited Cher- 
bourg, where they were received by the Emperor and the 
Empress with all honour. Guns were fired, speeches were 
made, but the Emperor was grave; there was something in 
the air. Sir Theodore Martin quotes the significant lines 
which describe a cooling friendship. They were received 


‘With courtesy and with respect enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath used of old.’ 


At that moment, and just before the Cherbourg visit, the 
Emperor had concluded at Plombiéres that secret arrange- 
ment with M. de Cavour, which he knew both the Queen and 
the Prince must condemn, because it involved war, and could 
not fail to plunge Europe into a long course of perils and 
difficulties. The secret of the Imperial policy lay heavy on 
his tongue, and could not be disclosed, until, on January 1, 
1859, it broke forth to the amazement and alarm of France 
and of the world. The danger lay, not in the probability of 
any attack on England, which the Emperor himself steadily 
repudiated, and which Lord Cowley firmly believed never to 
have entered into his designs, but in the chances of a war 
beginning in Italy, likely to extend to Germany, and avowedly 
intended to effect what the Emperor termed ‘a better equi- 
‘librium in Europe.’ General Espinasse declared that he 
accompanied the Emperor with pleasure to the campaign of 
Italy, because it was the first step to the Rhine. This was 
the opinion which excited such universal alarm in Europe, and 
powerfully affected the mind and conduct of Prince Albert. 
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The Emperor himself hesitated, for he soon had reason to 
perceive that he ran the risk of calling into existence a 
European coalition against France, and could rely on the 
support of no other Power; but Count Cavour had entangled 
him in engagements from which there was no escape, and 
the war policy with all its risks at length prevailed. Cavour 
had in fact obtained from the Emperor written engagements, 
of which the exact tenor has never been disclosed; but the 
nature of them was such that when Napoleon hesitated to 
fulfil them, Cavour threatened to go to America, publish the 
documents there, and blast his fame. Under this compulsion 
he yielded, and the die was cast.* 

It so happened that in the previous month of October the 
complete failure of the faculties of the King of Prussia had 
compelled the present Emperor Wilhelm to assume as Prince 
Regent the reins of government in that kingdom. So that, 
whilst the course of events had shaken the confidence of 
Prince Albert in the French alliance, it opened a door to a 
much closer understanding with the chief State of Northern 
Germany. It is somewhat amusing to remark that within a 
few weeks of the accession of the Prince Regent to power, 
he was favoured with copious admonitions from Windsor 
Castle from a kinsman who had at least not half his years or 
his experience. But the laudable intentions of our Prince 
are the best apology for his zealous interference. ‘ What 
‘ especially pleases me,’ he said, ‘is the prospect of seeing, for 
‘ the future, among the five Powers, a Continental Power that 


* It is stated by Kossuth in his ‘Memoirs of my Exile,’ that on 
December 7, 1858, Prince Napoleon had informed Microslawszky, an 
exiled Polish general, that war with Austria had become unavoidable, 
and that his plan was that Piedmont should cede Savey and Nice to 
France, and should receive in exchange the province of Milan as far 
as the Mincio: as soon as the province of Milan is occupied and Austria 
agrees to its cession, peace would be concluded. Certain it is that 
these are precisely the terms on which the war was made and termi- 
nated by the Emperor Napoleon. On the other hand, Kossuth relates 
that after the peace of Villafranca, Cavour said to Pietri, in his presence, 
‘Your Emperor has disgraced me; yes, sir, disgraced me; il m’a dés- 
honoré. My Lord and my God! He gave me his word, he took an 
oath, that he would not stop until Austria had been finally driven out 
of Italy; in return, he stipulated that Savoy and Nice should be 
ceded to him. I persuaded my King to accept the bargain and to 
submit to this sacrifice for the sake of Italy; and now your Emperor 
takes his reward and deserts me shamefully half-way.’ This scene 
ended by language of still greater violence. (Kossuth, p. 415.) 
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‘ will take its stand simply and solely upon the domain of 
‘ justice and equity, and will thus become a corrective element 
‘ of the highest importance in the great continental policy of 
‘ intrigue.’ 

It was not given to Prince Albert to look so far beyond his 
own times into the future as to foresee a Bismarck; other- 
wise, we venture to say that, although he desired the unity 
of Germany and even the ascendency of Prussia, there has 
been much in the subsequent course of events which he could 
not have reconciled with ‘the domain of justice and equity, 
and which he would cordially have disapproved. But in 1859 
the prospect of a sincere union with a German Power, capable 
of holding in check the uncertain and alarming proclivities 
of the Emperor Napoleon, revived in the strongest manner his 
German sympathies and hopes. The following letter from the 
Prince Regent to Prince Albert is one of great interest :— 


‘Events,’ the Prince Regent wrote, ‘have been only too frequent 
within the last few weeks, which force upon us the question, What 
political constellation will the proximate future bring us? and how 
will England and Prussia be placed in it ? 

‘1 used to compare the political position of Napoleon with regard to 
Italy with that of a player at “ Zweckmiihle,” who moves the winning 
stone to and fro till the time comes to strike the decisive blow. Every 
day shows more and more the aptness of the simile. The necessity 
for this decisive blow (viz. his going to war) I always expected would 
arise when he should see no other means of keeping himself on his 
throne. I cannot see that this is the case at the present moment. 
Something else must therefore be the motive power, and I believe it 
may be shortly expressed by the words, “ La guerre ou le poignard,” 
not the French but the Italian poignard. But is this a sufficient 
motive fora war? Unfortunately the Italian dagger seems to have 
become an idée fixe with Napoleon. It made him stretch out his 
feelers, and try where to find allies upon whom he could count. He 
appears to have drawn them quickly back when he found there were 
no sympathies anywhere with a proceeding, for which none of the 
Cabinets, calm, prudent, and unmoved by passion as they are, could 
see a reason. What seems to have surprised him most is, that in 
England there should not—at least for the present—be any sympathies 
for this kind of support to be given to the Italians. I believe that the 
saying will again prove true of him: “ // recule bien pour le moment, 
mais il nabandonne jamais!’ And this shows us the position we 
ought to take—“ to be vigilant and to come to an understanding with 
one another.” This understanding must first and foremost be di- 
rected towards removing any cause for war, and therefore to exhort 
to peace. We are, moreover, moved to take this course by the 
decision of the last Treaty of Paris. 

‘ The pretext for a war in Italy is to be the form of government of 
the different States. But the true cause is Sardinia’s desire for 
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aggrandisement. And Governments, which are not concerned with the 
matter, are asked to take part in it. Where is the statute of inter- 
national law to be found, that teaches us to wage war against a State, 
because we do not like its form of government? Or are we compelled 
to aid the unjustifiable desire for aggrandisement of one State at the 
cost of another? 

‘ There is also another reason which will drive Napoleon into war, 
viz. his opinion that a Napoléonide must break through the Treaties 
of 1815, whenever an opportunity for doing so arises. To this there 
is a simple answer, that all the other Governments are called upon to 
ensure the maintenance of these treaties. If France be perfectly 
convinced of this, she will think twice before going to war. 

‘But, on the other hand, Austria must also be exhorted to desist 
from taking any provoking steps in Italy. “ Whoever provokes 
wantonly will not easily find allies!” This is a standing phrase of 
mine with foreign diplomatists here ; it expresses my firm conviction. 

‘Now the question arises for Prussia: What is she to do if France 
assists Italy in a conflict with Austria? Public opinion has for the 
last four weeks expressed itself throughout Germany in such a decided 
manner against France in case of such an emergency, that one cannot 
shut one’s eyes to the fact. And herewith Prussia’s line of action 
would seem to be clearly marked out ; for the wars of the Revolution 
have shown us that, should the French arms be victorious, they would 
soon be turned against Germany and Prussia, if they had remained 
neutral and had quietly looked on at all the disasters of Austria. 

‘But what would be our position if England should declare in 
favour of France and thereby of Italy in such a war? And further, 
what are we to do, if Russia should threaten to join such an Anglo- 
French alliance? Would not such an alliance force a neutrality 
(though an armed one) upon Germany and Prussia? 

‘On the other hand, suppose that England and Russia should remain 
neutral, and Austria be victorious against the Franco-Italian alliance, 
while Germany and therefore Prussia remained idle spectators—what 
would be the position of Prussia? How are we to escape the dangers 
of such alternatives? This question I put to you. I most anxiously 
await your answer, for it will be decisive for us.’ (Vol. iv. p. 380.) 


These last words are remarkable. They show how great 
was at that time the influence of England, even over the 
policy of Germany, and that in these royal or semi-royal 
communications between sovereigns, the Prince was exer- 


‘ eising a very powerful control over the foreign policy of 


the country. But it would be unjust to assume that this 
power was used for any other purpose than to support the 
policy of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. ‘This im- 
portant communication from the Prince Regent of Prussia 
was shown by the Prince to Lord Malmesbury and Lord 
Derby, then in office, and with their assent he returned to it 
an elaborate answer, in which he advised the Prussian Regent 
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to rely mainly on public opinion enlightened by free discussion, 
to negotiate little, to hold stoutly to the maintenance of ex- 
isting treaties, and to promote in Germany the organisation of 
the Federal forces. Prussia and Germany would then always 
have time to take part in the war with advantage, before 
France could have so cleared her hands of the Austrians that 
she could launch all her force against Germany. 

This advice was followed, and matters turned out, at the 
time, better than had been anticipated. The Emperor Napo- 
leon, in spite of his success at Magenta and Solferino, found 
out that he had none of the qualities of a great commander. 
He was in no condition to undertake the siege of the great 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral. It was by no means certain 
that a prolongation of hostilities would not bring Prussia and 
the forces of the Germanic Confederation into the field. <A 
great service—greater than he intended or desired—had been 
rendered to Italy. And with equal promptitude and good 
sense he terminated the campaign and the war at Villafranca.* 


* Tt does not appear in any part of Sir Theodore Martin’s volumes 
that the Prince was aware of the conspiracy (for such it must be called) 
then going on between the Emperor Napoleon and Kossuth, as the 
head of the Hungarian exiles; but the disclosures recently made by 
Kossuth himself powerfully corroborate the case as against the Em- 
peror, and they certainly are of the most extraordinary description. 
According to his statement, Kossuth was introduced by Prince Napoleon 
to a secret audience of the Emperor on May 5, 1859, the result of 
which was that the Emperor undertook to extend the seat of war from 
the banks of the Po to those of the Danube and the Theiss, and to 
land a French army in Hungary, Kossuth pledging himself to secure the 
neutrality of England (which was an indispensable condition) by the 
overthrow of Lord Derby’s Government on the question of its foreign 
policy, with the assistance of his friends the politicians of the Man- 
chester school: he was then to raise an Hungarian army from prisoners 
and deserters from the Austrian ranks; and finally, with the open 
support of France, to raise the whole Hungarian nation into insurrec~ 
tion, with the assistance of Roumania and Servia. Kossuth boasts that 
he executed the whole of his share in the plot. He came to England to 
agitate. The speeches he delivered at the London Tavern, at Man- 
chester, and at Bradford, were really the speeches of an agent of the 
French Emperor, sent to dupe the people of England into a tacit con- 
nivance with his designs, The general election followed, in which 
Kossuth conceives himself to have achieved the defeat of Lord Derby, 
and to have brought into the Liberal Cabinet at least two members who 
were pledged in writing to abet the policy of France. The Manchester 
politicians were the mere tools of Kossuth, who used them, not for the 
preservation of peace, but for the extension of the war, by paralysing, 
as far as possible, the action of the. Queen’s Government. In the 
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Sir Theodore Martin has been led by the interest of the 
subject and the importance of the papers to which he had 











access to enter at far too great length into the narrative of [ an 
the affairs of Italy at this crisis. They belong, no doubt, to [| ut 
the history of the times, and future writers will make use of [| we 
these materials, for which in this sense we are grateful. But S 
the disputes ever the Italian Duchies and Garibaldi’s expedi- ¢ S 
tions in Southern Italy have only an indirect connexion with rs 
the biographical purpose of the present work. ; of 
In June, 1859 (before the close of the Italian campaign) | ‘ 
Lord Derby’s Administration came to an end, and was suc- , 
ceeded by the second Administration of Lord Palmerston. h 
The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, Lord John ‘] 
Russell, were eager at any sacrifice to promote the inde- ‘. 
pendence of Italy; and six months later Lord Palmerston b 
proposed to his Cabinet a triple alliance of England, France, t] 
i and Sardinia against Austria, to settle the affairs of Italy even 
FS at the risk of war. The Cabinet did not share or adopt this Ff * 
F opinion of its chief. Yet even when this proposal was made ff I 
- by Lord Palmerston, he was not without mistrust of the ¢ 
i Emperor Napoleon, and within a month from the date of it, ; 
7 it became apparent that the cession of Savoy and Nice was ‘ 
a the price to be paid for French intervention. Lord John 
: Russell wrote to the Queen on February 5, 1860 :— i 
‘Lord John Russell encloses a private letter from Lord Cowley n 
which he has read to the Cabinet. It is very unsatisfactory. The ‘ 
same reasons which are given for the frontier of the Alps apply more ‘ 
strongly to the frontier of the Rhine, inasmuch as the German armies é 
will at all times be much more formidable than the Piedmontese, Lom- : 
bards, and Tuscans. It seems we are to have no rest in Europe. The 
Austrians are ready to be quiet provided they are not attacked at ¢ 
home. This is all that can be fairly asked of them, if they prefer I 
leaving France loose to binding her by an international engagement Hi 
not to interfere in Italy. But French appetite for change is in- s 
satiable.’ c 
end, notwithstanding all these promises, the Emperor duped Kossuth 
as effectually as he had duped Cavour. ; 
The Hungarian agitator was admitted to the Imperial head- ( 
quarters at Valleggio on July 3, after the battle of Solferino, when the 
Emperor renewed to him his declarations in favour of Hungary. Three y 
days later, on July 6, General Fleury was sent tu the Austrian Em- , 
peror to propose the armistice which led to the peace of Villafranca, I 
and the whole scheme of the Hungarian insurrection collapsed in a 
moment. Whilst such things as these were going on in Europe, it is C 
not surprising that the British Court should have watched the course { 
of events with anxiety. 
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To this Her Majesty replied :— 

‘We have been made regular dupes (which the Queen apprehended 
and warned against all along). The return to an English alliance, 
universal peace, respect for treaties, commercial fraternity, &c., &c., 
were the blinds to cover before Europe a policy of spoliation.’ 


Strangest of all, at this very time M. de Cavour declared to 
Sir James Hudson that no engagement of any sort or kind 
exists between France and the Court of Turin for the cession 
of Savoy. ‘I agree with Lord John,’ he added, ‘that the 
‘King would be disgraced were he to “ céder, troquer ou 
‘vendre la Savoie.”’ The fact is that no treaty of cession 
had actually been signed ; but the French refused to withdraw 
their armies from Italy until they had got their spoil. Cavour 
was perfectly aware when he made this declaration that the 
bargain he had himself concluded at Plombiéres did contain 
this surrender of the provinces. 

In looking back on these transactions we cannot think that 
it was of any real importance to the balance of power in 
Europe, or to the material interests of any other European 
State, whether Savoy or Nice were to be Italian or French. 
The Sardinian Government had made enormous acquisitions 
with the help of France, and France chose to be paid for her 
services. But what was of vast importance to public faith 
and to our alliance was the scandalous duplicity which had 
marked the whole transaction. It was, as Lord Grey said, ‘a 
‘ private stipulation for dividing the prey entered into before 
‘the quarrel took place, and before the booty could be ob- 
‘tained. It would be difficult,’ he added, ‘ to find in the 
‘annals of the world a case of more flagrant iniquity.’ M. 
de Cavour was a man of purpose, and he accomplished a great 
patriotic object; but he was perfectly unscrupulous in the 
means he employed. At a subsequent period, when there was 
some question of the renewal of hostilities against Austria, he 
contemplated assisting an insurrection in Hungary, and he 
had undoubtedly contracted very intimate relations with Kos- 
suth. The Prince says in one of his letters to Baron Stockmar 
(Jan. 24,1861): * Cavour has allowed the arms for the Danube 
* to be packed and shipped in the arsenal at Genoa. This we 
‘ Jearn after he had assured us solemnly that he knew nothing 
‘ of it.’ In the opinion of the Prince nothing justified diplo- 
matic mendacity: he abhorred it. 

The State which was really affected in its interests by the 
cession of Savoy was Switzerland, but, except in England, 
the Swiss found no sympathy or support in Europe. No 
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other Power cared even to protest against the invasion of 
their territorial rights. The French Government was more 
inclined than Sir Theodore Martin supposes to make a com- 
promise on this question. It is within our own knowledge 
that M. de Thouvenel was authorised to propose the surrender 
of a considerable portion of the districts of Chablais and 
Faucigny to the Canton of Geneva, or to form a new Canton, 
so as to separate the French frontier from the Lake of 
Geneva. ‘This proposal was conveyed to Lord Palmerston, 
but he rejected it, probably because it implied his assent to the 
rest of the bargain. His words were: ‘ We shall shame 
‘ them out of it!’ but in this he was signally mistaken. The 
French Government professed at the time a strong desire to 
strengthen the position of Lord Palmerston, which was some- 
what shaken in the House of Commons. They regarded him 
as their best ally. 

Prince Albert considered that the projects of France had 
been helped by the more than stupidity of the other Powers. 
Russia gave her silent assent, a service for which she ex- 
pected to be paid in the East. ‘ Austria was delighted that 
‘Sardinia should have justice meted out to her according to 
‘her own code; Prussia is, as usual, timorous and undecided, 
‘and so one of the most perilous arrangements is brought about 
‘which Europe, and Prussia in particular, could by possibility 
‘have had to face.’ Subsequent events have shown that there 
was in all this a great deal of exaggeration. Europe has since 
had to encounter greater perils than this, and the cession of 
Savoy and Nice has not thrown an ounce weight into the scale. 
But to a politician who was himself the very soul of truth and 
honour, and who sought to infuse his own pure moral prin- 
ciples into the relations of states and governments, the immo- 
rality of this cession, the secrecy in which it had been veiled, 
and the effrontery with which it was denied, were revolt- 
ing, and from that moment all possibility of a close alliance 
between the English Court and the Imperial Court of France 
was at an end. Indeed it would seem that henceforth a mor- 
bid dread and distrust of France took possession of the 
Prince’s mind. On March 25 the Queen, in writing to Lord 
John Russell, expressed her fear ‘that it will not be long 
‘before the union of Europe for her safety against.a common 
‘enemy may become a painful necessity.’ The same convic- 
tion had by this time taken strong hold of the leaders of the 
English Cabinet. Lord John Russell advised more intimate 
relations between Prussia and Austria, and drew nearer to 
those Powers; Lord Palmerston, in spite of his avowed pre- 
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dilection for the Emperor Napoleon, insisted on spending nine 
millions on fortifications and improving our system of defence. 
France, the Queen said (May 8), ‘must needs disturb every 
‘quarter of the globe and try to make mischief, and set every 
‘one by the ears. Of course this will end some day in a regu- 
‘ lar crusade against the universal disturber of the world.’ The 
Prince continued to pour forth exhortations to promote the 
union of Germany and the ascendency of Prussia. A mutual 
agreement between England, Austria, and Prussia was de- 
clared to be essential to restore confidence and maintain peace, 
and it was resolved that, ‘in order to carry the views of 
‘these Governments more completely into effect, it would be 
‘advisable that, if any proposition were made to either of them 
‘tending to affect the territorial circumscription of Europe or 
‘to disturb the balance of power, no answer should be given 
‘by the Power to whom such a communication should be ad- 
‘dressed until a communication should be received from the 
‘ others.’ 

Political forecasts, even when they proceed from the most 
august and illustrious lips, are proverbially fallacious. In 
Mr. Senior’s interesting conversations of about the same date 
with the leading members of the Liberal party in France, who 
were excluded from the Government, the same apprehensions 
are manifested in every page. ‘The Emperor had made war in 
Italy with partial success, therefore he was bound to continue 
inthe same course, and it was merely a question of time when 
he would assail the whole fabric of the States of Europe. 
It may, no doubt, be contended that the precautions taken to 
avert this calamity did, in fact, avert it, and this appears to be 
Sir Theodore Martin’s opinion, as he claims for the Prince the 
merit of a keen foresight and sagacity. But, although we are 
not disposed to view with much favour any part of the career 
of Napoleon III., justice requires that his policy should be cor- 
rectly understood, and it is clear that subsequent events en- 
tirely refuted the apprehensions entertained in 1860. Strange 
as it might have appeared to the Prince, the danger to the 
peace of Europe, the circumscription of territory, and the 
balance of power lay on the other side of the Rhine, and in 
that Germany which he regarded as the champion of treaties and 
of peace. We do not believe that it ever was the intention of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. to engage in hostilities with Eng- 
land. On the contrary, peace with England was the cardinal 
point of his policy. As a matter of fact, during the ten 
years which succeeded the Italian campaign, he made no 

war in Europe. The two wars in which he did engage in 
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that interval were first a war in China in conjunction with of 
Mi Great Britain; secondly, a war in Mexico, caused by a on 
be rash attempt to place an Austrian Archduke on an Ameri- sto 
hs can throne. In the very height of the controversy of act 
¢ 1860, to which we have just referred, he concluded the irr 
i | Commercial Treaty with England, the wisest, the boldest, and 
“f we hope the most enduring measure of his reign, for it de- eff 
by stroyed the restrictions on the intercourse of the two greatest in 
rh nations of the world. Twice in the course of this period he FP th 
4 had remarkable opportunities to engage in European war— ‘7 
once when the Danish question opened, and England herself th 
offered her co-operation to oppose the invasion of the Duchies so 
by the German armies; and again in 1866, when Prussia re 
turned her arms against Austria and revolutionised Germany. on 
He allowed those opportunities to pass by. Perhaps in the FF co 
true interests of his dynasty he was mistaken, for on boththose Be E1 
occasions he would have had a powerful ally. These events pa 
took place long after Prince Albert had quitted the scene of fo 
human affairs; but we advert to them because they appear to mi 
us to throw a somewhat different light on the Emperor’s policy. 
The Emperor himself emphatically disclaimed the designs al 
which were attributed to him. In his letter to Count Per- — de 
signy, published in these volumes, he declared that ‘ since the ca 
‘ peace of Villafranca he had had but one thought, one object— ev 
‘to inaugurate a new era of peace, and to live. on the best th 
‘terms with all his neighbours, especially with England.’ he 
3 Lord Clarendon saw him in August, 1860, and declared that 
if ‘he had never seen him in a more sober and less speculative ha 
5 ‘state of mind.’ Ten years elapsed before the armies of cls 
“id France were arrayed against those of Germany, and though the ev 
‘, cause of the declaration of war in 1870 was as unjustifiable as it = 
f was impolitic, the real origin of that fatal contest undoubtedly ms 
i lay in the violent changes which had been brought about by 
ks, Prussian ambition. It was Prussia, not France, which altered soe 
13 the relations of Europe. Had he lived to see it, the Prince th 
af would have been the first to acknowledge that the invasion of hi 
it, the Duchies, the Treaty of Gastein, the secret agreement with hi 
BK, Italy to join in an attack on Austria, and the annexation of wl 
Hanover and Frankfort, were actions far more remote from ha 


‘the domain of equity and justice’ thanany which the French  * 
Government had attempted. One man may steal a horse, 
when another may not look over a stable-door. The Emperor 
Napoleon was, no doubt, looking over the stable-door, but : 
others stole the horse. What the Prince foresaw, and what bi 
was most repugnant to his principles, was that, the barriers of 
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of public law and the existing constitution of Europe being 
once overthrown, no man could say where the evil would 
stop. Events have justified his previsions, for each successive 
act of violence is connected with those that preceded it by an 
irresistible necessity. 

The very last act of the Prince's life, and one of the most 
effective and meritorious, was to draft a minute of the despatch 
in which the British Government demanded the surrender by 
the United States of the envoys taken forcibly out of the 
‘Trent.’ The language in which this demand was couched by 
the Prince in the Queen’s name was at once so dignified and 
so conciliatory that it accomplished the object of obtaining 
redress without wounding the American Government. But 
on this occasion also, the measures of Great Britain were 
cordially and energetically supported by France, and the 
Emperor performed to the last moment of the Prince’s life the 
part of a sincere ally. Perhaps if these things had been 
foreseen, the Prince would have spoken of the Emperor in 
milder terms than are to be found in these volumes. 

Amidst all these grave subjects of interest and anxiety, and 
although symptoms were beginning to show themselves of 
declining health and physical power, the Prince continued to 
carry on his incessant and multifarious occupations. No man 
ever worked harder. Even the time given to the sports of 
the field was curtailed, necessary as they were to exercise and 
health. 


‘Even during these few hours of recreation the brain could have 
had little rest from its pre-occupations. The day was too short for the 
claims upon the Prince’s attention, and the frequent attacks of illness, 
even although slight, showed that his body was growing weaker, while 
every day increased the strain upon his mind. In every direction his 
counsel and his help were sought. In the royal household, in his 
family circle, among his numerous kinsfolk at home and abroad, his 
judgment and guidance were being constantly appealed to. Every 
enterprise of national importance claimed his attention; and in all 
things that concerned the welfare of the State, at home or abroad, 
his accurate and varied knowledge, and great political sagacity, made 
him looked to as an authority by all our leading statesmen. Let those 
who worked with and for him do their best—and he could not 
have been served more ably or more devotedly—they could not prevent 
a pressure which constantly compelled him to do in one day what 
would have been more than ample work for two. But all this fatigue 
of bocy and brain did not deprive him of his natural cheerfulness.’ 


In addition to all this the projectors of International Exhi- 
bitions had urged forward a scheme for the renewal in 1862 
of that World’s Fair in which the Prince had taken so active 
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and useful a part in 1851, and it was hoped that he would 
again be the mainstay of the enterprise. ‘This prospect filled 
the Queen with alarm. Her Majesty was already conscious 
that the Prince was overworked, and was less able than for- 
merly to devote his time to the details of such an exhibition. 
She therefore addressed a private letter, expressed in the 
strongest language, to one of the Ministers most familiar with 
the subject and most attached to the Prince, entreating him to 
relieve his Royal Highness from this additional duty, or the 
consequences might be most serious. This was done as far as 
possible. But the preliminary arrangements for the exhibi- 
bition, nevertheless, took up much of the Prince’s time. The 
exhibition took place, but he to» ‘sm the original conception had 
owed its success was no longer amongst us; and a melancholy 
contrast forced itself on the mind between this posthumous 
effort and that bright May day of 1851, which was one of the 
happiest and most glorious of the Queen’s reign and of our 
times. Such a spectacle as that was could never be repeated. 

Surrounded by the splendour of a court and the in- 
numerable duties of an Empire, mankind might have deemed 
the life of the Prince an enviable one. He had conquered 
prejudices and calumnies; he had made himself a reputation 
for wisdom and rectitude in England and in Europe; he was 
surrounded by the devoted attachment of a family of no 
common promise. But the inexorable shadow, which follows 
all human activity, moved on, and he was not unconscious of 
its approach. 


‘It was characteristic of the Prince Consort that he contemplated 
the prospect of death with an equanimity by no means common in men 
of his years. This was owing to no indifference or distaste for life. He 
enjoyed it, and was happy and cheerful in his work, in his family 
circle, in loving thoughtfulness for others, and in the sweet returns of 
affection which this brought back to himself. But he had none of the 
strong yearning for life and fulness of years which is felt by those who 
shrink from looking beyond “the warm precincts of the genial day” 
into a strange and uncertain future. He had no wish to die, but he 
did not care for living. Not long before his fatal illness, in speaking 
to the Queen, he said, “I do not cling to life. You do; but I set no 
store by it. If I knew that those I loved were well cared for, I should 
be quite ready to die to-morrow.” In the same conversation, he 
added, “I am sure, if I had a severe illness, I should give up at once, 
I should not struggle for life. Ihave no tenacity of life.” This was 
said without a trace of sadness; he was content to stay, if such were 
Heaven’s will ; he was equally ready to go hence, should that will be 
otherwise. 

‘ Death, in his view, was but the portal to a further life, in which he 
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might hope for a continuance, under happier conditions, of all that 
was best in himself and in those he loved, unclogged by the weaknesses, 
and unsaddened by the failures, the misunderstandings, the sinfulness, 
the sorrows of earthly existence. 

‘This spirit, the Queen writes in a memorandum in 1862, ‘this 
beautiful, cheerful spirit, it was which made him always happy, 
always contented, though he felt so deeply and so acutely when others 
did wrong, and when people did not do their duty; it was this power 
he had of taking interest in everything, attending to everything, which 
prompted those blessed feelings about eternity. He was ready to live, 
ready to die, “ not because I wish to be happier,” as he often remarked, 
but because he was quite ready to go. He did not do what was right 
for the sake of a reward hereafter, but, as he always said, “because it 
was right.”’ (Vol. v. p. 415.) 


To a man who has made the purest earthly good his scope 
and aim, and has sought to raise the path of life to its highest 
level, the sense of human imperfection and the longing for 
a nobler state of being come early. These were the charac- 
teristics of Prince Albert. By the universal testimony, not 
only of those who loved him, but of those who knew him at 
all, none have lived in our time, or perhaps in any times, with 
a loftier conception of duty or a more complete resolution to 
fulfil it. If men are great not so much by what they do and 
suffer, as by what they are, he deserves to occupy a rare 
position in the records of our race; and not the less so that, 
although his rank was exalted, his sphere of action was con- 
fined, and his activity, though it was extreme and incessant, 
rarely met the face of day. Perhaps no one will again occupy 
so singular a position ; but the virtues he practised would dignify 
any position in life. They ‘became him better than his crown.’ 
Self-denial, unselfishness, a devout reliance on the purposes 
of Providence, and a kindly regard for the wants of men, 
form a character which we contemplate with sincere admira- 
tion and regard. Royalty is apt to make those who are in- 
vested with it self-important and exacting: they look down 
on society from a point of view which distorts its true rela- 
tions. In Prince Albert the love of truth and justice was 
invincible; and he laboured to take an honest estimate of his 
duties to God and to mankind. 

We shall not attempt to follow the narrative of his closing 
hours, which has been traced with the painful minuteness of 
bereaved affection. It is impossible to read a more touching 
story. These are the scenes of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, through which we all must pass by the side of those 
we have loved, or in the gloom which is closing round our- 
selves. But they are seldom described in real life. Seldom 
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certainly has life closed more mysteriously, ere yet the day’s 
labour was more than half done. Seldom has a larger void 
been left by the removal of a single citizen from his adopted 
country. Sir Theodore Martin concludes his task by a few 
well-chosen sentences, and he borrows the majestic lines which 
the feverish genius of Shelley breathed over the grave of 
Adonais, as of one 
‘Who has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate, and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight.’ 


There is in these lines a ring of suffering, singularly appro- 
priate to Shelley himself, on whose monument, in Christchurch 
Minster, they are also inscribed, but less adapted to a well- 
balanced life and mind. We should rather have chosen for 
the close of such a literary monument to the dead those noble 
lines of Milton’s Attendant Spirit which contain the moral of 


Albert’s life : 


‘Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue; she alone is free ; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the spkery chime ; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her,’ 
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Arr. V.—1l. Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas ou Sabéens, 
leurs dogmes, leurs meurs. Par M. N. Srourri, Vice- 
Consul de France 4 Moussoul. Paris: 1880. 

2. Reisen im Orient. Von H. PETERMANN. 2 vols. Leip- 
zig: 1860. 

3. Codex Nazareus, Liber Adami appellatus. Ed. NORBERG. 
Lond. Goth.: 1815. 

4, Thesaurus, sive Liber Maguus, vulgo ‘ Liber Adami’ appel- 
latus, opus Mandeorum summi ponderis. Descr. et ed. H. 
PEVERMANN. 2 vols. Berlin: 1867. 

5. Qolasta, oder Geséinge und Lehre von der Taufe und dem 
Ausgang der Seele. Mandiiischer Text mit siimmtlichen 


Varianten. Herausgegeben von J. EurinG. Stuttgart: - 


1867. 


6. Mandiische Grammatik. Von Tu. NOLDEKE. Halle: 
1875. 


7. Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. Von Dr. D. CHWOLSOHN. 
2 vols. St. Petersburg: 1856. 


A MONG the various problems that have vexed the souls of 
learned men, few have provoked greater controversy, or 

given rise to more fanciful and conflicting theories, than that 
connected with the name of Sabian. What the Pelasgians and 
Etruscans have been to classical commentators, the Letters of 
Junius and the personality of the Man in the Iron Mask to 
students of modern mysteries, the origin, character, and habitat 
of the Sabian religion have proved to Oriental writers and their 
European followers. To write the history of the numerous 
significations which have been attached to the word Sabian is 
to chronicle the errors of the learned world in its Oriental de- 
partment; whilst to denominate anything as ‘ Sabian’ is even 
less definite than to call it ‘Turanian.’ Omne ignotum pro 
Turanio has been the maxim of philologists; and to cast every 
unknown or problematical creed into the general rubbish-hole 
of ‘the Sabian religion’ has been the principle of Orientalists. 
The conquered subjects of the Khalifate recognised this prin- 
ciple, and when they wished to escape the financial penalties 
of heathendom, and could not persuade their Muslim lords 
that they were Jews or Christians, they would boldly style 
themselves ‘ Sabians,’ in the full conviction that the Moham- 
medans knew no more about that religion than that the Pro- 
phet of the Arabs had specially excluded it from the general 
outlawry of idolatry. The problem is one of comparatively 
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modern growth. The ancients knew no such sect as the Sa- 
bian; Greek and Latin historians, the early Armenian annal- 
ists, the Syrian Fathers, make no mention of such a creed. 
The Sabeans of Arabia Felix are the only people of similar 
name referred to by the classical writers ; but these, though their 
name has given rise to frequent confusions among scholars of 
all ages, have absolutely nothing in common with the genuine 
Sabians. The Sabzans are simply the people of Saba in the 
Yemen, the traditional descendants of Sheba, the rulers of that 
wonderful but little known Cushite kingdom in Southern Arabia 
which is now known by the name of Himyerite: as Philo- 
storgius puts it, rods mada pv LaBaiovs viv 82 ‘Opepiras 
xanrovpévovs.* In language, religion, race, and history, these 
Sabeans are totally distinct from the Sabians of the Koran 
and of the medieval antiquaries. 

The Mohammedan writers are the first to mention the 
Sabians, and it is not till the study of Arabic and the Jewish 
redactors of Arabic works became the fashion in Europe that 
we have any discussion of this mysterious people. Maimonides’ 
‘Moreh han Nebukim, in the fifteenth century, was the begin- 
ning of the fray ; and since the discovery of his passage on the 
Sabians no scholar-knight thought his spurs won till he had 
broken a lance de Zabiis. Casaubon lighted on the place, and 
forthwith wrote urgently to Joseph Scaliger, *‘ Doce me, obse- 
* cro, quee hee gens fuerit;’ to whom Scaliger, omniscient as 
ever, ‘ Scito esse Chaldzos, Arab. Tzabin; dicti a vento 
* Apeliote : quasi dicas Orientales.’ He has not the least doubt 
about it, and Casaubon receives the decision meekly. Our 
own John Selden walked in the same way, and in his work on 
the Syrian gods, ‘ De Diis Syriis,’ identified the Sabians with 
the ancient Chaldeans, curiously citing Eutychius to prove that 
Zoroaster was the founder of the Sabian religion. Salmasius 
came to a similar conclusion, and laid it down that the Sabians 
were asect of the Chaldees. Stanley, in his ‘ History of Philo- 
‘ sophy ’ (1655), devotes a remarkable chapter to the Sabians, 
in which he collects a fine cluster of myths, cites the passage 
in the Book of Job wherein it is related how ‘ the Sabeans fell 
‘ upon’ the patriarch’s oxen and asses, ‘and took them away: 
‘ yea, they have slain the servants with the edge of the sword;’ 
and ends by placing the Sabians (i.e. Sabeans) in Arabia, add- 
ing the definition ‘ Arabes, hoc est Sabzi,’ which, if over com- 
prehensive, is sufficiently correct as regards the Sabzans, but 
entirely false if taken to describe the Sabians. Pococke in- 
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geniously, but erroneously, derives the name from a word 
meaning ‘ army,’ and defines the Sabians as worshippers of the 
heavenly host ; and Bochart and Golius follow him in his ety- 
mology. So the theories went on. Everybody had a conjec- 
ture to offer about the Sabians, but nobody really had the 
necessary data on which to ground an opinion. The only point 
on which all agreed was that the essential characteristic of the 
Sabian religion was the worship of the stars; and this idea has 
generally been the prevailing notion in Eastern and Western 
minds when they thought of the Sabian creed. Meanwhile, 
travellers in the East were bringing back accounts of a peculiar 
people, called Sabians, who dwelt in the fens of Lower Meso- 
potamia, and had a religion of their own which could not be 
explained altogether by the old conception of star-worship, and 
whose reverence for St. John Baptist gained for them, among 
Europeans, the name of ‘ Christians of St. John.’ Ignatius a 
Jesu published at Rome, in 1652, his ‘ Narratio’ of the origin, 
ritual, and errors of the Christians of St. John ; and for a long 
time after this the history of the controversy is only a ‘ nar- 
‘ ratio’ of the errors of Ignatius a Jesu. Further complications 
were introduced by the discovery of many references in Oriental 
writers to a sect also called Sabian, dwelling at Harran. The 
problem now seemed involved beyond hope of extrication. To 
distinguish or to unite the Sabeans of Job and Philostorgius, 
the Sabians of Babylonia, and the Sabians of Harran, was 
beyond the skill of the scholars of the day. They tried to 
identify the Sabians of Babylonia with those of Harran, and 
had to invent for that purpose a new Harran in Mesopotamia, 
instead of the ancient Carrhe; but a junction between these 
and the Arabian Sabzans was not to be effected. 

The wonderful growth of Oriental studies in the present 
century could not fail to clear up much of this obscurity. It 
was easy to separate the Sabians from the Sabzans, when it 
was discovered that the two words began with different letters, 
and went on with different letters, and had, in fact, nothing in 
common. It did not require much scholarship to do this; but 
as the writings of the vast body of intelligent, observant, stu- 
dious men who composed that enormous Arabic literature which 
is slowly being unfolded to our view, became better known 
and understood, it became apparent (1) that there was a dis- 
tinction between the two sects called Sabian, that of Harran 
and that of Babylonia; and (2) that the solution of the difficulty, 
at least as far as the Babylonian division was concerned, would 
have to be sought elsewhere than in the Mohammedan literature. 
The Muslim writers maintain a difference between the two 
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kinds of Sabians, and give considerable details about those of 
Harran; but of the Babylonian Sabians they tell us next to 
nothing. Now, interesting as the sectarians of Harran seemed 
to be, with their bizarre combination of Greek philosophy and 
the old heathen religion of Syria, the geographical position of 
the more eastern sect, as well as its greater mystery, gave it 
an even superior charm. Who could these Sabian ‘ Christians 
‘of St. John’ be? Living in the swamps of Lower Babylonia, 
on the site of the old Chaldean empire, could they be a relic 
of the Wise Men of the East? Might we not find among them 
the religion which the Assyrians borrowed from the Baby- 
lonians, with its triads of gods and its planet-worship? Would 
their divinities have Accad names? Might we not even find 
the people now ‘ weeping for Tammuz,’ as they did in the days 
of Ezekiel (viii. 14), and in older days, long before the Greeks 
set up their answering Adonis ? 

However delightful such speculations might be, a little serious 
study soon proved their futility. The publication of one of 
the sacred books of the Babylonian Sabians, under the title of 
the ‘ Book of Adam,’ or Codex Nazareus, by Norberg, at 
the beginning of this century, provided scholars with some- 
thing approaching to a definite ground oa which to build with 
more security than before. Although by no means a scientific 
edition, containing mistakes which led to corresponding errors 
in those who worked from Norberg’s premisses, the Codex 
Nazareus was a genuine Sabian authority, and dispelled a 
good many of the mists which surrounded the character of 
this people and their religion. But the first really scientific 
work on the subject did not appear till 1856, when Chwolsohn 
in his ‘ Ssabier und Ssabismus’ conclusively demonstrated who 
were and who were not Sabians, showed the fallacies and con- 
fusions of the earlier hypotheses, and, touching lightly on the 
Babylonian Sabians, gave a very comprehensive account of 
the Harranian sect. This elaborate and thoroughly scientific 
work cleared the ground for ever of all the undergrowth of 
fancies and myths which had sprung up round the name of 
Sabians ; and though among the advanced German school of 
Orientalists it is now the fashion to adopt a somewhat patron- 
ising tone towards the ‘careful and painstaking’ Chwolsohn, 
and to dispute his conclusions about the Babylonian sect, his 
researches into the antiquities and religion of Harran have a 
worth that can never be depreciated, and his labours in this 
direction will never have to be done again. 

The disappointing thing in Chwolsohn’s book is the slight 
notice he takes of the Babylonian sect, which he admits to 
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have been the true Sabians, as understood by the early Mo- 
hammedan writers, but to whom he nevertheless devotes only 
one short chapter, whilst the rest of his bulky volumes is en- 
tirely concerned with the .Sabians of Harran, who only took 
the name of Sabian in A.D. 830, under the reign of the Khalif 
Mamun, in order to escape the penalties of heathens, and to 
enrol themselves among the recognised sects of the Koran. 
Mohammed had said in the fifth Sara, ‘ Verily, they who be- 
‘lieve, and the Jews and the Sabians and the Christians—who- 
‘ever of them believeth in God and the Last Day, and doth 
‘what is right, on them shall come no fear, neither shall they 
‘be put to grief.’ The people of Harran could not pretend to 
be Christians or Jews, but the other sect mentioned with these 
in this sentence of amnesty, the Sabians, was so vague, and 
the Mohammedans knew so little who they were, that the 
Harranians adopted the name, and thereby avoided the obloquy 
and oppression which was the lot of those whom the Koran 
treated as heathen. This sect, therefore, was only adoptively 
Sabian, and it is to these adoptive Sabians, and not to the true 
Sabians of Babylonia, whom the Mohammedan writers had 
long before recognised as the people referred to in the Koran, 
that Chwolsohn devoted his main attention. However much 
we may regret that he did not investigate the other part of 
the subject more closely, it is impossible not to feel grateful 
for the completeness and accuracy of his researches into Har- 
ranian religion. Though not true Sabian, the Harran adopters 
of the name are well worthy of study. Their religion is one of the 
most curious religious phases that Syria, the land of changing 
creeds, has produced. It was the old heathenism of the 
country, mixed with many foreign elements. ‘ Eclecticism 
* prevailed at that period, and it was not only Greeks and Ro- 
‘mans that found the influence of foreign, chiefly astern, 
‘metaphysical speculation irresistible.’ We find at Harran 
Biblical legends, Jewish ceremonial laws, Greek gods, such as 
Helios, Ares, and Kronos—probably translations of native 
divinities—and finally something of Aristotle and a good deal 
of the Neo-platonism of Porphyry. It was the symbolical vene- 
ration of the planets, which formed a part of this griecised 
Syrian heathenism, to which we owe the modern idea that 
Sabian means star-worshipper. After the people of Harran 
adopted the name Sabian, the Mohammedan writers began to 
use the word as synonymous with star-worshipper, and finally 
called all and any idolaters Sabians. The process is very 
similar to that by which Hellén came to mean Pagan; and 
Harran itself was called Hellenopolis, the city of paganism. 
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The explanation of the true Sabian religion, as preserved 
in the remnant of a religious sect in Babylonia, was reserved 
for another hand. Whilst Chwolsohn was clearing up the 
obscurities surrounding the name of Sabian, and explaining 
the characteristics of the adoptive Sabians of Harran, Peter- 
mann was travelling in Mesopotamia, studying the true 
Sabians (or Mandeeans, as they call themselves) in situ, learn- 
ing their language, and taking down their traditions and doc- 
trines from Priest Yahya, the most learned man of the sect. 
The results of these researches appeared in his ‘ Travels’ in 
1860, and seven years later he published the text of the great 
scripture of the Sabians, which Norberg had imperfectly edited 
before, whilst Dr. Euting did the same service to another of 
their sacred books. Petermann’s writings still form the high- 
est authority on the true Sabian religion, and the publication 
of accurate editions of the Sabian scriptures enabled other 
scholars to investigate the mythology and legends in detail, 
and finally gave Professor Theodor Néldeke the means of 
making an exhaustive study of the Sabian language, and to 
collect the most important results of his investigations in his 
‘ Mandiiische Grammatik.’ The linguistic importance of the 
sect would alone make them worthy of careful study. They 
speak an Aramaic dialect closely allied to Syriac and Chaldee, 
but much freer from foreign influences than either. Whilst 
Syriac shows in many ways the effect of Greek influence, and 
Chaldee is obviously deeply affected by its greater Hebrew 
kinswoman, Mandan, the dialect of the Sabians of Babylonia, 
is comparatively untouched, for the importation of some Per- 
sian words does not affect the language in any fundamental 
manner. Hence no one who wishes to understand the cha- 
racter and history of the Aramaic branch of the Semitic family 
of languages, especially in its syntactic relations, can afford 
to neglect the Mandan dialect, which is, in fact, the legiti- 
mate descendant of the tongue of the ancient Shemites of 
Babylonia. 

Finally, the French Vice-Consul at Mossoul, M. Siouffi, 
has published this year the results of his conversations with a 
Sabian youth who had been converted to the Catholic faith 
by the energies of the Carmelite mission at Baghdad. As far 
as ceremonies and customs go, M. Siouffi’s book is interesting 
and useful; but as soon as he ventures upon theological ground 
he is not to be trusted. Both the knowledge and the 
honesty of the young convert Adam are questionable; he 
certainly seems to have endeavoured to deceive M. Siouffi on 
more points than one—a feat, however, not very difficult of 
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accomplishment, inasmuch as the enquiring mind of the Vice- 
Consul was wholly unread in the subject, and he knew abso- 
lutely nothing of the discoveries of Petermann and Chwol- 
sohn. The extracts from various superseded authorities at 
the end of the volume show the extent of the author’s igno- 
rance, whilst the invention of a sole supreme god, Alaha 
(probably an improvement on Hayya), shows the imaginative 
faculty of the Sabian convert and his desire to convince M. 
Sioufh of the monotheistic character of his former religion at 
the expense of veracity. The spelling of the names of the 
divinities and the translations of formulas show that M. Siouffi 
knows next to nothing of the Mandzan language. Indeed, 
had he really studied it to any purpose, he could hardly have 
failed to hear of Norberg, Petermann, Euting, and Noldeke, 
and to have read the Sabian scriptures in the European texts. 

One word must, however, be said in favour of M. Siouffi’s 
account of the Mandzan religion, as explained to him by the 
convert Adam. It has been assumed that, because this 
account differs widely from that set forth in the Mandan 
scriptures, it is therefore wholly inaccurate. Admitting M. 
Siouffi’s ignorance and his teacher’s possible dishonesty, these 
are scarcely sufficient to account for the origin of all the 
traditions and beliefs described in the ‘ Etudes sur la religion 
‘des Soubbas.’ We cannot help thinking that the religion set 
forth in the pages of this work has some existence in fact, and 
is not merely the result of an ingenious fabricator and a too 
confiding and ill-informed pupil. The Mandzan religion, as 
found in the scriptures of the sect, is too complicated and too 
profound for the mass of believers; moreover, even in this 
form, it shows a remarkable process of degradation from its 
original conception. Very few of the modern Mandzans 
know the contents of their sacred books, and it is quite pos- 
sible that an exoteric doctrine grew up beside the priestly 
religion, and that some of M. Siouffi’s traditions really repre- 
sent the vulgar religion, as opposed to the scriptural. Among 
a people filled with the legends of such a land as Babylonia, 
with neighbours on all sides of every imaginable difference of 
mythological tradition, it seems impossible that the form of 
Gnosticism which the Mandzan scriptures represent should 
have remained long unmixed with the many and diverse beliefs 
of the soil. The doctrine of the sacred books is itself an 
amalgamation of several mutually inconsistent creeds, and 
there is no reason why the process of corruption and adultera- 
tion should have come to an end when the Mandzan scriptures 
were finally redacted. On the contrary, there is every pro- 
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bability that the common people clung to the local traditions, 
though the priests rejected most of them, and that they con- 
tinued to mix the teaching of their spiritual guides with the 
mass of legendary myths they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. In that case, Petermann’s account of the Mandzan 
creel would be the esoteric, the priestly, view; whilst the 
basis of M. Sioutii’s probably garbled description of the 
religion of the Soubbas would represent the popular belief of 
the ignorant and superstitious Mandwans cf to-day. At 
present it is only possible to suggest this theory as one that 
deserves to be tested: nothing but a further examination, on 
the spot, of modern Mandzan beliefs can settle the question 
whether M. Siouffi is merely the dupe of a cunning deacon, 
or the expositor of the vulgar conception of their religion by 
the Christians of St. John. 

There is, however, no doubt that the true source of a right 
understanding of the historical Sabian religion, as taught and 
practised by its priests, is to be derived only from the sacred 
books and the explanation thereof given to Petermann by his 
instructor, the Mandzan priest Yahya. We shall have occa- 
sion to relate some of M. Siouffi’s traditions of the common 
folk at a later page; but the first thing necessary is to com- 
prehend what is meant by Sabism or Mandaism as_ thus 
authoritatively expounded. To avoid confusion it is necessary 
to premise that Mandeans (equivalent to of RoyiKol or 
‘Gnostics’) is the proper name of this sect, and the only 
one used among members of it. Sdabi, or Sabian, (plural 
Subba,) is the name given to it by Mohammedans, and is de- 
rived from a Syrian word meaning ‘a washer,’ and was applied 
first by. the Syrians to the Mandwans on account of their 
frequent baptisms. We shall use the terms Mandan and 
Sabian indifferently. 

The principal scripture of the Mandwans is the Sidra 
Rabba, or ‘ Great Book,’ also called the Genza, or ‘ treasure’ 
(and incorrectly, by Norberg, the ‘Book of Adam,’ Liber 
Adami), which contains the whole doctrine of the sect in a 
hundred separate unconnected sections. It is divided into two 
parts, called respectively ‘ the right ’ and ‘ the left.’ The * right, 
which occupies about two-thirds of the whole work, contains 
the dogmatic teaching of the religion, legends, moral doctrine, 
polemics against heresy, and the like. It is wholly wanting 
in order and method, frequently self-contradictory, always con- 
fused. Much of it is as yet incomprehensible to the most 
accomplished scholars; and in reading it we feel that we are 
in the presence of a strange medley of creeds, imperfectly 
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understood even by its professed expositors. The second part, 
the ‘left,’ deals with the future state of the soul, and is appa- 
rently designed for liturgic use. This chief scripture must 
have been composed about 700 A.p., but portions of it are 
earlier. It is evidently the work of many writers and different 
ages. It has undoubtedly preserved its present form (as 
edited by Petermann) for many centuries. Another important 
book is the anthology of hymns and formulas edited by Dr. 
Euting, under the title of Qolasta. [Besides these, the 
Mandzans have two or three collections of prayers, a book 
on Astrology, and another containing the Legends of St. 
John Baptist. The ‘ Divan, attributed to them by Ignatius 
a Jesu, is unknown by that name in the present day; it was 
probably the Sidra Rabba. 

The result of an examination of these authorities is to reveal 
to us one of the strangest religions that the world has seen, 
The sect variously known by the names of Sabians, Mandeans, 
Nazarenes, and Christians of St. John, presents the most 
curious combination of wholly diverse creeds that can well be 
conceived. As the descendants of the ancient Semitic popu- 
lation of Chaldea, and the inheritors of the Babylonian 
language, it is natural that we should find among the Man- 
deans some trace of the early religion of the country. The 
mythology, indeed, cannot be connected to any great extent 
with that of ancient Babylonia, so far as we know it at 
present, but the astrological and magical leanings of the people, 
the names still given to the planets, and the preference for 
certain sacred numbers, e.g. 360 and the epoch of 480,000 
years, point distinctly to their Chaldean and Nabathean 
ancestry. It is even asserted by a Mohammedan historian 
of the tenth century that in his time the Mandeans kept the 
feast of Thammuz, the Babylonian prototype of Adonis, and 
it is likely that many other of their beliefs and practices may 
be traced to their Babylonian descent. Next to the Chaldean 
must be placed the Parsee element, which was introduced by 
the problematical Parthian founder of the sect, and which is 
shown in the occurrence of Mithra and Rauso and Razista of 
the Zend Avesta among the Mandan objects of veneration. 
But the most considerable element in Mandzan religion is de- 
rived from those peculiar Gnostic sects which sprang from the 
dying struggles of paganism. We shall not here concern our- 
selves with the founding or the history of the sect; for nothing 
certain is known of either. Chwolsohn’s ingenious and learned 
reasoning is now pronounced by the highest Mandan authority 
to be mistaken ; otherwise we might follow him in identifying 
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the Sabians with the Elkesaites or Elchasaites of Pseud- 


origines, Theodoret, and Epiphanius—the Mughtasilah or 


* Washers’ of the Fihrist—founded at the end of the first 
century of the Christian era by a holy man named El-Hasaih 
or El-Chasai, 7HAyasai, HA£ai, who came from Parthia and 
taught Parsee ideas and doctrines to the Babylonians. The 
sect of the Elkesaites is now pronounced to be distinct from 
that of the Mandzans, and Professor Nildeke is even in- 
clined to identify the former and not the Mandwans with the 





ater: 


Sabians of the Koran, in spite of the general agreement of | 
Mohammedan writers to the contrary effect. The influence of | 


some sect like the Elkesaites is seen in the Mandan adoption 
of the custom of frequent baptisms and ablutions, as well as 
in other customs, whilst the name Nazarene or Nasorene, so 
often applied to the Babylonian Sabians, is the common appel- 
lation of the Judeo-Christian sects, and must have been 
derived from them; and the few Jewish legends which are 
found in the Sidra Rabba must have come from the same 
source. 

The origin of the Mandzans is to be found in the con- 
vulsions of religious belief which succeeded the first spread 
of Christianity. It is one of those bizarre creeds which rose 
up on the ruins of the great pagan religions. Those who 
have tried to follow the history of Gnosticism, who have 
wandered through the mazes of the systems which sprang 
from the dying throes of Hellenism, and have dived into the 
writings of the Alexandrian and Syrian schools, have read the 
Hermetic books, and endeavoured to trace the workings of 
gnostic and cabalistic doctrines among the Judxo-Christian 
sects, will understand what a tangle of dogma is found in the 
Mandan creed, when we say that it is at bottom a corrupt 
gnosticism, half understood, and utterly confused. The name 
Mandezan, which is the only one used among the sectaries, 
means ‘ gnostic;’ and the fundamental notions of gnosticism 
can be traced, in spite of infinite confusions and the presence 
of foreign conceptions of every description, in the theology of 
the Christians of St. John. ‘To show ‘how far this theology 
is purely gnostic, how far Jewish and cabalistic, how far taken 
from Parsee or even Buddhist sources, and how far, finally, 


local, the relic of the Chaldean land-religion, is an impossible .’ 


task. The sacred books are so much confused, and their 
accounts vary so hopelessly in different places; the names of 
the divinities or zons are so frequently confounded, the same 
being employed in different places for two or more distinct 
emanations or manifestations, or different names being used 
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for the same, that it is beyond the power of scholarship as 
yet to separate the various elements in the Mandan religion 
and ascribe each to its proper source. Even the learned Dr. 
Néldeke writes, in a pathetic conclusion to a review of Peter- 
mann’s and Euting’s editions of the Mandzan scriptures: ‘I 
‘have busied myself with the Mandzans for years; I have 
‘yead the two newly-edited books carefully through twice, and 
‘ parts of them much oftener; . . . I have endeavoured by a 
‘study of the gnostic and other systems to gain an insight into 
‘this literature: and yet I have not so far arrived at any 
‘adequate understanding.’ But though there is an infinite 
amount of uncertainty and obscurity about much of this 
strange creed, or collection of creeds, the main outline has 
been tolerably clearly drawn by Petermann from his priestly 
teacher; and we cannot do better than recapitulate his 
account. 

At the beginning of all things there were two existences, 
which may be looked upon as the male and female principles. 
There was the primeval matter, the hy/e which, like the Orphic 
egg of the world, held all things in its womb. And beside 
this was the intellectual creative principle, Mana Rabba, the 
Lord of Glory, who was throned in the ether of the shining 
world, through which flowed the great Jordan, the river of 
the water of life, whence all things and plants that dwell in 
the shining world derive the spark of life. Mana called into 
being Hayya Kadmaya, ‘ First Life,’ and, having thus far 
advanced the creation, retired into the profoundest obscurity, 
where he is visible only to certain of the highest emanations, 
and to the souls of the holiest among the Mandzans, whose 
greatest privilege it is to be permitted to see once after death 
the glorious Mana from whom they all originally issued. 
Hayya Kadmaya is regarded as the creating working god— 
not, however, the Demiurgus of the gnostics—and to him be- 
long the deepest veneration and worship. He, and not Mana 
Rabba, who is above all mortal reverence, is addressed first in 
the prayers, and every book begins with his name. It is easy 
to see that this working god might readily be confounded with 
Mana, the original creative principle, and as a matter of fact 
the scriptures abound in such confusion. The same attri- 
butes are often given to Hayya Kadmaya as to Mana. Like 
the latter, he is described as throned in the shining ether 
world, where runs great Jordan, and where dwell countless 
angels—Uthre—in perpetual bliss. 

From Hayya Kadmaya proceeded Hayya Tinyana, or the 
‘Second Life,’ and Manda @hayya. These two are the Cain 
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and Abel of the Mandzans. The former wishes to raise him- 
self above Hayya Kadmaya, and he is punished by being ex- 
pelled from the world of the shining exther and put into the 
lower world of light. Manda dhayya, on the other hand, is 
the ideal of purity and goodness. He is called Father, King 
of Angels, co of Worlds, Beloved Son, Good Shepherd, 
High Priest, Word of Life, Teacher and Saviour of Mankind, 
the conqueror of hell, and the chainer of the devil; he dwells 
with the Father (Mana or Hayya), and is the Christ of the 
Mandean religion. They call themselves after his name. 
Manda Whayya, who is also called Adam Kadmaya, reveals 
himself through his three sons, Abel, Seth, and Enos, or in 
Mandan Hibil (or Hibil-Ziva), Shithil, and Anush. Just as 
Hayya was confused with Mana, so Hibil Ziva frequently 
receives the same attributes as his father Manda d’hayya, 
and is treated with equal reverence. 

The first emanation from the ejected Cain, or ‘ Second 
Life,’ was Abdthur, or the Father of Angels. He sits at the 
confines of the world of light, at the great door which leads 
up from the lower regions, and with scales in hand weighs the 
deeds of the dead, and sends the souls back to purgatory or on 
into paradise, according to the weight of their actions. At 
first there was nothing under Abathur but a void, and then a 
stagnant black water; but as he looked down his form was 
reflected in the water, and thence sprang Petahil, or Gabriel, 
the Demiurgus of the creed. Petahil received a command 
from his father to form the common world and bring mankind 
into being, and assisted by evil spirits, as some say, or by his 
own unaided powers, he created the world and made Adam 
and Eve, but he could not give them souls. So Hibil-Ziva 
and his brethren were given a portion of Mana Rabba’s spirit, 
and they poured it into mankind, so that they worshipped 
Hayya Kadmaya instead of Petahil. Abathur was enraged 
with his son for the manner in which he had arranged the 
creation, and he expelled him from his place, and sent him 
down into the Mattarathas or hells, where he must dwell till the 
judgment-day, when Hibil-Ziva will bring him up and bap- 
tise him and make him king of angels. There are four purga- 
tories, each ruled by its kings, but the true hell is beneath 
them all, and its government is distributed among three old 
men, Shdum, Giv, and Krun the deepest of all. Some slimy 
water refreshes the inhabitants of purgatory, but in hell even 
this fails, and in Krun’s kingdom there is only dust and empti- 
ness, and a fire that does not lighten, but consumes. 

The progress of the soul after death is very minutely de- 
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scribed in the Mandzan books. It repairs first to the Turquoise 
mount, traverses the superior world, till it arrives at the great 
encircling ocean, over which a Charon, after certain delays 
varying in length according to the sinfulness of the soul, will 
convey it to the entrance to the Mattardthas, in each of which 
horrible tortures await it if it has sinned overmuch. At the 
gate of each purgatory it is asked its name, and has to answer 
that it was baptised in the name of Hayya Kadmaya and 
Manda d’hayya, and has given alms, before it can be let 
through. It has to pass by terrible monsters, even Ur, who 
eats 3,000 souls daily, but providentially sleeps when a good 
Mandzan passes. Then it goes on to Petahil’s Mattaratha 
and to Abdthur. who admits it to the world of light, where 
it wanders, in delight, and may peradventure attain to the 
vision of Mana Rabba. 

Hibil-Ziva, having completed Petahil’s work, invaded hell 
and laid bare its hidden things, and carried off Ruka, daughter 
of Kin, queen of hell, to the upper worlds, where she gave 
birth to Ur (or ‘ Fire’), the most terrible of all demons, 
who dared even to attack the world of light. Him Hibil- 
Ziva cast into the black water and chained there, and en- 
closed with iron and golden walls. From this unnatural son 
Ruha bare three litters of seven and twelve and five sons. 
The first became the seven planets, placed in the seven 
heavens, the sun being in the fourth or middle heaven; the 
second birth furnished the twelve signs of the zodiac; the 
third, five stars, including Sirius, baneful to mankind, and the 
authors of all hurt and mischief. Heaven is of most trans- 
parent water, in which the stars and planets float in boats. 
It is so clear that we can see straight to the Pole Star, which 
is at the apex of heaven, before the door of Abaéthur—and 
the Pole Star is the Kibla to which the face must be turned 
inprayer. The earth is a disk, three parts surrounded by 
water, but bounded on the fourth side by the lofty mountain 
of blue turquoise. It is only the reflection of this turquoise 
mountain that makes the sky look blue. Beyond the mountain 
is another and superior world, dwelt in by Pharaoh and his 
Egyptians, who are great Sabian heroes, and by the holiest 
saints of the Mandean faith. A great sea girdles both 
worlds. 

The Mandzans, in common with many ancient peoples, be- 
lieve in world-cycles. There have already, they say, been 
several cycles; the present race will be destroyed about 5,000 
years hence by a mighty storm, when a new couple from the 
better world beyond the Turquoise mountain will repeople the 
VOL. CLIT. NO. CCCXI. K 
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earth, and their progeny will endure for 50,000 years, after 
which Ur will destroy all the lower world, and the world of 
light will alone remain. 

Man consists of three parts, body, soul (Wvy7), and spirit 
(vods). The soul (rha) is merely the animal nature, the evil 
tendency, and hence the same name is given to Ruha, the 
mother of Ur, from whom all mischievous arts and magic are 
believed to have sprung, and only one good gift, the gift of 
bearing children, which she gave to women. The spiritual 
or higher soul is the voids, which was implanted by Hibil Ziva, 
as has been related, and is in constant warfare with the na- 
tural soul. So far are the Mandzans from acknowledging any 
affinity with orthodox Christianity, from which they derived 
their conception of Manda @hayya, that they regard the Mes. 
siah as the son of Ruha, the arch witch, whom they identify 
by an obvious etymological process with the Holy Ghost, and 
hence they give Christ the character of a magician, and place 
him among the planets as the trickster Mercury. They do 
not recognise any of the prophets or books of the Old Testa- 
ment any more than the Gospels; all were false prophets, 
they hold, except John the Baptist, who is their sole law- 
giver and teacher, and of whom they relate marvellous 
legends. 

The tradition of St. John the Baptist and the subsequent 
history of the Mandzans, as given by M. Siouffi, may forma 
curious if not perfectly accurate supplement to the account 
of this peculiar religion which has just been given on the 
authority of Petermann. The legend is obviously corrupt, 
but it is none the less likely to be commonly accepted by the 
Mandzan populace. The sect, it must be remembered, does 
not by any means admit its late origin, but, on the contrary, 
claims for itself the remotest antiquity, and regards its foun- 
dation as coeval with the creation of man. From time to time, 
however, it has suffered reverses at the hands of unbelievers, 
its bishops and priests have become extinct, and the diminished 
people have adopted the faith of the infidels among whom they 
dwelt. It was at such a time, when the Sabians had joined 
themselves to their Jewish neighbours and deserted the true 
religion, that Yahya, whom they identify with John the Bap- 
tist, but who might equally well have been any other John, 
was sent to recall the people to their ancient faith. As there 
were no more true believers, it followed that no soul went to 
paradise, and the inhabitants of that blessed region, tired of 
their own unvaried company, and desirous of some fresh addi- 
tions to their society, made their plaint to the authorities, and 
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demanded the resuscitation of the true religion and the conse- 


ld of quent arrival of new souls. So Manda d’Hayya sent a howl 
of magical water to a woman among the Judaised Mandzans, 

pirit whose name was Inoshwey—the Elizabeth, in short, of the 
evil Sabian tradition. Now Inoshwey and her husband, Abu 

_ the Sawa, were both well stricken in years, and had no children. 
c are Nevertheless, no sooner had she drunk of the magic water 
ft of #* than Inoshwey conceived, and in due time, specified as nine 
‘itual months, nine days, nine hours, and nine minutes, bore a child. 
Ziva, The Jews suspected that some ill would befall them at the 
e na- hand of this miraculous infant, and had instructed their women 
y any who attended Inoshwey to kill the boy as soon as he was born; 
rived but their designs were frustrated by an angelic messenger, 
Mes- who caught the child up to paradise, where he was brought up 
entify and instructed in all the mysteries of the Sabian faith. When 
t, and John was perfected in wisdom and had attained to manhood, 
place Anush carried him back to the earth. The two were met by 

ey do a maidservant of Inoshwey, who recognised the family likeness 
Testa- of the youth, and ran to her mistress and told her she had seen 
phets, a young man as beautiful as the full moon. The mother was 
> law- so transported with joy at the recovery of her son that she 
rellous hastened to meet him without first putting on her veil. Her 
husband, deeply offended by this sin against the customs of 

2quent the people, had a mind to divorce her, but, being warned by 
form a an angel, he changed his mind, and embraced his son on the 
ccount banks of Jordan. Anush, having restored John to his family, 
on. the called upon the sun and the moon to protect him, and returned 
orrupt, to paradise. Meanwhile John went back to the parental roof, 
by the and forthwith began his mission by baptising his father and 
d, does mother, after which he gave proofs of his divine authority by 
ntrary, performing various miracles, as healing the sick, giving sight 
; foun- to the blind, and restoring strength and soundness to the halt 
0 time, and maimed, so that many of the Jews believed in him and be- 
lievers, | came Sabians. Then John appointed bishops and _ priests 
inished } over his people, and baptised Christ, and, having ordered all 
ym they | things, gave himself up to unceasing prayer might and day. 
| joined | His first prayer was to be preserved from the blandishments 
the true of women, for he was fair to look upon, and feared to become 
he Bap | prey to their love. And as their prophet would not marry, 
x John, ff the whole people in like manner renounced marriage, so that 
As there { the number of souls that went to paradise became much dimi- 
went to | nished. Then the dwellers in heaven sent a message to John, 
tired of | and said, ‘The end of all your austerity will be the destruc- 
sh addi- } ‘tion of the Sabian race. You will prevent our paradise from 
ties, and } ‘being peopled. Be less severe on yourself in your praying, 
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‘and take a wife to whom to devote a portion of your time,’ 
So John married, and the Sabians took wives again. And it 
came to pass, after four-and-forty years, that Manda dhayya 
came and took John over the sea, and through the Mattarathas, 
to the abode of blessedness, and his people knew him no more, 

After the passing of John, the Sabians were greatly per- 
secuted by the Jews, who were fearful lest all their people 
should turn Sabians. A daughter of Eleazar, the chief rabbi, 
had joined the religion of John, and the Jews in revenge mas- 
sacred the greater number of the Sabians, and the remnant, after 
having destroyed Jerusalem by divine aid, migrated to another 
land. It was at this time (continues the tradition, in defiance of 
chronology )that Mosesattacked them, and fought in single com- 
bat with the Sabian champion, Ferrokh Malka (King Pharaoh), 
who drove the false prophet into the sea. But the water 
opened behind Moses and let him escape, whilst the Sabians 
pursuing were all drowned, except Ferrokh Malka and thirty 
followers, who fled to Shuster. Here, being deprived of their 
clergy, a new teacher was sent them, named Abu-l-Fara 
Adam, who performed miracles and taught them the law, and 
ordained bishops and priests ; and then returned to the invisible 
world beyond the Turquoise mountain. After this the Sabians 
were greatly persecuted by the Muslims, and were scattered 
abroad. To centuries of oppression were added the horrors of 
the plague, which in 1831 (they say, with a curious leap in the 
chronology) carried off all the clergy, so that for ten years the 
Sabians had to do without marriage. At this time they went 
back to Shuster. Some established themselves at Suk-esh- 
Shuyukh on the Euphrates. They chose fresh priests and 
bishops, and the order has been unbroken ever since. Mis 
fortunes have reduced them to four thousand souls; but their 
books say they have still many evil things to endure, that they 
will yet again be deprived of their priests, and their numbers 
will be diminished even more. 

Such is the popular tradition of Mandan history, accori- 
ing to the convert Adam, which must be taken for what it is 
worth. Much more valuable are the accounts preserved by 
M. Siouffi on the manners and customs of this strange people. 
The most characteristic of their religious observances is the 
frequent habit of baptism, in which we cannot but see 4 
relic of some aboriginal Babylonian river-worship, though the 
sacerdotal adoption of the practice was doubtless due to the 
various Judxo-Christian sects which enforced the importance 
of baptism ; from sects such as the Hemerobaptists and the 
Elkesaites, whom many scholars indeed identify with the Man- 
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deans, the doctrine of purification by water might have been 
easily derived; but there must, we imagine, have been some 
substratum of ancient Euphrates-worship among the faiths of 
the Chaldean soil, which brought about so complete and rigorous 
an adoption of the custom of baptism in running water. A 
good Sabian ought to be baptised soon after birth, directly after 
marriage, on every Sunday before the great feast-days, on 
returning from a journey, after a funeral ; when one has been 
bitten by a dog or serpent, or has killed a bird, or eaten food 
prepared by unbelievers, or bled at the nose. In any of these 
circumstances, and many others which it is impossible to de- 
scribe, at all hours of the day and night, and in every variety 
of weather, the Sabians hurry to the river and plunge in. 
The poor fellows turn quite blue in cold weather; and it is 
worse still for the women, who must go before daybreak, in the 
chill of the morning, to avoid being seen. These lustrations 
are variously termed baptisms or ablutions according to the 
presence or absence of a priest, and other differences; but 
practically the two are very much the same thing, as in ablution 
the performer keeps his face to the polestar and plunges three 
times, repeating the formula of invoking the names of Hayya 
and Manda d’hayya, just as in baptism. No one who is not 
baptised is a Mandean; and the souls of children who die 
before baptism go straight to the monster Ur, who devours 
them. It is forbidden even to kiss an unbaptised child. In 
christening, a child is given more names than one. For sacred 
matters he uses his mother’s name, for worldly affairs his father’s, 
whilst he has also a general appellation among his fellow- 
citizens. Prayer is a very important and exacting duty among 
the Mandwans. They had originally three obligatory prayers, 
one before sunrise, the second at noon, and the third at sunset; 
and each of these ought to last two hours or more; but, finding 
these devotions incompatible with business, they suppressed 
the noon prayer. Four or five hours’ prayer a day still remains 
for laymen, and the bishops and priests have even longer orisons 
tomake, All prayers are addressed in the first place to Hayya, 
and then to Manda d@hayya, Hibil-Ziva, Anush, Yaver-Ziva, 
and a host of other divine emanations, including John, and the 
Persian Sém, who has often been confused with Shem the son 
of Noah. The substance of the prayers is little more than an 
invocation to the gods to protect the worshipper from all ills 
that may befall him, from evil spirits and jinn, and the impre- 
cations of women. The Mandzans believe that women have 
a peculiar vein or nerve which was put into them by the devil, 
which renders them powerful for mischief, and makes their 
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good vows of none effect, whilst giving extraordinary potency 

to their malisons. Hence, when a Mandan sees an angry 
woman, he puts his fingers in his ears and flies with all possible 
re from the spot, lest he should fall a victim to her curse, 

believer must never pass a river without invoking peace 
upon it. Fasting proper forms no part of the Sabian religion, 
but the people are enjoined to abstain from flesh meat on 
thirty-two special days of the year. Besides Sundays, they 
have five great feasts in the year. The first is Nauroz, or 
new year’s day, which is believed to be also observed in para- 
dise ; it includes new year’s eve and the first six days of the 
new year. Among the many ceremonies and prohibitions of 
this feast, it is curious to note that it is not allowed to draw 
any water while Nauroz lasts; all that will be needed is drawn 
the day before, and the people take the same occasion to be 
baptised. They pass the night before new year’s day without 
sleeping. On the day itself they remain at home, to be secure 
against possible defilement; for to touch as much as a blade 
of grass would render fresh baptism necessary, and total absti- 
nence from food for twenty-four hours. On this day the priests 
consult their astrological books, to see what will befall in the 
new year, and whether it will be fat or lean. Next day every- 
body calls on the priests and pays them the customary fees. 
No beast or bird may be killed during the feast, nor is it per- 
missible even to milk the kine. The next feast is on the 18th 
of Taurus (the Mandzan months are named after the zodiacal 
signs), and lasts five days. It is held in commemoration of 
Hibil-Ziva’s return from his conquest of hell; and the new 
life of the earth in spring is deemed the fittest time for such a 
festival. The third feast-day is a month later, and is in 
honour of the Sabian hero Ferrukh or Pharaoh. The fourth 
is on the first of Capricorn ; and the last is the greatest of all, 
Pancha, which is held on the five additional days that make up 
the year, when the twelve months, of thirty days each, are 
over. 

The priestly office is regarded with the highest veneration 
among the Mandzans, and is in nowise underpaid. On the other 
hand, it is no sinecure. The priest is constantly called upon to 
baptise, to hear confessions,and administer a species of eucharist, 
to marry people, visit the dying, kill the meat for the commu- 
nity, draw horoscopes for children, and write amulets for the 
sick, foretell future events, and, in fact, do everything that has 
to be done outside the ordinary routine of work. The office 
of public sacrificer is not the lightest part of the priest’s duty. 

No meat can be eaten by a Mandzan which has not been pro- 
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perly killed by either a priest or a duly authorised deputy ; 
and the supply of meat to the community involves considerable 
energy on the part of the sacred butchers. The custom is 
very analogous to the Mohammedan law of food. The priests 
themselves have special rules as to eating. They must take 
their meals in solitude, apart from their family. If a layman 
touches the viands, or a fowl pass by them, they become unfit 
for a priest’s palate. They must fetch their water themselves 
from the well, and must not mix it with the water drunk by 
the other inmates of their house. Every priest is compelled to 
marry, and may marry a second time on his wife’s death. 
Women may take orders ; virgins can become deacons; but to 
be made a priest a woman must first marry a priest. There 
are three orders in the clergy. Any boy of pure descent (i.e. 
without divorce or illegitimacy in his family), who is free from 
physical defects, may become a deacon (shganda). The ap- 
prenticeship, according to M. Siouffi, lasts twelve years, from 
the age of seven to nineteen; and then, after a year of dia- 
conate, the deacon may become priest (tarmida). From the 
ranks of the priests, in general synod, is chosen the bishop 
(ganzibra), whose first duties are two months’ separation from 
his wife, three baptisms on three successive Sundays in the 
river, the public reading and explanation of the principal Man- 
dean scriptures, and the visiting of the deathbed of a holy 
Sabian, whom he must charge with a message to Abdthur. 
The last condition sometimes involves the scouring of the 
country for a dying man, before the bishop can assume his 
functions ; and very unseemly rejoicings take place when the 
dear departing one is discovered. There used once to be a 
still higher grade, that of Aésh-amma, or ‘ head of the people,’ 
who enjoyed temporal as well as spiritual authority ; but the 
last who held this office is related to have been the prophet 
Abu-l-Faras Adam already referred to. The dress of the 
clergy, when engaged in sacred rites, is of pure white—a white 
stole and white turban, a gold ring on the little finger of the 
right hand, with the inscription ‘ The Name of Yaver-Ziver,’ 
an olive staff in the left hand, the feet bare. The dress of the 
lay folk ought strictly to be white like the priests’, but, as a 
matter of fact, they dress very much like the ordinary Muslim 
Fellaheen. in blue or brown and white striped blouses, with a 
coloured cloth on the head. The men wear their hair long, 
but that of the women is cropped close. They are very fond 
of turquoise ornaments—doubtless they remind them of the 
blue mountain which lies on the road to paradise. 

Their churches are curious little edifices, constructed of the 
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rudest materials, and built just big enough for two men to 
move in them. There are no altars, no ornaments. The door 
faces south, so that on entering the pole-star is before you. 
Hard by there is always running water. They are only for 
the use of the priests, who prepare there the eucharist cakes 
(which after consecration turn into the veritable manna of 
heaven), and perform the various ceremonies peculiar to their 
order. The consecration of a church is a singular ceremony, 
It requires four priests and a deacon, and lasts the whole of 
the five days of the feast of Pancha. After mutually baptising 
each other, the priests and the deacon enter the church, carry- 
ing with them a handmill, some charcoal, a dove, and some corn 
and sesame. The deacon grinds the corn in the handmill, while 
the priests light a charcoal fire and extract the oil of the se- 
same. They then make a cake, kill the dove, and drop four 
drops of oil and four of blood on the cake, saying a certain 
number of prayers the while. Finally they pray aloud, and 
the people outside the church respond, the priests touch hands 
solemnly, and retire to their own houses, after carefully closing 
the church door. For four days similar rites are performed, 
and at the end of the fifth day they bury the remains of the 
dove under the floor, put the cakes away in a vase, and the 
church is regarded as consecrated for one year, after which the 
ceremony must be repeated. The lay people do not take part 
in the services in church; indeed they know extremely little 
about their religion beyond its common external observances. 
Petermann says they are expected to learn by heart one hun- 
dred and eighty rules of conduct, but most of them do not 
accomplish this, and are quite satisfied with the knowledge of 
the formulas of baptism; and the priests themselves often know 
little more; yet the value of their instruction is so highly 
estimated that M. Siouffi says a priest who has the charge 
of fifty or sixty souls draws a yearly income of a thousand 
francs. 

A weighty part of the priest’s duty is the exorcism of devils. 
The Mandzans believe in a variety of evil spirits, and attri- 
bute all the accidents and misfortunes of life to their influence. 
When a man is possessed by a devil, the priest is immediately 
summoned, and if the fiend is of a gentle and compliant dispo- 
sition he will probably depart at the bare sight of the holy man; 
but, if he prove obstinate, a solemn ceremony must be performed 
and the name of the Giver of life invoked. It is usual upon 
this for the devil to demand time in order to effect a convenient 
retreat; and when the time granted has elapsed, the priest re- 

turns to see if the evil spirit has departed. Should he be a 
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dilatory devil, another exorcism is performed on the ensuing 
Sunday, with much burning of incense, saying of prayers, and 
application of amulets. It is a rare thing for this second effort 
to prove unsuccessful ; but should the fiend by some extraor- 
dinary perversity remain still in the man, the whole body of 
priests come and exorcise him en masse. No devil was ever 
known to resist this final resource, except one peculiar and 
terrible species, which is born of the union of human beings and 
demons, and can never be expelled. M. Siouffi’s instructor 
has seen and assisted in many exorcisms, he says, and enter- 
tains no doubt whatever as to their efficacy. He also records 
a curious superstition about these spirits, who are supposed to 
live on food snatched from the tables of talkative people. 
Adam says it has often been noticed that the meat ran short 
after some one had spoken. Hence the Mandezans eat their 
meals in complete silence. 

Another responsible duty of the priest is that of interpreting 
the stars. The Mandzans have enough of the old Chaldean 
spirit to prefer divine to natural assistance, and always value 
the priest’s amulet more than the doctor’s prescription. No 
newly-born child is considered properly cared for till his 
horoscope is drawn; and no affair of the slightest consequence 
is undertaken without first consulting the stars through the 
priests. Before setting out on a journey, or building a house, 
the priest is referred to, and the most propitious time is 
selected, and the stars are even consulted as to the lines of the 
foundations and the position of the doors. Sick people and 
childless wives resort to the priest for amulets inscribed with 
sacred formulas, and pay high sums for them. 

The Mandzans in no sense worship the heavenly bodies ; 
though they fear the five stars that Ruha bare at the last 
birth, and ascribe powerful influences to the planets, who are 
believed to cause wars, inspire men with discoveries, and make 
the thunder and lightning. In spite of their veneration for 
the science, the Mandzans know nothing of astronomy, and 
hold the most superstitious and ignorant notions about the 
phenomena of the sky. A halo round the sun or moon is 
believed to be a ring of stars summoned in council to arrange 
administrative details. Shooting stars are messengers from 
the moon to the planets. Eclipses are the result of the 
seizure of the sun or moon by the guardian angels who are 
appointed to watch their proceedings. If either of these 
luminaries conceives a malicious design against the world, its 
guardian immediately squeezes it until it abandons its wicked 
intention: and this squeezing produces the eclipse. 
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A bishop has the special duty of superintending the Mas- 
sakhta, which is a sort of mass, generally said for the souls of 
the dead, but which anyone may say for his own soul before 
death and thus escape many penalties in the other worlds. It 
involves seven days’ unceasing prayer, and a_ variety of 
initiatory ceremonies ; after which the performer is considered 
dead to the world and is the object of intense reverence: 
when his soul is weighed in Abéathur’s balance it is found to 
be as heavy as Shithil’s own. 

The ‘ whole duty of man,’ as conceived by the Mandzans, 
has been summarised by M. Siouffi, and will serve as a fit 
conclusion to the sketch we have given of the tenets and 
customs of the ‘ Christians of St. John.” A year after birth 
—if possible earlier—the Sabian must be baptised. At seven 
years he enters aschool, kept by a deacon, where he learns (or 
ought to learn) to read the sacred books and to say the pre- 
scribed prayers. On leaving school he must be apprenticed to 
a trade—generally he becomes a goldsmith, carpenter, or ship- 
buil’>r. In a foreign country or a strange house he must eat 
no food he has not dressed himself. He must be baptised 
every Sunday. He must pay the debts of others, labour for 
the freeing of those who are in captivity, be generous, hos- 
pitable, kind-hearted, never complaining. He must be humble, 
and rise if even a beggar salutes him; chaste and modest; 
his dress unassuming. He must never be angry or return 
blow for blow, but must rather seek reconciliation with his 
enemy. In society he must always seek to take the lowest 
place, his voice must be always subdued. He must never cut his 
beard, and he must always be in a state of legal purity. He 
must not forswear himself, nor steal, nor lie. He must keep 
the Sundays and feast and fast days, must honour his parents, 
and kiss his mother’s brow and his father’s hand each day; he 
must not covet another man’s goods, and in the presence of 
women he must avert his eyes. He must always be agreeable 
and respectful to his wife, and devote himself assiduously to 
the bringing up of his children. His alms must be given in 
secret, and his prayers earnest and regular. To be quite 
perfect, he should copy the sacred books and perform the 
Great Mass. 

Although the modern ‘Christians of St. John’ do not 
always attain to the standard of excellence thus held before 
them, they are a very well-meaning, inoffensive people. They 
hate orthodox Christianity, and only tolerate Islam ‘ upon com- 
‘ pulsion ;’ but they manage to live fairly peaceably with their 
Mohammedan neighbours. They work steadily at the trades 
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they adopt, and are famous for their skill as jewellers. And 
if they are ignorant of the fundamental doctrines of their 
religion, at least they are indefatigable in carrying out its 
ceremonious law in the wholesome matter of baptism, and are 
cleanly if they are not godly. Their diminishing numbers and 
the secrecy in which they preserve the mysteries of their faith 
render a further enquiry into their tenets and customs very 
desirable. There is so much that is conflicting and obscure in 
our present information as to the Mandzan religion that a visit 
to the people by some qualified scholar could not fail to be 
an advantage, and might throw fresh light on the many diffi- 
culties that attend the student of the peculiar creed of the 
Babylonian Sabians or ‘Christians of St. John. 





Art. VI. — Hodge and his Masters. By Rictarp JEFFERIES, 
Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home, ‘ Wild Life in 
a Southern County, &c. London: 1880. 


HERE was a time, and not very long ago, when rural tran- 
quillity was not only the theme of poets, but the envy of 
toil-worn workers in cities. The members of the landed 
interest from the landlord down to the labourer seemed to be 
associated in a happy and united family. If there were 
trifling domestic jars, outsiders heard but little of them. The 
squire of the type the late Lord Lytton scarcely ‘idealised 
in the Mr. Hazeldean of ‘ My Novel * was the genial despot of 
the parish, and the beneficent Providence of his neighbour hood. 
He had been brought up with a sense of the responsibilities that 
were to devolve upon him, as he had been born to the enjoyment 
of country pursuits. If his rent-roll was not absolutely 
unencumbered—for there must be charges in the shape of 
jointures and family provisions—yet there was always a hand- 
some balance at his bankers’ ; his bills were paid with exemplary 
punctuality, and he needed to hurry no man for rent. It 
would have blunted the edge of his admirable appetite, and 
spoiled the flavour of his famous old port, had he known of 
any family in misery upon his acres. Yet while he was always 
ready to do a kindly action, he was the last man in the world 
to be imposed upon, and had too great a respect for inde- 
pendence to think of ‘ pauperising’ the poor. In his good 
works he went hand in hand with the parson, whom he “had 
probably presented to the living. And as for the parson, he 
was the safest of counsellors in matters temporal as well as 
spiritual. Visiting about from farmhouse to cottage, listening 
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to the complaints, sorrows, and troubles which seldom went 
directly to the ears of the squire, he became the common 
confidant, and on occasion the intercessor. But as for the 
farmers, great and small, they rarely needed a mediator between 
them and ‘the master.’ The homesteads of not a few of them 
had been in their families for generations; and even new- 
comers of similar ways of thinking soon fell into the fashions of 
the place. Many of them had known ‘ the young squire’ from 
his childhood : they had drunk luck to him through life in rare 
old ale at his christening ; he had shot over their holdings since 
he had been strong enough to carry a gun. Even latterly he 
had often turned his cob down the lane to the farmyard, 
and dropped in for five minutes’ friendly chat in kitchen or 
parlour. He interested himself in the weddings of their buxom 
daughters, and was always willing to lend a helping hand to 
their sons. If they were in temporary straits in a bad season, 
or had suffered from giving surety for a friend in defiance of 
Solomon’s warnings, they had only to put the matter straight- 
forwardly to him, and might surely reckon on his forbear- 
ance. 

As for the labourers, they worked tolerably hard, it was 
true, but if their fare was coarse, it was plentiful. Their 
actual money wage might be moderate, but, never looking for 
more, they were seldom discontented. They had employment 
and their wages all the year round, with the certainty of wind- 
falls in haymaking and harvest times. They stuck generally 
to the farms on which they had been bred, as their fathers had 
done before them. Often the unmarried men had their home in 
the farm kitchen, taking their meals at the same table with 
their employer. They were rather his humble friends than his 
servants, and did not hesitate to give their opinions bluntly 
when he talked over the course of farming operations. So 
they came to regard his interests as their own; nor did they 
grudge him their services beyond every-day hours if disease 
had broken out among the cattle, or rain-storms were 
threatening the hay. They would as soon have thought of giving 
warning as of receiving it, and so they had become practically 
‘bound to the soil’ like the old Scottish salters and colliers. 
The farmer on his side was understood to have care of them 
in sickness, and to see that they had to put up with no 
unnecessary privations when their strength failed with old 
age. Had he shown any inclination to be churlish, all the 
parish would have cried shame on his parsimony, and he would 
have lost indirectly far more than he saved. 

Such used to be the popular impressions as to the state of 
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society in the country districts, and in the main they were 
fairly true. Life in the rural districts was far less of a lottery 
than in cities; and if there were no great prizes to be gained, 
save those to which lucky landowners were born, at least there 
was a general average of comfort. Above all, men were free 
from the fever of speculation, and from that intense ardour of 
excessive competition that stimulates the more malignant 
forms of the passions. Of course nobody at any time believed 
in an idyllic immunity from sin, self-seeking, and covetous- 
ness. But it was supposed that those worthy rustics were 
relieved from many of the temptations which are the bane of 
more artificial societies ; while their easy conservatism, with 
the sense of ‘a margin,’ saved them from the worries that wear 
men out. They were content to live as their fathers before 
them ; they were not perpetually making enemies among their 
neighbours by struggling for front places in a crowd; they 
might suffer from a succession of unfavourable seasons, but 
experience told them that things must work round in the end ; 
and while they waited for the inevitable turn for the better, 
they had something to come and go upon. For they were 
naturally a frugal generation, and when the body was fairly 
well cared for, they found a real satisfaction in denying them- 
selves; while, in spite of their ingrained habits of acquisitive- 
ness, they had cultivated a serenity, or a stolidity, which closely 
resembled Oriental fatalism. The farmer who grudged each 
shilling out of pocket slept and ate little the worse while the 
drought was shrivelling his sprouting root crops, or the rain 
was beating on the ripening wheat. His imagination, like his 
intellect, was imperfectly developed, and he never let it run 
riot in conjuring up the misfortunes which no amount of fore- 
thought or carefulness could avert. 

In short, it was an easy, jog-trot existence, which kept 
men in sleek condition, like their stall-fed cattle, if it had no 
temptations for ambitious spirits. Not, by the way, that 
feeding cattle in the stall was common then, or anything that 
involved speculative outlay. There was slight expenditure on 
oil-cakes and artificial manures to aggravate the risks of bad 
years. The agriculture was still primitive as the implements, 
though improvements were being slowly recognised and 
adopted. As the ponderous wagon, built up in the back yard 
of the village wheelwright as if its solid timbers were put 
together for eternity, went lumbering along the deep-worn 
lanes, so the simple ploughshare forged by the local black- 
smith seemed barely to scratch the surface of the soil; and 
horses went their tedious rounds in the threshing mills, if, 
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indeed, flails wielded by sinewy arms were not swinging in 
cadence on the barn floors. The easy life was reflected in the 
aspect of the country, which had the rude picturesqueness it 
is likely to lose when science has taken possession of the field, 
and profits are more closely considered. The farms, as they 
had been from time immemorial, were laid out in a labyrinth 
of irregular enclosures. On every slope, and in every nook, 
were hanging copses or spinneys; there were thickets of gorse 
noted as fox-covers, and osier-beds luxuriating in undrained 
swamp. The great straggling hedgerows formed no incon- 
siderable percentage of the acreage, and the hedgerow timber 
flung its broad shadows over many a patch of arable land. 
The grass grew rank and coarse in the bottoms, innocent 
as yet of patent drain-pipes; there were unsightly tufts 
of rushes, the favourite forms of hares; and the banks that 
overhung the weed-grown ditches were burrowed by colonies 
of destructive rabbits. As nobody dreamed of grubbing the 
hedgerows for the sake of turning the ground to remunerative 
purposes, so it had never occurred to the farmer to straighten 
the winding lanes. Except when pressed by the obvious 
urgency of the case to unwonted exertions in his hay-fields, he 
had never realised that time is money. His men worked 
leisurely through long hours, and he went as leisurely about 
his supervision, when he was not lending them a hand himself. 
His household was managed frugally, and if the farm was not 
absolutely self-supporting, the outgoings were on the simplest 
scale. He was singularly abstemious in point of self-indulgence ; 
he seldom spent anything on show or pretence, and though 
gradations of rank were defined and acknowledged, yet the 
tenants among themselves were much on an equality. They 
had not learned as yet to look down on their occupation, and 
rather prided themselves on the old-fashioned title of ‘ Farmer.’ 
And though they exercised the farmer’s privilege of grumbling, 
it was understood that the grumbling never meant much. They 
might be sluggishly alive to certain class grievances, which 
it was to be hoped that the King and his Parliament would 
redress; but among themselves there was harmony and kindly 
feeling. They followed the political lead of the squire, and 
voted for representatives with a stake in the county. What- 
ever might be their opinions as to the propriety of tithes, they 
respected the sacred office of their pastor, and were regular in 
their attendance at his church, though they probably slumbered 
through the sermon. Radical doctrinaires would have gone 
crying in the wilderness had they preached a_ political revival 
in the rural parishes, and the stump orator who agitated for 
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revolt among the labourers would have encountered rough 
usage at the hands of his audience. 
The rural districts were never altogether a paradise, yet 
there was a time when men of contented dispositions might 
enjoy as much of the happiness of Eden there as is likely to 
fall to mortal lot. Unfortunately, we know that things have 
changed materially ; and, according to all we hear from those 
who should know best, ‘ rural felicity’ is becoming a mockery 
and delusion. The cheerful grumbling that implied some ful- 
ness of prosperity is become a luxury of the vanished past: the 
griefs of the present are undeniable, while the future is worse 
than doubtful. The landowner must bear such losses as used 
to fall to the city speculator; nor can he cheer his heart with 
the hope of some inevitable revulsion in his favour. The 
burdens he carried lightly while his rents were punctually 
paid begin to weigh crushingly upon him. The old sources 
of prosperity are drying up, and the ancient landmarks are 
being shifted. There is nothing but change about him, and 
all the changes seem to be for the worse. The farmers whose 
families had been institutions on the estate are breaking and 
throwing up their farms. Their sons have been emigrating 
or going away to the great towns, and it is daily more difficult 
to replace the old acquaintances he has been parting with. He 
has half his property thrown upon his hands, with the land left 
wretchedly out of condition. He has himself to farm perforce 
through bailiffs on a most extensive scale, with none of the 
organisation for extensive operations. If he succeeds in 
re-letting, he has to contract on hard terms; and the first 
stipulation of the incoming tenant is either a temporary ex- 
emption from rent or a heavy outlay on the land. Yet capital 
is almost impossible to obtain now that his credit is seriously 
impaired, and he has to tide over his increasing difficul- 
ties in the face of depressed or falling markets. As for the 
crippled farmers, many of them are far worse off, for they 
have held on to their old holdings and habits, while their 
substance has been wasting away. When they strike a balance 
before going forth on the world, it may be a question of their 
sinking into the class of the labourers, for it is too late to 
betake themselves to other pursuits, and ample capital in 
farming is more indispensable than ever. At present, of all 
classes connected with the soil the lot of the labourer is the 
most enviable. He has always lived from hand to mouth: 
he has frequently had to struggle with hard times, and should 
the worst come to the worst, he looks to the Union as a haven. 
But even the labourer is being in a measure superseded by 
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steam-power : the work that comes to him in spurts is more 
precarious than it used to be, and when agriculturists are 
retrenching, and farms being thrown up, the demand for field 
hands must necessarily be slackening. 

Nor is it simply the decline in material prosperity, impor- 
tant as the agricultural interest is to his country, that the 
patriot has to regret. There are occasions when common 
misfortunes strengthen a common sympathy ; but these times of 
sharp and widespread distress tend to set the agricultural 
classes at variance. The landlord is pressed for reductions or 
remissions when his personal necessities are urgent. The con- 
cessions to which he resigns himself at a heavy sacrifice are 
accepted resentfully as miserably inadequate. He is a tyrant 
if he insists upon claims for arrears ; he is doubly a tyrant if he 
gives notice .of ejection. Yet he has his own family to care 
for, and obligations to discharge, and nothing but the family 
estate to look to. Old kindnesses are forgotten in the bitter- 
ness of present disputes, when both the parties to contracts 
have been fretted by their troubles. And now the new men 
who bid for the old acres come upon the land from the first on 
a different footing. They dictate the terms of what seems a 
hard, though it may be a fair, bargain to a man who has 
hitherto been unaccustomed to the screw. More or less the 
landlord and tenant stand thereafter on the footing of natural 
antagonists; and that state of feeling spreads downwards to 
the labouring classes, who, partly owing to their own behaviour, 
are being treated much after the fashion of workmen in towns. 
They hire their services on the best terms they can command 
—as, indeed, and naturally, the labourers always did—but 
neither the master nor the men feel bound to anything that is 
not in the bond. Should work slacken, the employer feels free 
to send them adrift; and when they age or are struck down 
by sudden sickness, he leaves them to the club, the relieving 
officer, or the parish doctor; while they, on their part, do 
what they are paid to do, at least while they are under 
proper supervision ; and should an effort be necessary at some 
particular season, they seek their advantage in the urgency 
of the case, and insist on being handsomely bribed. In cities, 
where men live in crowds and yet apart, strictly commercial 
relations are tolerable. But in the little world of a country 
parish, the constant chafing of agitated minds is violent out of 
proportion to its size, as the ground swell on a mountain tarn ; 
and speaking to the squire or the farmer of the charms of his 
life seems something like the very irony of insult. 

The immediate causes of this melancholy revolution are 
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patent to all. First, though hardly foremost, comes the almost 
unprecedented succession of disastrous seasons, which ought 
infallibly to be retrieved on the doctrine of averages. But, 
then, we have other causes which threaten to be permanent, 
and may possibly be aggravated in arithmetical progression. 
The spread and displacement of a farming population is con- 
spiring with the increasing facilities of communication to lower 
markets all over the world. The tide of emigration has fairly 
set towards that vast extent of virgin territory where the 
capacity of production is practically inexhaustible. Capitalists 
tread closely on the heels of the pioneers, laying down the 
roads and railways that are to make reclamation immediately 
remunerative. Science steps in to solve the problems of 
bringing perishable articles from fabulous distances. And 
when modern invention is fairly at work, with magnificent 
prizes to reward its ingenuity, we are inclined to back it at 
odds in the end against those hitches in detail which have 
hitherto baffled it. There can be no question that old-settled 
countries like our own, firmly ‘ hand-fasted* to their im- 
memorial practices, must be heavily handicapped in the coming 
struggle. There can be no question that, if they are to re- 
dress the disturbance of the balance, it can only be by a 
radical subversion of their systems. The pessimists assert 
that our day is gone by, and there is a natural tendency when 
depression is general to take the most desponding views of our 
agricultural prospects. Again, there are sanguine spirits and 
people with some obvious interest in making the best of things 
who assure us that our apprehensions are premature and in a 
great measure unfounded. Agriculture has seen bad times 
before, and will recover to flourish and to suffer again. The 
weather and the seasons will account for much; a backward- 
ness in the beginning of the opening heat in the international 
races to which we are committed is quite sufficient to explain 
the rest. Capital will flow back from the towns to the country ; 
science will direct new systems of cropping; the farmer of the 
future will really be a commercial man who happens to have 
his domicile and office in the rural districts; and then landed 
property will again go up, and be more sought after than ever 
as a substantial investment. 

Of course, the truth lies between these extremes, although 
reluctantly we are constrained to believe that it is to be sought 
for nearer the former than the latter. But the subject is one 
whose importance it is difficult to exaggerate ; for, after all, the 
agricultural interests of our islands are the very backbone of 
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their well-being. There can hardly be an English reader of 
this Journal who is not interested, either personally or through 
friends, in the troubles through which the agricultural interest 
is passing. At the same time, it is exceedingly difficult to find 
the materials for coming to even plausible conclusions. Pro- 
prietors and their tenants are sometimes prejudiced, and often 
self-deceived ; their knowledge of the pursuits by which they 
live may be limited and purely local; while not unfrequently 
they are such indifferent accountants and men of business that 
they have hardly yet realised the full measure of their em- 
barrassments. As for the labourers, from the very nature of 
things, they can make no intelligible statement of their case; 
and assuredly we are by no means inclined to trust the agitators 
who have been indefatigably educating them in a knowledge 
of their wrongs. So we are bewildered in a mass of conflict- 
ing testimony volunteered by deeply-interested witnesses, 
What we want is information by practical men to assist us 
in forming an unbiassed opinion. 

We have herea most valuable and seasonable contribution to 
the scanty literature of the land questions, in a series of con- 
tributions to the ‘Standard’ newspaper, reprinted under the 
title of ‘Hodge and his Masters.’ The author is already 
favourably known by his delightful volumes on sport and 
natural history, which we took an opportunity of noticing 
in a former article.* As an acute and sympathetic observer 
of Nature, Mr. Jefferies stands almost unrivalled. Evidently 
brought up in the country, he has educated himself by the 
closest observation into the most intelligent of naturalists. 
Between the heavens above and the earth beneath, from the 
drift of the clouds and the signs of the seasons, down to the 
most insignificant mosses on the stones with the tiniest in- 
sects that they shelter, nothing appears to escape his notice; 
while he has marshalled his accumulated stores of knowledge 
by the aid of a singularly retentive memory. We have re- 
marked before on the brightness of his style, and the beauty 
and fidelity of his rural pictures. It was impossible that one 
who, as a field botanist and naturalist, had so carefully 
watched the habits of the lower animals and so minutely in- 
vestigated inanimate Nature, should have been indifferent to 
the more serious study of mankind. Indeed, ‘ The Gamekeeper 
‘at Home,’ the ‘Amateur Poacher, and ‘ Wild Life ina 
‘ Southern County,’ abound in telling and vigorous sketches 
of the landlords, the tenant farmers, and the villagers, as in 
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der of disquisitions on their pursuits and their pleasures, their man- 
rough ners, customs, and superstitions. But except when he singles 
terest out some type or special character for picturesque descrip- 
‘o find tion, like the Amateur Poacher or the Gamekeeper, those 
Pro- personal sketches and references are, for the most part, inci- 

often dental. His latest work, while as lightly written as any of 

. they the others, is more ambitious in its purpose and more compre- 
ently hensive in its scope. Not that Mr. Jefferies professes to be 
s that ?’ didactic, nor is he ever obtrusively instructive, which might 
r em- very possibly have resulted in his being dull. On the contrary, 
ure of with all his admirable versatility kept strictly within his usual 
case: limits, he contents himself with giving a series of brilliant 
itators photographs of a state of society which is too rapidly passing 
vledge : away, and of the new order of things which promises to re- 
nflict- place it. He would seem to have arranged them on no pre- 
Lesses, conceived system. Now you are in the farmhouse, now in the 
‘ist us cottage—in the bank parlour, in the taproom of the disreput- 
able alehouse, in the church, in the county court, in the 

tion to farmer’s fields, or in Hodge’s allotment grounds. In one 
f con- chapter we are keeping company with the old-fashioned farmer, 
er the as firmly wedded to his old-fashioned ways as to the good 
lready woman who sits by his side when he drives to market in his 
t and spring cart. In another we listen to the rhapsodies of the 
rticing theoretical professor of agriculture, who has mapped out the 
server farms of the future by the glowing inspirations of his fancy. 
dently We see the great steam-ploughs at work on broad expanses of 
by the arable land, and inspect the new ranges of farm buildings, 
ralists where the architect has been working by the light of science. 
om the We peep into the cottages of the lower classes, from those 
to the that have been built after models that have taken honours at 
ast in Industrial Exhibitions to the hovels run up on corners of com- 
Lotice ; mon land by squatters who multiply like rabbits. We are 
wledge introduced to the tradesmen of provincial towns—the capitals 
sve Ee of recognised agricultural districts—and are invited to dine at 
beauty farmers’ ordinaries, where the talk is of stock and markets. 
at one And as we are carried from one scene to another, from cronies 
refully chatting over the parlour fire in the farmhouse to clowns 
ely in- gossiping over pipes and pots at the bar of the village ‘ public, 
rent to we hear the views of all conditions of men set forth with a 
keeper natural vraisemblance that is inimitable. Frequently Mr. 
fe ina Jefferies addresses us in his own person, explaining things as 
etches they used to be, and the changes in progress, with his very 
yas in remarkable minuteness of information. So that when you have 


oe read his volumes from the first page to the last—and he has 
the art of treating unattractive subjects attractively, so as to 
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deprecate any intentions of skipping—you feel that you have 
learned a great deal, while seldom conscious that you were being 
instructed. Incidentally this writer leads one to modify con- 
clusions that have been hastily arrived at on imperfect know- 
ledge. Casually he throws a side light on some point that 
had hitherto been shrouded in doubt or obscurity ; he sets out 
the practical objections to some highly plausible theory ; or 
by a simple statement of facts, and by relating actual experi- 
ments in the way of illustration, he explodes many a popular 
fallacy. 

Considering the special range of subjects embraced in his 
books, and the intensity of his feeling for the beauties of 
Nature, it was almost inevitable that Mr. Jefferies should lay 
himself open to the reproach of writing with a certain 
monotony. And no doubt there is some appearance of 
iteration in the lingering fondness with which he dwells on 
the aspects of Nature in different seasons. When a man can 
describe so well, necessarily he delights in description. But 
it will be found that he rarely actually repeats himself, for the 
simple reason that he follows Nature conscientiously, and 
Nature in the inexhaustible freshness of her originalitv seldom 
reproduces her combinations. Each separate detail of his 
word-painting is part of a study, where each touch has its 
actual meaning that contributes to the truthfulness of the 
general effect, and may be a new revelation even to careful 
observers. And although we have always admired that happy 
talent of his, we doubt if he has ever displayed it to more 
advantage than in the brilliant landscape-painting in his 
present “volumes. Take, by way of example. his scenery of 
the seasons in his chapter on ‘ Hodge’s Fields;’ and before 
passing on to his notes on men and agriculture, we cannot 
resist making some selections, though with the conviction that, 
in pulling the picture to pieces, we do the painter most imperfect 
justice. The opening passages serve to illustrate the author's 
exactness of observation ; while the others breathe the spirit of 
poetry that animates his keenly artistic susceptibilities :— 


‘ The remarkable power of wind upon leaves is sometimes seen in 
May, when a strong gale, even from the west, will so bend and batter 
the tender horse-chesnut sprays that they bruise and blacken. The 
slow plough traverses the earth and the white dust rises from the road 
and drifts into the field. In winter the distant copse seemed black; 
now it appears of a dull reddish brown from the innumerable catkins 
and buds. The delicate sprays of the birch are fringed with them, the 
aspen has a load of brown, there are green catkins on the bare hazel 
boughs, and the willows have white « pussy-cats.” The horse-chesnut 
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puds—the hue of dark varnish—have enlarged, and stick to the finger 
if touched ; some are so swollen as to nearly burst and let the green 
appear. Already it is becoming more difficult to look right through 
the copse. In winter the light could be seen on the other side; now 
catkin, bud, and opening leaf have thickened and check the view. The 
same effect was produced not long since by the rime on the branches in 
the frosty mornings. While each smallest twig was thus lined with 
crystal, it was not possible to see through. Tangled weeds float down 
the brook, catching against the projecting branches that dip into the 
stream, or slowly rotating and carried apparently up the current by 
the eddy or backwater behind tlie bridge. In the pond the frogs have 
congregated in great numbers ; their constant “croo-croo” is audible 
at some distance. . . . 

‘In another broad arable field, where the teams have been dragging 
the plough, but have only just opened a few furrows and gone home, 
a flock of sheep are feeding, or, rather, picking up a little, having been 
turned in that nothing might be lost. There is a sense of quietness, 
of repose ; the trees of the copse close by are still, and the dying leat, 
as it falls, drops straight to the ground. A faint haze clings to the 
distant woods at the foot of the hills; it is afternoon, the best part of 
an autumn day, and sufficiently warm to make the stile a pleasant 
resting-place. A dark cloud, whose edges rise curve upon curve, 
hangs in the sky, fringed with bright white light, for the sun is behind 
it, and long, narrow streamers of light radiate from the upper part like 
the pointed rays of an antique crown. Across an interval of blue to the 
eastward, a second massive cloud, white and shining as if beaten out 
of solid silver, parts the sun and reflects the beams passing horizontally 
through the upper ether downwards on the earth like a mirror... . 

‘still later, in November, the morning mist lingers over gorse and 
heath, and on the upper surfaces of the long, dank, green blades, bowed 
by their own weight, are white beads of dew. Wherever the eye seeks 
an object to dwell on, there the cloud-like mist seems to thicken as 
though to hide it. The bushes and thickets are swathed in the vapour ; 
yonder, in the hollow, it clusters about the oaks, and hangs upon the 
hedge looming in the distance. There is no sky—a motionless, colour- 
less something spreads above—it is of course the same mist. ... A 
creaking and metallic rattle, as of chains, comes across the arable field— 
a steady gaze reveals the dim outline of a team of horses slowly drag- 
ging the plough, their shapes indistinctly seen against the hedge. A 
bent figure follows, and, by-and-by, another distinct creak and rattle, 
and yet a third in another direction, show that there are more teams at 
work, plodding to and fro. Watching their shadowy forms, suddenly 
the eye catches a change in the light somewhere. On the meadow 
yonder, the mist is illuminated; it is not sunshine but a white light, 
only visible by contrast with the darker mist around. It lasts a few 
moments and then moves, and appears a second time by the copse. 
Though hidden here, the disk of the sun must be partly visible there, 
and as the white light does not remain long in one place, it is evident 
that there is motion now in the vast mass of vapour. Looking up- 
wards, there is the faintest suspicion of the palest blue, dull and 
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dimmed by mist, so faint that its position cannot be fixed, and the 
next instant it is gone again.’ 


Nor is there anything much better in the way of genre 
painting than the description of market-day at Woolbury, with 
which the book begins. The little town is still very much 
as it must have been any time in these last two or three hundred 
years. At Woolbury there has been none of the rage for im- 
provement, and no removing of landmarks. ‘ Had the spot 
‘ been in the most crowded district of the busiest part of the 
‘ metropolis, where every inch of ground is worth an enormous 
sum, the buildings could not have been more jammed together 
or the inconvenience greater.’ Here you looked down into a 
shop like a cellar; there the joists of the first-floors of the 
tenements projected over the street. As for the strip of pave- 
ment, it was so narrow that a single burly countryman trod it 
as if he were walking on the tight-rope ; and the thoroughfare 
where the ‘ Jason Inn’ was situated might be blocked by a loaded 
wagon. In the ‘ Jason’ itself, which was the chief house of 
call of the farmers, inconvenience had been carried to an excess 
that ingenuity could hardly have improved upon. An ordi- 
nary street-door opened into a narrow passage, and though 
the customers, almost to a man, arrived in their vehicles or on 
horseback, the only communication between the street and the 
stable-yard was by a circuitous route of some quarter of a mile. 
Within doors the crowd and bustle were so great that the 
landlord must long before have retired on a fortune had market- 
day come much oftener than once in the week. The bar-room 
is * full of farmers as thick as they can stand or sit, the rattle 
* of glasses, the clink of spoons, the hum of voices, the stamping 
‘ of feet, the calls and orders and sounds of laughter, mingle in 
‘confusion. Cigar smoke and the steam from the glasses fill 
‘the room—all too small—with a thick, white mist, through 
‘ which rubicund faces dimly shine like the red sun through a 
‘ fog.’ Those groups within, managing to transact their business 
somehow in the midst of the mirth, noise, and confusion, with their 
faces beaming through clouds of tobacco smoke and illuminated 
occasionally by the striking of a match, show the lights and 
shadows of a sombre Rembrandt with the quainter humours of 
a Teniers or Ostade. All are discussing topics of common 
interest; some are giving themselves over to the pleasures of 
the hour; others are scratching cheques under difficulties, with 
pens that will barely mark, and in spite of jogs of the elbow. 
But Woolbury lies somewhere out of the world, and the men 
whio put up with the inconveniences of the ‘ Jason’ are scarcely 
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and the likely to be hurried faster than they can help, or to listen 
readily to sermons from the apostles of progress. 

So, when they have climbed the creaking staircase of the 
f genre inn to attend a meeting of ‘the Farmers’ Parliament,’ and hear 
y, with an address from an agricultural lecturer, we scarcely know 
y much which to admire the more, the courage or the serene self- 
undred assurance of the instructor. Overflowing with warnings, re- 
for im- ? proaches, and denunciations, he figures in the part of a Job’s 
1€ spot comforter, telling his hearers that they have to thank their own 
of the slowness and stupidity for the various troubles of which they 
ormous complain. The needful reforms can only be brought about by 
gether a prompt and general movement in advance, and a lavish and 
1 into a unanimous outlay of capital. Should anyone object that he 
of the has no capital at command, the conclusion is that he must give 
f pave- up farming. The dogmatism of the lecturer may be over- 
trod it coloured, though it is difficult to set limits to the presumption 
ughfare of theorists, but it seems to us that it is the purpose of Mr. 
loaded Jefferies to strike the key-note of his book at the beginning, 
ouse of and to show that many plausible specifics for agricultural 
| Excess relief will never stand the test of practical application. For 
n ordi- by-and-by the voluble and confident lecturer is answered by 
though a slow-speaking and illiterate farmer with dry irony and sound 

s or on common sense. 
ind the It is in such out-of-the-way districts as Woolbury that we 
a mile, must seek Mr. Jefferies’ type of the old-fashioned farmer, 
at the though even there the race is beginning to die out. There was 
narket- old Harry Hodson who had rolled up what was a handsome 
u-room fortune for a man in his position. Time, it is true, had been 
e rattle a good friend to Hodson, for, next to indefatigable industry, he 
amping had made his money chiefly by saving and pinching. He had 
ingle in lived as roughly as his own field hands—on coarse bread and 
sses fill coarser bacon—and it was only in old age, when his teeth 
hrough began to fail, that he had indulged in the extravagance of a 
ough a jomt from the butcher. His wife, who was even more parsi- 
yusiness monious, did most of the work of the house. And Hodson had 
th their carried his closeness into his system of farming. He was no 
ninated amateur of oil-cakes and artificial manures; he never parted with 
hts and his hard cash when he could avoid it; he bought his beasts 
jours of cheap and out of condition, turning them down upon his own 
ommon “f undrained meadows and leaving them to pick up flesh at their 
ures of leisure. Yet simple habits of saving would never have made 
2s, with Hodson. Born in a different state of life, he might have ex- 
elbow. celled as a great financier ; for though his instincts and training 
he men had taught him to hoard, he was capable of a venture when he 
carcely saw his way. To the astonishment of his neighbours, who 
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whispered that he must be going mad, and who had ne suspi- 
cion of the reserves he had been hiding away like a jackdaw, 
he suddenly made an offer for a great upland farm. The farm 
was out of condition; Hodson was believed to be poor though 
substantial; he drove a stiff bargain and got his new holding 
cheap. Forthwith he went to work upon it characteristically, 
He brought out his capital by easy instalments; he gradually 
got the land into better heart again, and turned his attention 
chiefly to sheep-breeding, because he saw that sheep promised 
to turn out more profitable than corn. 

Hodson, though narrow-minded and prejudiced, was natu- 
rally shrewd and thoughtful, as was proved by his steady success, 
And the remarks which Mr. Jefferies puts into his mouth, as 
the results of his life-long experience, may go some way towards 
accounting for the present depression. 


‘As he grew older, he became more garrulous, and liked to talk 
about his system. The chief topic of his discourse was, that a farmer 
in his day paid but one rent, to the landlord; whereas now, on the 
modern plan, he paid eight rents and sometimesnine. First, of course, 
the modern farmer paid his landlord (1); next he paid the seedsman 
(2); then the manure manufacturer (3); the implement manufac- 
turer (4); the auctioneer (5); the railway for transit (6); the banker 
for short loans (7); the lawyer, or whoever advanced half his original 
capital (8); the schoolmaster (9). To begin at the end, the rent paid 
by the modern farmer to the schoolmaster included the payment for 
the parish school; and secondly, and far more important, the sum paid 
for the education of his own children. Hodson maintained that many 
farmers paid as much hard cash for the education of their children, and 
for the necessary social surroundings incident to that education, as 
men used to pay for the entire sustenance of their households. Then 
there was the borrowed capital, and the short loans from the bankers: 
the interest on these two made two more rents. Farmers paid rent to 
the railroad for the transit of their goods. The auctioneer, whether he 
sold cattle and sheep, or whether he had a depot for horses, was a new 
man whose profits were derived from the farmers. There were few or no 
auctioneers or horse depositories when he began business; now the 
auctioneer was everywhere, and every country town of any consequence 
had its establishment for the reception and sale of horses. Farmers sank 
enough capital in steamploughs and machinery to start a small farm 
on the old system, and the interest on this sunk capital represented 
another rent. It was the same with’the artificial-manure merchant and 
the seedsman, &c.’ 


Hodson, though he had pushed himself forward, was lagging 
behind the age, and doubtless he spoke too dogmatically. 
Some of those new-fangled ‘ rents’ the modern farmer is com- 
pelled to pay, such as school-rates, railroad freights, and the 
occasional services of a capable auctioneer. Yet there is hardly 
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one of the several points he makes which does not well 
deserve consideration, as Mr. Jefferies demonstrates in the 
stories of other individuals who are more go-ahead than 
Hodson, and far less fortunate. Steam machinery, manures, 
and patent foods for cattle have ruined many an agriculturist, 
not by their use but by their abuse. As for farming upon 
loans, and leaving burdens to hang on and accumulate, the 
folly of that short-sighted practice is self-evident. We shall 
notice presently the spirited sketch of the ‘man of the day’ 
who cultivated farming on credit as a fine art, and rivalled the 
enterprise of the city promoter whose ‘ credit’ must be gauged 
by the extent of his commitments. But, in fact, the practice 
of borrowing has been far more universal than is supposed, and 
it explains the otherwise inexplicable dividends that are paid 
by many of the provincial banks. Those banks do a great 
deal of lucrative business in bills at short dates which are con- 
stantly in course of renewal; but there are also many perma- 
nent loans put out at satisfactory interest in what seem to be 
safe quarters. Secrecy is the essence of these transactions, 
and nothing may be suspected of the indebtedness of some 
apparently well-to-do farmer till the revelation comes with his 
death or insolvency. The bank has probably seen to its 
security—its business is to keep an eye on the affairs of 
its debtors—the landlord has his lien on stock, produce, &c., 
but the family or the unsecured creditors go to the wall. 
Mr. Jefferies, in his chapter on ‘ Going Down-hill,’ describing 
the descent of a farmer to the condition of a labourer, gives a 
typical case. A son succeeds, in middle age, to his father’s 
farm. Judging from appearances and common belief, he 
flatters himself that he has come into a fortune, and, having 
always hitherto been stinted of pocket-money, proceeds to 
celebrate the succession by a brief outbreak of dissipation. 
When he settles down to administer and to look into his affairs, 
he discovers to his astonishment that his self-gratulation has 
been premature. He is doomed to a struggle with difficulties, 
and his father was really a plausible impostor. The old man 
had himself been a prodigal in his time, and had borrowed 
right and left from jovial companions. Being in easy circum- 
stances and receiving their interest regularly, they had never 
pressed for repayment of the principal. So with the local 
bank. It had advanced 1,000/. to launch the father in a 
second farm he had taken, and had been content to leave 
half the money on permanent loan, knowing the borrower to 
be safe and steady. But in his acquisitiveness, strangely 
enough, he had sacrificed the substance to the shadow, and, 
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presumably because he liked to have the sense of floating 
capital, had never liquidated the balance of that encumbrance. 
While, to crown the whole, a brother had been literally a 
sleeping partner in the concern, receiving some percentage of 
interest at irregular intervals. Now that the old gentleman 
is dead, and that his son seems inclined to be extravagant, all 
these claims are urged simultaneously. The shock sobers a 
man who had only become a spendthrift for the nonce, and 
he is effectually awakened from his dreams of self-indulgence. 
But even in the best of times, with everything in his favour, 
it would need no ordinary energy, ability, and self-reliance 
to find a way out of his embarrassments. As for him, his 
training, or rather the want of training, utterly unfitted him 
for his false position. He has had little schooling; he has 
worked with the labourers and fallen to their habits of de- 
pendence, while his father, in place of giving him the benefit 
of his practical wisdom, in churlish jealousy of the heir has 
always kept him at arm’s length. That short-sighted parsimony 
which men like old Hodson preached and practised, has much 
to answer for now that the rising generation, hampered by 
the debts bequeathed with the holdings, is brought face to 
face with foreign competition. ‘ At this hour, writes Mr. 
Jefferies, ‘throughout the width and breadth of the country, 
‘there are doubtless many farmers’ heirs stepping into their 
‘ fathers’ shoes, and at this very moment looking into their 
‘ affairs. It may be safely said that few indeed are those for- 
* tunate individuals who find themselves clear of similar em- 
* barrassments.’ 

It may be safely said, we may add, that there is small 
prospect of any great number of them having recourse to ex- 
traordinary means for their extrication. As the lecturer at 
Woolbury rejoined, when taunted with the scientific reformers 
he praised coming to as signal grief as their neighbours, that 
was more their misfortune than their fault. Isolated and 
spasmodic efforts towards revolution are almost inevitably 
foredoomed to failure; the rather that they are undertaken by 
over-sanguine spirits, who take Lord Strafford’s ‘ thorough’ 
for their motto, and contemptuously refuse to feel their way. 
Mr. Jefferies presents us with a couple of specimens of these 
men, in contrast to the old reactionaries and conservatives. 
There is the ‘ man of progress’ and of many ideas, who ‘ goes 
‘into farming as a commercial speculation with the view of 
‘ realising cent. per cent.” He has been highly educated; he 
is gently bred; he has refined and even esthetic tastes, and 
has married a lady who is a congenial helpmate. On casting 
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about for farms suited to his ample means, he found that he 
would be fettered by the invariable covenants. He would 
have to lay down his land at his landlord’s dictation, and be 
restricted by penalties and forfeitures from disposing of the 
produce as it pleased him. So he determines to become his 
own landlord, and buys a small estate, which he takes into his 
own hands. Before he has stepped over the threshold of his 
enterprise, he sees his calculations somewhat upset. ‘He was 
‘even then annoyed and disgusted with the formalities, the 
‘ investigation of titles, the completion of deeds, and astounded 
‘at the length of the lawyer's bill.’ However, the deed of 
sale is signed and sealed, and he settles down hopefully to 
make the best of his purchase. The eyes of the whole neigh- 
bourhood are rivetted upon him. He begins by remodelling 
his picturesque English enclosures after the pattern of some 
prairie farm in Iowa or Minnesota. He grubs the hedgerows, 
clears away the copses, and levels the ground by the theodo- 
lite. He drains it to an unprecedented depth, utterly regard- 
less of expense. He sets up a forcing pump, driven by steam, 
that distributes water over the property. He lays tramways 
across its length and breadth, to save the legs and time of the 
labourers. Steam machinery is working at full pressure 
everywhere; the steam ploughs are laying bare the virgin 
substrata from early morning to dewy eve; cargoes of coal 
and manures are being perpetually delivered by rail and canal 
boat. His building is, of course, on a commensurate scale, 
and he has a costly staff of skilled superintendents. It ap- 
pears to be an insane venture to the slow-going neighbours, 
who are watching it critically; and yet it answers for a time 
beyond all expectation. The crops he raises are simply mar- 
vellous; his high-bred cattle fetch fabulous prices, and he 
does a steady business in sheep and wool sales. His fame is 
gradually noised abroad, and intelligent visitors flock to him 
from all quarters. The hospitality he is only too eager to 
show them in his natural pride in his successful achievements 
is, of course, a serious drain upon his income. But he is a 
man of substance, and he flourishes in spite of all; and other 
people who have capital at call begin to think of imitating him. 
They and he are, not unnaturally, being deceived by the fallacy 
which is to prove fatal to his estimates; and he shares the fate 
of many a shrewd city speculator. He had entered on the 
enterprise in times of inflation, and had been floated over his 
outlay by buoyant markets. The lean years follow upon the 
fat years, and then the case is altogether altered. There is no 
more ‘plunging’ in high-bred cattle by eager connoisseurs. 
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Dry seasons suited his soil; damp years saturate it, in spite 
of deep drainage. Owing to the general depression of trade, 
there is a visible falling away in purchasing power. While 
England has been enveloped in rains and mists, lands across 
the Atlantic have been basking in sunshine; the wheat he 
used to sell standing at 18/. per acre now fetches barely half 
the money; while his working expenses are the same as 
before. or even higher, for the wages of his men have been 
tending upwards. Now he is constrained to pinch where he 
used to spend freely, and though he cheers himself with the 
prospect of better times, there can be no question that in the 
meanwhile he must tide over a period of adversity. He has 
to possess his soul in patience, and bear as he can the mortify- 
ing sneers of those whom he had almost persuaded to follow 
him. But though loth to confess that he had been guilty of 
reckless speculation, he is compelled to own that he has gone 
too fast. The sharp schooling of his own experience brings 
him to very much the same conclusion as the doctrinaire 
lecturer in the ‘Jason Inn.’ If a solitary individual tries to 
move the mass of an old-fashioned world, he only shakes it at 
his own peril. Yet the bold reformer might have done fairly 
well had he laid to heart some of the lessons of reactionaries 


like old Hodson. 


‘“ T feel convinced,” he says, “ that my plan and my system will be 
a success. I can see that I committed one great mistake. I made 
all my improvements at once, laid out all my capital and crippled 
myself. Ishould have done one thing at a time. I should, as it 
were, have grown my improvements—one this year, one next... . 
But intelligence, mind, has ever had every obstacle to contend with. 
Look at M. Lesseps, and his wonderful Suez Canal. I tell you that to 
introduce scientific farming into England, in the face of tradition, 
custom, and prejudice, is a far harder task than overcoming the desert 
sand.” ’ 


But though a man must plead guilty to folly who has gone 
too far in advance of the age, there is a compulsion being 
exercised on ordinary farmers, especially when they are within 
reach of the metropolis by rail, which forces them to keep pace 
with recent changes. Take the development of the milk trade, 
for example. There is ‘ Farmer George,’ or ‘ Mr. George,’ as 
he is called nowadays. His lines have fallen to him in a 
grazing country, and in his father’s time the dairy was super- 
intended by his mother, who put her own hand to the churn, 
and who had a stout countrywoman to help her. The butter 
was disposed of in the neighbourhood, and the cheeses went to 
market in due course. Now Mr. George has decided that it 
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e is more profitable to contract with a great metropolitan dairy 
5 for forwarding a regular supply of milk. Yet the contract is 
by no means so lucrative as it would appear to be, while it ties 
s him hand and foot in many ways. In the first place, it in- : 
e volves the purchase of a new ‘ plant,’ characterised by light- 
f ness in contrast to solidity. Time is everything, and in the 
8 bustle of swift transit his wares are exposed to a great deal of 
n rough usage. The new milk-vessels are made of metal. The 
e light wagons that convey them to the nearest station are 
e drawn by fast-trotting horses. The vehicle rattles along the 
e country road at the pace of a smart hansom-cab ; and the wear 
is and tear of horseflesh is proportionate. The tins when they f 
- are sent back must be carefully cleansed with boiling water, and 4 
W there is no inconsiderable expenditure of coal. So Mr. George 
of has to keep relays of horses for his milk-carts, for his mowing 
le machine, for his horse-rake. When work is slack the horses 
8 stand eating their heads off, and he can no longer maintain the i 
re brood mare to throw the foal that invariably meant so much iy 
‘0 money in his pocket. The milk that is retailed at one shilling if 
ut and eightpence per gallon in the metropolis is supplied by him " 
y at fivepence or fivepence halfpenny. If he had a regular af 
28 market for all his milk, he might make a good profit even at 
that price; but he is limited to a fixed quantity all the year 44 
- round, and, of course, his cows yield more in summer than in #1 
le winter. The summer surplus must be made into butter or ? 
ad cheese. For that, besides laying in the necessary utensils, 
it he must employ a competent dairywoman at high wages. For "1 
. great part of the winter she is probably idle; and nothing, ; 
h. moreover, is more precarious than the quotations for cheese. t 
- When trade is bad, it may be a drug in the market. ‘ Cases i 
~ ‘have been known of American cheese being sold in manu- ig 
) ‘ facturing towns as low as twopence per pound retail—given * 
‘ away by despairing competition.’ So that Mr. George at the A 
ad utmost holds his own; and if he manages to get a living out 4 
1g of his anxieties, the life has ceased to be repose on a bed of 4 
in roses. The continual rattle of those spring milk-wagons of 4 
be his has brought the jarring bustle of the railway station down | 
e, into the heart of the country. To maintain the smartness and 4 
as J punctuality that are the soul of the trade demands the most i 
. * incessant personal surveillance; and his children, believing } 
wi they may better themselves in cities or abroad, have left him i" 
m, to manage his affairs singlehanded. 17 
er A novel type of farmer altogether, and, as we should fancy, \ 
to decidedly an exceptional one, is that Mr. Jefferies describes as MW 
it the ‘ Borrower and Gambler.’ Mr. Frank D-—-— has risen by Aq 
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sheer recklessness. Beginning with little or nothing to lose, 
he has played boldly upon credit, and made his game with 
other people’s money. He had no special knowledge of farm- 
ing, but he was an excellent judge of cattle and sheep, and 
speculating in these helped him to his fortune. Like the 
advanced scientific farmer, he had the luck to make his start 
in times of inflation. He got the reputation of making hits m 
his especial line of business, and men gathered to him and 
backed him up. He was pushed by a keen country solicitor, 
who appropriated the lion’s share of the profits. Still, with 
the margin left him Mr. Frank made a flourishing appearance. 
He increased the holdings he had taken on credit, putting out 
his gains to fresh usury. The successful man, who paid a 
handsome rate of interest, borrowed money from respectable 
maiden ladies. He satisfied the squire of his solvency, and 
the squire favoured him as an improving tenant. His self- 
assurance established a certain social ascendenecy, and he 
subscribed liberally to public objects by way of advertising 
himself. So substantial a man was evidently an eligible client 
for the county bank, when he condescended to accept tem- 
porary accommodation, and the facility with which advances 
were made encouraged him to exploiter that rich vein. When 
the tide had turned, and the prosperity of the farmers was on 
the decline, Mr. Frank felt the change in common with the 
rest. But though the state of his affairs is hopelessly rotten, 
he still manages not only to live, but to make a show by per- 
petual renewal of his short obligations. So many people have 
* stood in with him,’ from the squire and the solicitor down- 
wards, that they conspire for their own sakes to keep him 
afloat. 

Whether the smash of such daring gamblers as Mr. Frank 
is averted, or merely postponed, is a question of the future. 
Nor is it of much consequence to any but those immediately 
concerned; for his case, as we have said, must be a very ex- 
ceptional one. But we have no doubt that Mr. Jefferies, in 
drawing a moral from his career, is right in the main, although 
he uses somewhat sweeping language. 


‘Of late years farming has been carried on in such an atmosphere 
of loans and credit and percentage and so forth, that no one knows 
what is or what is not mortgaged. You see a flock of sheep on a 
farm, but you do not know to whom they belong. You see the cattle 
in the meadow, but you do not know who has a lien upon them. You 
see the farmer upon his thoroughbred, but you do not know to whom 
in reality the horse belongs. It is all loans and debt. . . . And 
latterly the worst of usurers have found out the farmers—i.e. the men 
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who advance on bills of sale of furniture, and sell up the wretched client 
who does not pay to the hour. Upon such bills of sale, English farmers 
have been borrowing money, and with the usual disastrous results. In 
fact, till the disastrous results became so conspicuous, no one guessed 
that the farmer had descended so far.’ 


To measure that widespread network of embarrassments, we 
turn to the chapters on ‘ The Solicitor’ and ‘ The Bank.’ We 
see the tenant farmers crowding to the solicitor’s office to 
negotiate mortgages or to arrange for their renewal. As for 
the bank, as we have observed already, it must earn its hand- 
some dividends out of its clients’ embarrassments. With a 
class of men who hold so hard to their visible and tangible 
substance, the fact that all payments were made in hard cash 
used to be a great check on injudicious expenditure. Out 
came the purse or the greasy pocket-book, and notes and coin 
were deliberately counted, to be most reluctantly parted with. 
Now all payments are made by cheque; and a cheque is so 
easily filled in and signed, especially under the influence of 
liquor. The bank flourishes by its agricultural customers, who 
swarm into the office on a market day, drawing out money or 
paying itin. But 
‘the toll taken by the bank upon such transactions as simple buying 
or selling is practically nil; its profit is indirect. But besides the 
indirect profit, there is the direct speculation of making advances at 
high interest, discounting bills and similar business. It might almost 
be said that the crops are really the property of the local bank, so large 
in the aggregate are the advances made upon them. The bank has, in 
fact, to study the seasons, the weather, the probable market prices, the 
import of grain and cattle, and to keep an eye upon the agriculture of 
the world. The harvest and the prices concern it quite as much as 
the actual farmer who tills the soil.’ 


Credit had been much too generally given, or has been based 
on the confidence that had grown up in times of prosperity ; now 
there is the inevitable reaction towards excessive distrust, and 
collapses are precipitated by universal contraction. But while 
lenders are summarily calling up loans, the borrowers are com- 
mitted to an expenditure they are very loth to retrench upon. 
The households of the farming classes have launched out in a 
style of living that would have scandalised the last generation. 
The portrait of ‘The Fine Lady Farmer’ may be as highly 
coloured as that of * The Borrower and Gambler,’ but the chapter 
on ‘Country Girls’ must be confirmed by the observation of 
everybody. It is a pleasant rural picture, though tinged by 
the melancholy reflection that it has been fading into the past 
—that of the friendly visit to the old-world farmhouse. There 
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was a warm welcome, and nobody cared if you came begrimed 
from a long day’s shooting. The dogs followed you into the 
old-fashioned parlour, where you found the tea-table spread for 
the family at half-past four in the afternoon. A cup and plate 
were quickly provided, and the neat-handed girls were glad to 
wait upon you, and laughingly resisted your relieving them of 
the pleasure. With the yellow butter and the home-made 
bread, and the profusion of rich cream, there was a super- 
abundance of simple luxuries. Pipes were produced when the 
table was cleared, and the girls, who rather liked tobacco 
smoke, remained to join unaffectedly in the conversation. Now, 
when you make your ‘morning call’ at the farm, you find the 
inmates aping the manners of the Hall, with a stiffer infusion 
of state and ceremony. You are ushered into a parlour by 
a pert maid, who demands your name in due form; wine is 
brought solemnly in upon a salver; and you are not entreated 
to stay and dine, because dinner must be served selon les régles, 
The ‘ young ladies’ put on their company airs, as they are 
dressed out in second-hand provincial fashions; and as city 
people sink their business in the suburban villa, so here all 
talk about farming matters is tabooed, and any allusion to the 
dairy or the hencoops would be resented as an intolerable 
insult. The white hands of these unidea’d and half-educated 
girls may be familiar with the keys of the jangling piano, but 
they never touch the churn; and that unfortunate speech of 
Lord Burleigh’s, which probably cost him his seat, stung in 
reality from its straightforward truthfulness. But all that is a 
double drain upon the farmer. Now he must hire servants for 
the work that once was the pride and pleasure of his woman- 
kind ; while the bills they run with the milliner and dressmaker 
are formidable items in his annual balance-sheet. 

Much must necessarily depend upon the landlord. ‘ Needs 
‘ must ’ is a time-honoured proverb, and the man who is in debt 
or difficulties cannot be even commonly fair to his tenants. 
Self-interest fails to move him ; for even though he should see 
his way to ten per cent. upon outlay, he cannot produce the 
money for the advance. Even a landlord who has considered 
himself reasonably well-to-do has the inclination to keep on the 
safe side. He lives on his means, and does not care to specu- 
late; and everything that involves an element of risk, or does 
not show an immediate return, seems to him to savour of specu- 
lation. And the pressure of the times squeezes him heavily. 
Say his nominal rent-roll is 5,000/. a year ; from that there falls 
to be deducted a jointure of 1,200/. at the least, while the in- 
terest on mortgages counts for another 500/. at an extremely 
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moderate computation. He has 3,300/. left to live upon, and 
he has always managed to pay his way, looking forward to 
the demise of his mother, which in the course of years must 
relieve him sensibly. But then he must remit 15 per cent. 
of his rents to his tenants—a remission they may accept with 
anything but gratitude—and he becomes not only poor but 
practically insolv ent: that is to say, he finds that he cannot 
meet his half-yearly bills, though undoubtedly the alternative 
of retrenchment is open to him. But to retrench means the 
lowering his social status; possibly letting his place and 
leaving “the country ; certainly it involves denying his family 
those advantages they have been brought up to expect. Rather 
than that he and his “family should suffer, he is inclined to let 
his tenants go to the wall; at all events, he is chary of conced- 
ing any expenditure to which they have no legal claim. Hence 
heartburnings which are not easy to assuage. The tenant 
bears a grudge to the landlord, who is bemoaning himself as 
the unfortunate victim of circumstances. 


‘The farmers have long since discovered that it is best to rent under a 
very large owner, whether personal, as in this case’ [that of ‘ the despot 
of Fleeceborough ’], ‘ or impersonal, as a college or corporation. A very 
large owner like this is, and can be, more liberal. He puts up sheds, 
and he drains, and improves, and builds good cottages for the labourers. 
Provided of course that no serious malpractice comes to light, he, as 
represented by his steward, never interferes, and the tenant is person- 
ally free. No one watches his goings out and his comings in; he has 
no dread of an eye for ever looking from the park wall. There is a 
total absence of the grasping spirit sometimes shown. The farmer does 
not feel that he will be worried to his last shilling. In cases of un- 
favourable seasons, the landlord makes no difficulty in returning a 
portion of the rent: he anticipates such an application. Such immense 
possessions can support losses which would press heavily upon com- 
paratively small properties.’ 


This plain statement of obvious facts seems to bear the 
impress of common sense in every sentence. It is the practical 
answer to the wild philippics of eminent demagogues against the 
existing distribution of landed property in Great Britain. A 
large portion of the acreage, say these hot reformers, is in the 
hands of a very limited number of great landed capitalists. So 
much the better, the farmer would rejoin. For the means of 
living and making money are thus indefinitely multiplied among 
that class of moderate tenant-capitalists who can turn the 
country to the most profitable account. 

This leads us to the subject of peasant proprietors, which 
is treated in the chapter on ‘ Four-Acre Farms.’ The ideal 
VOL. CLII. NO. CCCXI. M 
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of those doctrinaires to whom we have made allusion is an 
England subdivided into enlarged allotment grounds. Each 
man, stimulated by the sweets of ownership, is to do his utmost 
with the spade and by personal supervision. All the land is 
to blossom like a garden, and while poor-rates fall in propor- 
tion to the rise in the yield, half the wards in the country 
Unions may be closed. The advocates of this dream argue 
rashly from analogy and selected instances. The system works 
well in many countries on the Continent: why should it not 
be as successful here, more especially as its success has been 
demonstrated in cases that are triumphantly quoted? There, 
again, Mr. Jefferies comes in with his strong common sense 
and his varied range of actual experience. The plan has been 
tried, and tried successfully : but if it is extended and carried 
out to its logical consequences it can only result in disastrous 
disappointment. Everything depends on the circumstances of 
each particular case—on personal capacity ; on the locality of 
the allotment; above all, upon those habits of application and 
thrift which are literally foreign to the English temperament 
and training. Mr. Jefferies gives a couple of examples—one of 
success, another of failure—which admirably illustrate his argu- 
ment. In either case the experimentalist made his start under 
circumstances that apparently were extremely favourable. As 
it proved, in the second case the advantages were real ; while 
in the former, the promise, though plausible, was delusive. 
One man took three acres of fairly good soil at a cheap rent. 
He already had his cottage and garden, with a pair of horses, 
which earned him something handsome by hauling. There 
was no fault to be found with his industry, and he cropped 
his ground intelligently enough. But he had to devote his team 
and the whole of his time to this new venture of his, and he 
began to miss the ready money he had hitherto received from 
his employers. He stinted his horses in corn and they fell out 
of condition. In the winter, when he had nothing for them to 
do at home, they were not equal to the work he might have 
hired them for. Meantime returns came in slowly and unsatis- 
factorily. Living some distance from a city, he had but a poor 
market for his vegetables. His potatoes failed ; 


‘his wife and family had often to assist him, diminishing their own , 
earnings at the same time; while he was in the dilemma that if he 
did hauling he must employ and pay a man to work on the “ farm,” and 
if he worked himself, he could not go out with his team. In harvest 
time, when the smaller farmers would have hired his horses, wagon, 
and himself and family to assist them, he had to get in his own harvest, 
and so lost the hard cash.’ 
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In other words, he had omitted to count the whole cost 
beforehand, and had forgotten that he could not both eat his 
cake and have it. He could not make money as a ‘ hired man’ 
as he used to do, and at the same time do justice to his three- 
acre patch. He did not fall into actual insolvency, because he 
came upon benevolent neighbours for subscriptions; but the 
resource of charitable assistance could hardly be relied upon if 
the system of three-acre plots became universal. This man, 
of course, was not literally a proprietor, but a tenant; but 
the very trifling rent he had to pay did not sensibly affect the 
conditions of his investment. 

As for the successful man, he was one of those exceptions 
which prove the rule, and point the general moral which Mr. 
Jefferies is impressing on us. He had made his settlement 
near a populous town, where there was a ready market for 
fruits and vegetables. He saved the cost of gathering and 
housing his crops by selling them standing to gentlemen with 
stables. He kept pigs, whose keep came from his customers’ 
kitchens; he obtained his manure for the trouble of carting it ; 
he tended other people’s gardens in his leisure hours, and even 
condescended to beat carpets on occasions. In short, he was an 
industrious and intelligent jack-of-all-trades, who took ad- 
vantage of a combination of favourable circumstances to do 
something more than keep himself from poverty. Mr. Jefferies 
sums up the case clearly and concisely :— 

‘ If the land were subdivided in the manner the labourer is instructed 
would be so advantageous, comparatively few of the plots would be 
near towns. Some of the new “ farmers” would find themselves in the 
centre of Salisbury Plain, with the stern trilithons of Stonehenge look- 
ing down upon their efforts. The occupier of a plot of four acres in 
such a position—many miles from the nearest town—would experience 
a hard lot indeed, if he attempted to live by it. Ifhe grew vegetables 
for sale, the cost of carriage would diminish their value; if for food, 
he could scarcely subsist upon cabbage and onions all the year round, 
To thoroughly work four acres would occupy his whole time; nor 
would the farmers care for the assistance of a man who could only come 
now and then in an irregular manner. . . . He could not pay any- 
one to assist him in the cultivation of his plot. 

‘ And then, how about his clothes, boots and shoes, and so forth ? 
Suppose him with a family, where would their boots and shoes come 
from? Without any wages—that is, hard cash received weekly— it 
would be next to impossible to purchase these things. A man could 
hardly be condemned to a more miserable existence. . . . Imagine a 
town surrounded by two or three thousand such small occupiers, let 
them be never so clever: where would the extra employment come from ? 
.. + Where one could do well, a dozen could do nothing. If this 
argument be carried still further, and we imagine the whole country 
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so cut up and settled, the difficulty only increases, because every man 
living (or starving) on his own plot would be totally unable to pay 
another to help him, or to get employment himself. No better 
method could be contrived to cause a fall in the value of labour. 

‘The examples of France and China are continually quoted in sup- 
port of subdivision. In the case of France. let us ask whether any of 
our stalwart labourers would for a single week consent to live as the 
French peasant does ? Would they forego their white wheaten bread and 
eat rye bread in its place? Would they take kindly to bread which 
contained a large proportion from the edible chesnut? Would they 
feel merry on vegetable soups? Verily, the nature of the man must 
change first; and we have read sometlring about the leopard and his 
spots. You cannot raise beef and mutton upon four acres and feed 
yourself at the same time; if you raise bacon, you must sell it in order 
to buy clothes. 

‘The French peasant saves by stinting, and puts aside a franc by 
pinching both belly and back. He works extremely hard and for 
long hours. Our labourers can work as hard as he, but it must be in 
a different way : they must have plenty to eat and drink, and they do 
not understand little economies.’ 


Though Hodge’s masters fill a larger space in Mr. Jefferies’ 
book than Hodge himself, there is nothing in it more graphic 
or more suggestive than the pages he devotes to the actual 
labourers. In the land legislation of the future, in any radi- 
cal modifications in the farming system, the aspirations, the 
grievances, the necessities, even the caprices of the labourer 
must be taken into account. He no longer stagnates from the 
cradle to the grave in stolid resignation to venerable traditions. 
Here and there a veteran is to be found who in the rude saga- 
city of his experience is apprehensive of sweeping subversion, 
and who will answer the glib-tongued agitator who preaches 
the abolition of big farms by asking who in that case is to pay 
his wages. He has been brought up to drudgery and absolute 
dependence. But, as a rule, the modern labourer is a man of 
crude ideas, who believes that, as others are better off than he, 
any changes in the agricultural system must better him. It 
must be admitted that although wages have been steadily 
rising on the whole, while the cost of the necessaries of life 
has been cheapened, the conditions of his employment are 
becoming more precarious. In old times the labourer was 
rooted in his native parish, and could rely upon regular work, 
though his wages fell in the short days of the winter. Now, 
notwithstanding the introduction of steam machinery, the 
demand for labour exceeds the supply ; but the demand is 
spasmodic and more precarious. There is a flush of work while 
the hay is being saved or the wheat reaped and threshed ; but 
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the temporary bursts of excessive activity are followed by lulls 
of stagnation. Certain hands are engaged all the year round 
to look after the working horses and the cattle ; and these men 
may take an interest in the prosperity of their master. But 
the others, who are employed by the job or piece, are naturally 
inclined to keep well within the letter of their contract. The 
married men who have given pledges to fortune, remain in 
their cottages when they can get regular occupation, but the 
unmarried hands wander about in search of work. They are 
apt to spend their wages in dissipation; they listen to the 
wild babble of idlers and agitators in the low public-houses ; 
they are slow to marry and settle down, charging themselves 
with the obligations of maintaining a family ; while the more 
industrious among them, whom we should gladly keep at home, 
are exceedingly likely to emigrate. One set of our labourers, 
roaming from parish to parish, are chronically impecunious ; 
while another have received an instalment of the privileges of 
their social superiors, and have been encouraged like them to 
an abuse of their credit. Our own observation fully confirms 
the assertion of Mr. Jeiferies, that the labourers, according to 
their means and degree, are even more generally insolvent than 
the tenant farmers. 

‘The labourer, like so many farmers in a different way, lives on 
credit and is perpetually in debt. He purchases his weekly goods on 
the security of hoeing, harvest, or piece-work, and his wages are 
continually devoted to payment of instalments, just as the tenant 
farmer's income is too often devoted to the payment of interest on and 
instalments of his loans. No one seems ever to pay without at least a 
threat of the County Court, which thus occupies a position like a firm 
appointed to perpetually liquidate a vast estate. It is for ever collect- 
ing shillings and half-crowns.’ 


The labourer’s life is a hard one, but the hardships are not 
without their compensations, and for long it appeared to have 
taught him content, or, at least, to have been softened by acqui- 
escence. He had been among employers who knew him from his 
boyhood as they knew his father before him; he had lived, as 
the Scotch say, among ‘ kent folk,’ who helped him through 
sickness and temporary difficulties. It is true that he had to 
rise long before light in the bitter winter mornings ; he had to 
huddle on his damp clothes in the dark, and drag on the stiff 
boots which were still as wet as when he drew them off; pro- 
bably, instead of fortifying himself against the cold with a com- 
forting mug of warm tea, he snatched a hasty meal of bread 
and cheese, washing it down with a glass of water or small 
beer. He might have to attend to the cattle in a chilling drip 
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of rain, sinking over the ankles in the mud and filth of the 
stack-yard, or face the sleet and the piercing wind as he toiled 
behind the plough through the holding clay. He might have 
to work in the ditches through the winter day, standing up to 
the knees in icy water. We should have thought that he was apt 
to lay up ‘ rheumatics ’ for his old age, but it seems to be Mr, 
Jefferies’ opinion that the constant exposure and the drench- 
ings hardened rather than burt him. It was of that solid 
labouring stuff that the most enduring seldiers were made, 
from the time when the peasant, following his lord to the 
field, handled the same terrible brown-bill he still employs for 
his hedging, to the days when he went countermarching in the 
Sierras of the Peninsula or lay out in the trenches on the 
storm-beaten plateau of Sebastopol. He had been used to play 
out of doors from his childhood in defiance of weather. If he 

rew up steady, he was well and substantially nourished ; and as 
for refinements in cookery, he has always set his face against 
them. What he wants, Mr. Jefferies says, is something solid 
and bulky; and he can provide himself cheaply enough with 
wholesome bread and bacon, with cheese, and, above all, with 
his favourite cabbages. The fare agrees with him; he hasa 
digestion that can cope with anything, and he enjoys excellent 
health. Then Saturday is generally « short day, and on 
Sunday he may fancy himself his own master, and give him- 
self up to the lounging he delights in. Once married and 
comfortably settled, he has every inducement to stick to his 
service. He grows fond of his cottage, he takes a pride in his 
garden; he gets some profit out of his fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, and he learns to value his domestic comforts. 

Put unfortunately, as we have observed, he is becoming un- 
settled in his habits, and inclines rather to keep clear of ex- 
pensive encumbrances than to form family ties. The unmarried 
labourer ‘ at a loose end,’ here to-day and in the next county 
to-morrow, is infinitely more exposed to temptation than the 
married man. He has neither home nor household; his taste 
for dissipation costs money; and, unhappily, he may pretty 
nearly dispense with a character, since, except when filling some 
situation of trust, masters, in engaging, seldom ask questions. 
That class of debauched labourers supplies the patrons of 
‘ the low public,’ whose proprietor lives and grows rich by lead- 
ing them off their legs. Mr. Jefferies gives a vivid picture of 
one of these places, which are the standing nuisances of decent 
neighbourhoods, though it is very difficult to put them down. 
The men who go tippling in them day after day are encouraged 
to pay their scores in kind. Farming-men have constant 
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opportunities of pilfering in a small way. The wagoner sent 
to cut hay in some lonely rickyard drops a truss at the 
‘public ’ in passing; the man who is carting coal leaves his 
contribution for the coal shed, Hedgers who are always about 
the copses and hedgerows are encouraged to trap and snare; 
and fowls and turkeys find their way thither as well as phea- 
sants and partridges. The risks of detection are small, and 
the penalties insufficient to deter from petty offences, for no 
amount of convictions nor short sentences of imprisonment need 
seriously affect the labourer’s prospects. Where he does suffer 
is in the deterioration of his character, and from the unwhole- 
some debauchery that saps his constitution. To say nothing of 
the receiver who keeps the place, and whose business is to en- 
courage men to crime, he is always sure to meet the worst 
company in the shape of tramps, thieves, and confirmed 
drunkards. As for the drink, it is drugged and ‘ doctored’ 
so as to provoke an unquenchable thirst. ‘It is a heady 
‘liquid, which if anyone drinks not being accustomed to it, will 
‘leave its effects upon him for hours afterwards. But this is 
‘what the labourer likes. He prefers something that he can 
‘feel; something that if sufficiently indulged in will make even 
‘his thick head spin and his temples ache next morning.’ 

The meetings in such low places of resort, the general move- 
ment from district to district, the growth of agitation, the 
formation of leagues, even the universal diffusion of education 
enforced by statute and school inspectors, are all sources of 
anxiety or signs of impending troubles. They all tend to 
dissipate those popular notions of rural felicity which formerly 
were more or less true to nature. They throw obstacles in 
the way of profitable farming, and they aggravate the increas- 
ing embarrassments of the landlords. 

‘The growth ofa public opinion among the rural population is a great 
fact which cannot be overlooked. . . . There have been strikes; indig- 
nation meetings held expressly for the purpose of exciting public 
opinion ; an attempt to experimentalise by a kind of joint-stock farm- 
ing, labourers holding shares; and a preaching of doctrines which 
savour much of Communism. There have been marches to London 
and annual gatherings on hill tops. These are all within the pale cf 
law, and outrage no social customs. But they proclaim a state of mind 
restless and unsatisfied, striving for something new and not exactly 
knowing what.’ 


What is certain is, that the changes we witness seem to 
be setting steadily towards agricultural revolution. The 
labourers may be justified in insisting on higher wages and 
standing out for easier conditions of work, but by putting this 
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additional pressure on the overstrained farmer, they are spoil- 
ing their own labour market in the meantime; while there is 
a general rupture of local ties, as the centres of rural popula- 
tion are being shifted. On the one hand, the capitalist who 
cultivates by steam machinery employs fewer people perma- 
nently ; on the other hand, the new dairy system, which sends 
quantities of milk daily to the towns, has been multiplying 
foggers, milkers and their cottages in the pasture countries; 
while the ordinary class of farmer who has been striving to 
work very much in the old ways is being compelled to stint his 
expenditure simply from lack of cash or credit. 
‘After a while, seeing that his capital is diminishing, because he has 
been, as it were, eating it, seeing that there is no prospect of immediate 
relief, whatever may happen in the future, he is driven to one of two 
courses. He must quit the occupation or he must reduce his expendi- 
ture. He must not only ask the labourer to accept a reduction, but 
he must, wherever practicable, avoid employing labour at all.’ 
That indispensable struggle to keep wages down tells indi- 
rectly on the popularity of the landlord, and on his popularity 
depends his influence for good. A naturally liberal man is 
placed in an embarrassing and painful position. He employsa 
certain number of hands on his home farm, and would willingly 
give them the wages they ask, and which he does not consider 
unreasonable. But if he pays them the extra shilling or two 
which are little to him, his tenants come with a protest. He 
is dealing unfairly by them in raising the market, and bidding 
for popularity out of his abundance at their expense. That is 
only a sample of innumerable difficulties that suggest them- 
selves when we study the subject below the surface. Though 
the interests of the agricultural classes ought to be broadly 
identical, yet they clash in a variety of details beyond possi- 
bility of easy reconciliation. As the pressure from foreign com- 
petition increases ; as ingenuity and the energy of enterprise 
extend it into department after department, the component 
parts of the English agricultural machine must work more and 
more inharmoniously. In most common trials of the kind, 
men are cheered by hope, and are encouraged to be patient by 
trusting to time. But here time would appear to be all against 
them, for each day brings the menace of some new mischief. 
It is possible that something may be done to alleviate the grow- 
ing evils, and the cycles of the seasons will bring some temporary 
relief in the shape of better weather. But the prices our pro- 
duce will command are at the bottom of the whole matter ; and 
it isas evident as anything can be in this world, that the prices of 
the chief staples of our farms can never again be what they once 
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were. It is idle to point by way of consolation to the extreme 
fluctuations in the cost of corn and cattle at different periods 
of our agricultural history. Those depressions were invariably 
due to causes which were obviously ephemeral. If the future 
is to be faced, and faced successfully, it can only be by science, 
system, and frugality; and there is a period of trial and of 
doubtful experiment to be passed through before any new 
order of things can organise itself. Frugality must claim the 
first consideration, because there is no help for it. When 
landlords have reduced their rents and written off their arrears, 
they must cut down the scale of their living in proportion; 
and the men who are constrained to that paintul resolution 
will at least have the comfort of many companions in misfor- 
tune. As for the middle-class and humbler farmers, if they 
mean still to hold by the land, they must fall back again 
towards the simpler habits of their fathers; while if the wages 
of the labourer come to a standstill, or decline, he may be 
reminded that his food and his clothing are cheaper. At the 
same time that cheapening of food is anything but an unmixed 
gain even for the consumer. As the purchasing power of the 
landed classes falls off, the trading classes lose their customers. 
As money drains away in exchange for foreign imports, there 
will be a sensible check to the prosperity of the country; and 
the manufacturers, the retail tradesmen and their employés 
will feel the effects in turn. Then the hands in the mills and 
manufactories will smart and grumble with the agricultural 
labourer. In short, we are all suffering from a general mis- 
fortune which must be made the best of; nor is anything to 
be gained by shirking its consideration or diminishing its mag- 
nitude. What we may hope is, that, though we fancy we 
may foresee the worst, we cannot possibly make a forecast of 
unlooked-for circumstances, which may bring relief from quar- 
ters whence we least expect it. The unexpected is an ele- 
ment in human affairs which should always enter into our 
calculations. 
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Art. VII.— Mémoires de Madume de Rémusat, 1802-1808, 
Publiés, avec une Préface et des Notes, par son petit-fils, 
Pau. DE Rémusat, Sénateur de la Haute-Garonne. Trois 
tomes. Paris: 1880. 


‘‘]\HE manuscript of the Memoirs of my grandmother, lady- 

‘ in-waiting to the Empress Joséphine, was bequeathed 
‘ to me by my father, along with the duty of publishing them.’ 
With these simple words M. Paul de Rémusat offers to the 
world the most curious of recent contributions to the history 
of the First Empire. To every student of history this book 
is a gain, while for Frenchmen at the present moment it is 
of uncommon value, since the name of Napoleon still acts as 
a watchword or a test, alternately invoked or execrated by 
the temper of parties. The disasters which Napoleon ITI. 
brought on France in his last campaign have reminded the 
French that his uncle began a like work of national ruin, 
and brought a like humiliation upon Paris. On the other 
hand, the pious fortitude of the widowed Empress at Chisel- 
hurst, along with the untimely death of the Prince who fell 
in foreign battle, have thrown a sort of halo round fallen 
Imperialism, whilst the unstable and uncertain fortunes ot 
the Republic, still apparently gliding towards the extreme of 
democracy, are haunted by the phantom of military despotism 
and imperial power. Hence the unabated interest in the 
Napoleonic tradition, and hence the opportune appearance of 
Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs. To judge of Imperialism, 
and to arrive at even an approximate idea of its worth or 
worthlessness, one must lift those robes of ermine and of purple 
that cover the crimes of a palace, just as the wreaths of smoke 
from the guns veil the splendid terrors of a battle-field. 

Many authors have worked at this theme. Bourrienne made 
us familiar with the student of Brienne; Madame Junot with 
the first dreams and the first love affairs of the rather amorous 
young officer whom her mother received so often. Constant 
told us how the great man, when he had become great, shaved 
and dressed. Savary described how our enemy planned the 
conquest of England from Boulogne; M. d’Haussonville has 
dragged to light the horrible persecution of Pius VII.; Las 
Cases painted the Exile of Longwood; and Lanfrey, in able 
and scathing pages. has brought home to Napoleon all those 
acts of violence and deceit which the Emperor assumed to be 
part of his mission in life, rather thay injuries to the liberties 
of France or outrages on the moral sense of mankind. These 
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authors, and many more, have given us their likenesses of the 
first Emperor. It has been reserved for a woman to paint him 
in his habit as he lived. It is certain that the determinations 
of Cabinets are often prepared in drawing-rooms, and that 
many a combination has been overthrown ‘by a word hastily 
dropped before a woman; so never till now did we know as 
we now know the Bonaparte of the fireside and of the chamber. 
His harshness and his caprices we had heard of: but in these 
volumes the parvenu master of St. Cloud is revealed to us less 
in his military glories than in his moments of weakness, or of 
cruel and calculated revenge: less as a French general than 
as an Italian adventurer, who imported into the barrack the 
morals of a Corsican brigand. 

The first volume of these Memoirs caused a thrill of curiosity 
in Europe. It was immediately translated into Knglish, 
a thankless task for pens required to render the grace of 
style that seems to be hereditary in the family of ‘the Ré- 
musats. Readers were divided in their opinions of a book 
which possessed alternately passages worthy of the best me- 
moirs, and passages of such questionable taste that the pen 
might have been held by Joséphine’s chambermaid rather than 
by her confidential friend, and by a lady of such parts as 
Claire de Rémusat. Notices of the book followed each other 
in rapid succession, but we have waited for the appearance of 
the third and last volume, with its excellent preface, before 
attempting a review of its contents. ven now we shall con- 
fine ourselves mainly to the last, and certainly the best, 
portion of the work which M. Paul de Rémusat has given us. 

One word, however, of the authoress, and of the manner 
in which a record so lifelike and so real has been preserved 
to her descendants and to the public. How did Claire de 
Rémusat, née de Vergennes, the niece of the well-known 
Minister of Louis X VI., come to study Napoleon so closely, 
and with so good an intention of not allowing anything to 
escape her? Born in 1780, of a Burgundian house, she was 
the daughter of an aristo who perished on the scaffold only 
three days before the fall of Robespierre. She was then in 
her fifteenth year ; but already among her own and her mother’s 
friends was M. de Rémusat, a guide in their wanderings, a 
companion in their dangers and in their solitary mourning. 
We quote from the beautiful little sketch of her ‘youthful at- 
tachment and marriage which her son has left :— 

‘I look upon it as hardly possible but that our grandmother did not 
early foresee and acquiesce beforehand in the thing that was to happen, 
and this without supposing her to have found anything positive as yet 
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to read in her child’s heart. What is certain is that, although my 
mother was in reality a child, still her prematurely grave intelligence, 
her heart's susceptibility to emotion, her lively imagination, and finally 
her solitude, their intimacy and their sorrows : all these causes com- 
bined to inspire her with an interest in my father which from the 
very outset had all the characteristics of a strong and durable affec- 
tion. Her youth, her extreme youth, was taken captive, as it were, 
between the fortunate circumstances which were to conduct her through 
passion up to duty, and which procured for her this singular and 
touching alliance of the peace of the soul along with the deep emo- 
tions of the heart.’ 


The lovers married in 1796, and the fact that this was a 
genuine marriage of inclination preserved them from the worst 
influences of the time, from the sentimental sophistries of 
Madame d’Houdetot, who was their nearest neighbour, and from 
the baser temptations of an age that was in every way a law to 
itself. But they were not rich, and M. de Rémusat went from 
time to time to Paris, in search perhaps of that which would 
lift him out of political obscurity, or at least of a place to 
render the conditions of life easier to his family. Among 
their friends was Madame ce Beauharnais, already, since 1796, 
the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. The First Consul was at 
this time in search of a good social lining for the uniform he 
wore, and not many pieces of available stuff had as yet offered 
themselves to him. He caught at M. de Rémusat, and named 
him prefect of his palace; while very soon Madame de Ré- 
musat was named a lady ‘ to attend upon Madame Bonaparte,’ 
—a modest title, soon to be exchanged for the better-sounding 
one of dame du palais. 

The new Court of the Bonapartes was in every sense a 
novelty, an exception to all rules or precedents. The First 
Consul was himself an exception, nor was it altogether for- 
bidden even by Royalist prejudices to wear a republican uni- 
form, or to follow in the retinue of a First Consul. It might 
be the right thing to do, or it might be the reverse; at ~~ 
rate, there was no rule for or against it, and therefore, thoug 
the situation often jarred, as we shall see, on the feelings of 
M. and Madame de Rémusat, they not only accepted it, 
but they kept it. As it is well for us, at all events, that ~~ 
did so, it is only just to pause before we condemn them. 
France and the world are not yet cured of some worship 
for Napoleon, what must have been his prestige in the day of 
his brightness? What he restored was order compared with 
the chaos in which he found France. Religion he had per- 
mitted again to raise its head, and the young Rémusats may 
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be pardoned if they hoped at least that he who had rescued 
civilisation in the shape of the Church, the law, and of mar- 

riage—who favoured the arts, and wished to reorganise society 

in France—had in his own soul some of the noble inspirations 

which conceive true greatness and put great thoughts into 

execution. Those who mean to lead the human race astray 

do so by fair words, promises, and appearances ; and when the 

Rémusats entered the service of Napoleon, both the master 

and the servants were still young. Time had yet to show at 

what price Napoleon sold his favour, and the Rémusats had 

yet to learn all that the servants of a tyrant are expected to 

sacrifice in the way of dignity and disinterestedness. Nothing, 

for example, is more striking than Madame de Rémusat’s 

delineation of the steps by which Josephine’s husband moved 

on to deserting her, and by which the First Consul moved on 

to autocracy in France and to overwhelming power in Europe. 

His own account of his progress was given with the most un- 
blushing simplicity. He dreamt of rising: he meant to rise, 
and he rose, because he was, as he said, a ‘completely ex- 
‘ceptional personage, standing always alone on his own side, 
‘with all the world standing on the other.’ 

In the first volume of these souvenirs we see Napoleon 
looking curiously at the ‘crown of France on the floor, and 
preparing, as he expressed it, to pick it up ‘ on the point of 
‘the sword.’ We see him inviting the Church to support him 
in return for the Concordat, and for a journey made through 
Belgium in the edifying company of Cardinal Caprara. We see 
him trying to make Europe believe him necessary to all foreign 
sovereigns, and to accept him as a safeguard against those 
republican influences which, when they are rampant in France, 
are apt to spread beyond her borders. Perhaps at the moment 
that this poor crown, ‘ picked up on the point of the sword,’ 
first encircled the pale brows and the smooth dark hair of the 
Corsican, the kings of Europe did breathe a sigh of compara- 
tive relief, not knowing what awaited them. Had the new 
Emperor been able or willing to give a liberal constitution to 
France, perhaps by his presence and his power the repose of 
nations would have been consolidated in Europe. But he did 
nothing of the kind. He began by being captivated by an 
equality which was to elevate himself, and then soon con- 
trived, as Metternich said of him, to confiscate for his own 
benefit all the results of the revolution. It is the curse of all 
fortuitous power that it needs a series of fortunate accidents to 
maintain it. It must be always recruited by success, and 

despotic sovereigns are always either tacitly or openly obliged 
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to have a personal policy in opposition to the interests of the 
people, perhaps to those of the nation at large. But Napoleon 
was not generous, but entirely selfish. He understood the 
prestige of legitimacy and of hereditary rule, so that the dynasty 
early became an article of his creed; but in the meantime his 
policy was concentrated egotism, and, provided that he could 
enjoy the fruits of his ambition, he was cynically content to 
know and to say that ‘ the world would give a great ouff when 
‘ they heard that he was dead.’ 

The first volume of Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, which 
describes the culmination of his hopes in the possession of an im- 
perial title, also gives the first indication of Napoleon’s ulti- 
mate decline and fall. To her honour be it said, it gives also 
the first signs of blame when she saw of what measures Bona- 
parte was capable, and what arguments he could use to justify 
them. The prosecution of Moreau, the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, and the death of Pichegru first produced a revolt 
in the minds of Frenchmen. It became apparent that personal 
advancement and safety were the only objects of his worship, 
and that all the sacrifices which he imposed on others were but 
staves in the ladder of his own success. It is true that when he 
sprang from the blood-stained moat of Vincennes upon the 
throne of trembling France, the multitude echoed his cry, ‘I 
‘have won the game.’ He had won it, but from that moment 
he ceased to be loved, though he flattered himself that upon such 
a stroke there would follow a cessation of all political action, 
and that France would appreciate the repose.* The French, 
he said, can always be ruled through their vanity. ‘ What, 





* Bishop Burnet relates of Cromwell, that he said, ‘ Assassinations 
‘ were such detestable things that he would never begin them; but jit 
‘any of the King’s party should endeavour to assassinate him, and fail 
‘in it, he would make an assassinating war of it, and destroy the whole 
‘family. That is precisely the defence set up by the Bonapartists, and 
even adopted by M. Thiers, with reference to the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien. The conspiracy of Georges against the life of the 
First Consul had nearly succeeded. It was believed in Paris that a 
Bourbon Prince had landed, or was about to land, in Brittany. Na- 
poleon himself exclaimed, as he left the room after the melancholy 
dinner on the day of the execution, ‘ Ils ont voulu assassiner la Révo- 
‘lution frangaise.” We have heard M. Thiers relate the story with 
extraordimary animation. Bonaparte acted on Cromwell’s sanguinary 
maxim. But we cannot conceive what induced M. and Madame 
de Rémusat, honourable people, feeling as they did the atrocity of 
this action, to remain for years in the service of the man who had 
committed it. 
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he once scornfully asked of the Rémusats, ‘ made the revolu- 
‘tion? Vanity.— What will unmake the revolution? Vanity.’ 
Bread and games were to please the populace, laurels and 
batons would reward the soldiers, while titles, uniforms, and 
court carriages and frippery would reconcile the upper classes 
to his sway. ‘ Liberty is a mere pretext,’ he said one day. 
‘Men like the Abbé Siéyés may choose to cry out “ Despo- 
‘“tism!” but my authoritygwill not be the less popular. 
‘I have the populace and the army on my side, and the 
‘man must be a fool who with those two things cannot manage 
‘ to rule.’ 

Madame de Rémusat early began to discover that the part 
of a lady-in-waiting to Joséphine was really incompatible with 
pleasant social life. One stormy episode succeeded to the 
other at the Court, not rendered more agreeable by the in- 
tense dislike she felt to the brothers and sisters of Napoleon. 
There is much matter to their disadvantage in the first 
two volumes that seems to have been dictated by spite. 
Joseph Bonaparte had been an attorney’s clerk in Ajaccio, 
and the sisters of Napoleon were far from being models of any 
of the virtues most prized in women. The great Emperor 
himself, though the mightiest of monarchs, was never restrained 
by the feelings or sentiments of a gentleman, and sometimes 
acted very like a Turk. Madame de Rémusat goes out of her 
way to be scandalous, and her anecdotes are the more to be 
regretted because the general impression which this authoress 
leaves on us is that, unlike Madame Junot, she was a high- 
minded and a modest woman. She is not flippant, though 
sometimes indelicate, and her anecdotes of the Bonapartes are 
almost too horrible to be true. But Joséphine’s friend is cer- 
tainly one-sided in her view of this family circle. Woman- 
like, she has far more to say against the women than against 
the men on whom Napoleon bestowed thrones and crowns. 
This was not improbable when we consider all that Joséphine 
had to suffer from Elise, Caroline, and Pauline Bonaparte ; 
still, if a strict measure of justice were to be meted out all 
round, Joséphine’s own past, especially in the matter of Barras, 
left something to be desired; while the existence of the late 
Duc de Morny cannot be assumed as a pledge of that imma- 
culate virtue on the part of Hortense which Madame de 
Rémusat wishes us to accept as an article of historical belief. 
We think, however, that she establishes by sufficient proofs 
the disputed fact that Napoleon III. was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte; it is impossible to believe that Hortense engaged 
in an intrigue with a Dutch admiral immediately after the 
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death of her eldest child, whom she passionately loved and 
lamented. 

The following sketch of the princesses and of their tempers 
on the day when Napoleon became Emperor has an air of vera- 
city about it, and shows the jealous feelings that existed among 
his sisters :— 

‘I have mentioned what persons Bonaparte had invited to dine with 
him on that day. Just before we went to dinner Duroc, the governor 
of the palace, went round to apprise us all of the titles of prince and 
princess which it would be necessary to give to Joseph and to Louis 
Bonaparte and to their respective wives. Madame Bacciocchi and 
Madame Murat seemed to be thunderstruck at this distinction of’ rank 
between themselves and their sisters-in-law. Madame Murat especially 
had great difficulty in concealing her ill-humour. Towards six o'clock 
the new Emperor came in, and began, without any appearance of 
constraint, to greet everybody by their new dignities. I remember 
that at that moment I received a profound impression, which might 
well have all the appearances of a presentiment. The day had first 
been beautiful, but very hot. Towards the moment when the Senate 
arrived at St. Cloud, the weather suddenly clouded over, the skies 
grew dark, some claps of thunder were heard, and for some hours we 
were threatened with a violent storm. This black and ominous sky, 
which seemed to hang like a weight over the palace of St. Cloud, 
appeared to me as a sad presage, and I had difficulty in driving away 
the sadness that I felt. As for the Emperor, he was gay and serene, 
and I think he privately enjoyed the little constraint which the new 
ceremonial placed between us all. The Empress preserved all her 
gentle ease; Joseph and Louis seemed pleased; Madame Joseph 
resigned to whatever was asked of her, Madame Louis in like manner 
submissive ; and, what can never be too much praised in comparison, 
Eugéne Beauharnais remained simple and natural, and showed a mind 
free from all secret ambition or discontent. The same cannot be said 
of the new Marshal Murat; but the fear that he had of his brother-in- 
law obliged him to control himself, and he preserved a gloomy silence. 
As for Madame Murat, she was in the depths of despair, and during 
dinner was so little mistress of herself, when she heard the Emperor 
more than once name “ Princess Louis,” that she could not keep back 
her tears. She drank several large glasses of water, so as to seem to be 
doing something, and to put herself to rights again, but the tears had 
the best of it. Everybody else was embarrassed, but her brother 
smiled maliciously. As for me, I felt the greatest surprise, and at the 
same time I may say a sort of disgust, to see this young and pretty face 
disfigured by these emotions of bad temper. Madame Murat was then 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old; her face of adazzling whiteness ; 
her beautiful fair hair, the crown of flowers that encircled it, the pink 
dress she wore—all this gave to her person a something young and 
childlike which contrasted disagreeably with those feelings, belonging 
to a very different age, by which we could see that she was shaken. 
Nobody pitied her tears. Madame Bacciocchi, being older and more 
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mistress of herself, did not cry, but she showed herself brusque and 
cutting, and treated each of us with marked haughtiness. ‘The Emperor 


ers seemed at last quite irritated by the conduct of the two sisters, and he 
ra. aggravated their ill-temper by hits and hints which, if they were 
; “ indirect, at least hit those ladies very directly. . . . Next day, after a "4 
ong family dinner, there was a violent scene. 1 was not a witness of it, 
but we heard the noise of it through the wall which separated the | 

vith saloon of the Empress from that in which we sat. Madame Murat 
mor burst out into complaints, tears, and reproaches; she asked why she 
and and her sisters were to be condemned to obscurity and contempt 
ouis whilst strangers weré covered with honours and dignities. Bonaparte 

and was very rough in his answers to her, declaring several times over that 
ank he was the master and able to distribute dignities according to his will. 
ally It was on this occasion that he let fall the piquant words which people 

lock have remembered :—“ In truth, ladies, to see your airs, one would imagine 
> of that we hold the crown from the hands of the late King, our father.” 
aber The Empress told me afterwards of this violent discussion. However 
ight good-natured she might be, she could not help being a little amused at 

first the sorrows of a person who hated her most cordially. At the end of F 
nate this conversation Madame Murat, beyond herself in despair, and at a 
skies the rough words she had just heard, fell on the floor and fainted f 
3 we away.’ q 
sky, F 
aol If the names and titles of the new Court proved such apples 
way of discord, the coronation was not likely to pass over without 
rene, some manifestations of jealousy and mutual ill-will. The new 

new Emperor, of course, meant to be crowned, but his family, if 

her Madame de Rémusat is to be believed, was anxious from the 
seph first that Joséphine should have no part in the great ceremony. i 
“net The princesses were actuated by jealousy ; Louis Bonaparte 4 
ind by a view to the interest of his own sons; and Joseph advised F 
said his august brother to make the wife who could not give 
nine an heir to the new empire a mere witness of the coronation. 
ence. Pressed in this way by his own family, the Emperor certainly F 
tring began by lending an ear to their intrigues, and some words 4 
peror which escaped from him agitated his wife extremely ; in fact, 
back Joséphine was for some weeks kept in a state of cruel uncer- 
to be tainty. The following is Madame de Rémusat’s account of 
i the way in which the matter was at last cleared up between 
aie the husband and wife :— 
’ face ‘Harassed too much by his brother, and aware of the joy which 

then , the Bonapartes felt when they believed that they had carried their | 
Ness ; point, touched also by the comparison which he made between the 
pink conduct of his wife and her children and the triumphant manners of his t 

and own relations, who were imprudent enough to boast that they had at i 
nging last brought him round to their ends, he felt a secret pleasure in now i 
aken. outwitting the plot which had been spun around him, and after a long 

more hesitation, which threw the Empress into the most mortal anxiety, 
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he told her suddenly one night that the Pope was coming, that he 
would crown them both, and that she might therefore now begin to 
occupy herself with the preparations for the ceremony.’ 

Assuredly the visitor must be dull of soul who, as he treads 
the halls and vestibules of Fontainebleau, does not in imagi- 
nation people them with the figures of Napoleon and of José. 
phine, and of the Pope, obliged to be the usurper’s guest 
under the roof of those Bourbon princes who had so long been | 
Rome’s ‘most Christian’ children. No small pressure was 
needed to bring Pius VII. to Fontainebleau. Some writers 
declare that the motive force was supplied by four millions of 





livres distributed among the members of the College of Car- 
dinals. More probably the smooth-spoken Cardinal Fesch in. 
duced the Pontiff to visit Napoleon jn person by the assurance 
that, in return for his visit, he + u obtain the re-establish- | 
ment of the religious orders, and the restoration of the property 
which had once belonged to the Church. He came, and all 
Christendom was stirred at the event. He came, a man of 
sixty-two years of age, tall, dignified, and not unfriendly in 
his demeanour to his host when they first met outside the palace. 
In the matter of refusing to receive men like Fouché, Pius 
VII. remained firm to the last. To the Empress he was, says 
her attendant, gentle and parental in manner, and his presence 
must have inspired a certain gravity, even while the thoughts 
of all the women and of many of the men ran on the coming 
ceremonial. The actors in the drama were busy rehearsing 
their parts. The court dresses, the trains, the ruffs, the 
diadems, the hangings, and the whole mise-en-scéne, as super- 
intended by David the painter, the quarrels about precedence 
at a Court where precedent was unknown, all stirred the 
official circle, and delighted the new Emperor. People spoke 
of him; he was the centre of a great emotion, and when 
the Court moved up to Paris crowds ran to gaze at him. It 
was true, as he said, that they would have run just as fast to 
see him shot; but still he enjoyed the sight. Round him 
were collected many foreign princes and successful mar- 
shals, while scarlet prelates escorted into Notre-Dame the 
Vicar of Christ, at whose approach a choir (accompanied by 
an orchestra of harps) sang its ‘ Graduale’ of welcome, ‘ Thou 
‘art Peter, and on this rock have I built my Church.’ Madame 
de Rémusat misses many picturesque touches like this, but 
her account of the day is at once so trivial and so serious that 
it is all the more likely to be correct, whether we think of the 
autocrat crushing the crown of France down upon his brows 
with his own fierce hands, or see Joséphine’s unamiable sisters- 
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in-law carrying her train so badly that locomotion was often 
difficult, and once became almost impossible. Such details we 
need not copy here, neither will we dwell on the bitter disap- 

intment of Pius VII. when he was told that the indemnity pro- 
mised to him in exchange for Avignon, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Ravenna must be deferred till the general peace. Cardinal 
Fesch was probably left to explain this as best he could to a 
Roman pontiff, who, while he listened, probably thought in his 
own mind that a general pacification in Europe was like the 
shutting of the temple of Janus, a thing so far deferred and so 
rare as to be wellnigh impossible and beyond hope. 

It is necessary, however, in this place to give the details of 
another transaction on which Napoleon employed his uncle the 
Cardinal, since it had 2. ‘lirect bearing on the future fate of 
Joséphine, and is really ,,, ‘iosity in history from the amount 
of cruel and profane cunning employed in it. It will be seen 
that the accounts of the affair as given by M. de Metternich 
and by Madame de Rémusat are at variance. We copy from 
our authoress :— 


‘Two days before the coronation M. de Rémusat, who was both 
Grand Chamberlain and Master of the Robes, delivered over to the 
Empress the beautiful diadem which was just completed for her. He 
found her in a state of joy which she had difficulty in concealing even 
from the public. ‘Taking my husband aside, she confided to him that 
in the morning of that day an altar had been prepared in the Emperor’s 
room, and that Cardinal Fesch had married her in the presence of two 
aides-de-camp. After the ceremony she had exacted from the Car- 
dinal an attestation in writing about the marriage. This she preserved 
always with care, and, in spite of every effort that the Emperor made 
to obtain it from her, she never consented to part with it.’ 


It is apparently to that morning’s work that Metternich 
alludes in his memoirs. He says that the Holy Father, acting 
under a sense of religious duty, was at one moment disposed 
to declare that he would not appear at the august ceremony, 
nor crown a consort whose union to Napoleon was, as he un- 


derstood it, irregular in the eyes of the Church. He declared 
that he 


‘would sacrifice his own interests unless he received immediate proof 
of the validity of the marriage between the Emperor and Joséphine. 
On this two or three French bishops (whom Consalvi named to me) 
went to present their homage to the Holy Father, and he imparted 
to them the subject of the disquiet which his physiognomy betrayed. 
The bishops soothed his doubts, and gave him details as to the marriage 
of Napoleon and Joséphine, and the sacramental tie that united them 
to each other. The Pontiff, thus deceived and surprised, crowned 
them both next day, and it was only a few days after the coronation 
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that he learnt the trick that had been played on his credulity, 
¢Metternich’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 294.) 

If Madame de Rémusat is correct in saying that Cardinal 
Fesch gave the nuptial blessing to the Imperial pair before 
two aides-de-camp, one is at a loss to understand Consalvi'’s 
account of the French bishops and of their false testimony to the 
Pope, and we believe M. de Metternich’s statement to be quite 
erroneous. A ‘sacramental tie’ was really formed if Cardinal 
Fesch did, on the day indicated by Joséphine to her Master of 
the Robes, unite their hands, and there was no ‘trick’ for 
Pius to discover when it was too late; but, as we shall see, 
there were doubts in Napoleon’s mind, and later in Josephine’, 
as to whether the surreptitious wedding, celebrated in the 
Emperor's room before two aides-de-camp, might not contain 
in itself some principle of invalidity. We resume Madame 
de Rémusat’s narrative :— 

‘It was said later that any religious marriage at which the curé of 
the parish is not present contains in itself a principle of nullity, and 
that with a view to a future rupture this cause was always kept in 
reserve. In this case it would have been necessary that the Cardinal 
should have been a party to the fraud. His later conduct does not give 
one reason to think this. During the scenes te which the proposal of 
the divorce gave rise the Empress sometimes threatened her husband 
with the publication of the attestation which she possessed, and 
Cardinal Fesch, when consulted about it, replied that his conscience 
would not permit him to deny that the marriage had been made in a 
way that no one could break it except by an act of arbitrary authority. 
After the divorce the Emperor again wished to have the attestation of 
which I speak, but the Cardinal advised the Empress even then not to 
part with it. The Empress followed his advice because it coincided 
with her own wishes, but it will prove to what an extent the persons 
of that family distrusted each other when I say that she admitted a 
belief that the Cardinal, in so advising her, was perhaps only acting in 
concert with the Emperor, who wished to drive her to some éclat so 
as to have an excuse for banishing her from France.’ 


The Court of Rome was placed in this dilemma: if Jos¢- 
phine was not canonically married, the Pope should not have 
crowned her; if she was canonically married, he should have 
refused to divorce her. The two conditions are incompatible. 
From this passage it may be as well to pass at once to 
the chapter in the third volume, which narrates how the pro- 
ject of divorce ripened in Napoleon’s mind, and was di- 
vulged to Joséphine at last. The Emperor had been at Tilsit, 
and he returned from it gorged, as it were, with the proofs of 
the supremacy which he had obtained in Europe, and of the 
charm he exercised over the mind of the young Czar, Alex- 
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ander Pavlovitch. Some idea of an alliance with a Saxon 
princess seems to have crossed his mind during his absence, 
and he mentioned the project to M. de Talleyrand. How 
to break such a topic to Jos¢phine was more difficult, but 
Madame de Rémusat will tell us that the autocrat found words 
even for this overture ; indeed, it is clear that the Empress had 
long been haunted by the apprehension of it :— 


‘One day in talking with her of the differences between the King of 
Holland and his wife, of the death of the young Napoleon, and of the 
delicate health of the only boy who remained to them, he spoke to her 
of the necessity he might experience some day of finding a wife who 
could give him children. He showed some emotion in developing 
this theme, and added, “If such a thing were to happen, Joséphine, 
then it would be for you to help me to such a sacrifice. I should count 
on your friendship to save me from the odium of an enforced rupture. 
You would take the initiative, would you not? and seeing my 
position you would have the courage to determine on your own with- 
drawal?” The Empress knew the character of her husband too 
well to smooth by any imprudent word the way for a step which she 
resisted as much as she could. So far then, in this conversation, from 
giving him any hope that her conduct would take the edge off such 
arupture, she assured him, that though she should obey all his orders, 
she would never anticipate one. She made her reply in that calm 
and grave tone which she knew very well how to take with Bona- 
parte, and which was not without its effect. ‘ Sire,” she said, “you 
are the master, and you will decide on my lot. When you order me 
to quit the Tuileries, I will obey on the spot, but for that your positive 
order will be required. Iam your wife. You have crowned me in 
the presence of the Pope; such honours deserve that one should not 
voluntarily lay them down. If you divorce me, all France shall know 
that it is you who drive me away, and she will be ignorant neither of 
my obedience nor of my profound grief.” . . . Sometimes Madame 
Bonaparte wept bitterly, at others she railed at the ingratitude 
which forsook her thus. She remembered that when she had married 
Bonaparte he had thought himself much honoured by the alliance ; 
how odious of him then to drive her away from his elevation when she 
had been willing to share his bad fortune! Her imagination was 
sometimes so excited as to allow her to express fears for her own life. 
“Twill never yield to him,” she said; “I will certainly behave like 
his victim ; but if I come to be too much in his way, who knows of 
what he may be capable, and if he will resist the need of getting rid 
ofme?” When she said such words as these, I made a thousand 
efforts to calm her shattered imagination, which had, without doubt, 
carried her much too far. Whatever opinion I might have had on 
the facility with which Bonaparte lent himself to political necessities, 
lin nowise believed that he was capable of conceiving, or of executing, 
the black designs of which she then suspected him. But he had so 
acted on different occasions, and, above all, often so spoken, that a 
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profound grief had a right, in its excitement, to conceive such a sus- had 
picion of him; and though I attest solemnly that in my inmost and 
conscience 1 do not think that his thoughts ever recurred to such per 
a method of getting out of his difficulty, nevertheless my answer to thre 
the dreadful anxieties of the Empress could not be more than this: sove 


“‘ Madame, be sure that he is not capable of going so far.”’ 


vA pass 
f The Court went to Fontainebleau, and while the Emperor's |. it 
% cruel plan was maturing, Napoleon saw a great deal of his ? or a 
s unfortunate wife both by day and by night, was often agitated, Fra 
3 took her in his arms, wept, swore the most lively tenderness to § 
a, to her, and in these scenes, which at first Madame de Rémusat Cza 
¢ believed to be mere acting, he sometimes displayed a degree of Sel: 
3 passion and emotion that must have alternately raised the Her 
{ spirits and torn the heart of his unfortunate wife. On one of and 
these occasions he said to her, ‘ My poor Joséphine, I shall clas 
i ‘not be able to leave thee;’ then, as if referring to the pres- wary 
sy sure put upon him by fate, by his ministers, and by his family, laur 
he said, ‘ They surround me, they torment me, they make me gall 
‘wretched!’ Things had reached this overwrought state be- befo 
tk tween the Imperial couple when the intrigues for the crown of - | 
Spain and the invasion of that country came to a crisis; the and 
Emperor and his brother Joseph were otherwise occupied, sele 
is and the question of the divorce was laid aside for a time. rejer 
4 The episodes of Napoleon’s life succeeded each other with of h 
x such rapidity, and the changes of scene are so violent—from of F 
é| Egypt to the passage of the Alps, from the dormitory at whe 
vy Brienne to the camp-bed at Jena, from St. Cloud to Elba, desp 
i from Waterloo to Longwood—that one has difficulty in keeping we 
pace with a career so fiery, so erratic, and so rapid in its thes 
transit across our sky. It has been calculated that out of a plea 
reign of ten years Napoleon spent only 955 days in Paris, fore 
and it was only once that this great actor allowed himself to scol 
4 dream away two whole months under the bosky shades of for 
Fontainebleau. .Some of St. Simon’s pictures—for example, that 
that of the death of the Dauphin—scem to transport us at Toun 
once to royal Versailles, to show us the personages of the - | 
as 


Court, and to reproduce for us the national dismay at a loss ; 
that altered the destinies of a royal line. In the 26th chapter daily 
of the third volume we think that Madame de Rémusat ap- mast 


proaches M. de St. Simon’s style when she devotes to these mark 
two months of holiday-making at Fontainebleau what is be- or | 
: Ner ° a ° ‘tha 

yond comparison the best description in her book. It will alone 
it suffice to make her memoirs live. Napoleon was thirty-eight was 
i . . ‘as | 
: years of age; time and battle had not told on his strength, P 
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and not much on the cold beauty of that olive face, which 
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had had in youth the likeness of the young Augustus, 
and now recalled the type of those severe and terrible em- 
perors of Rome whom turbulent legionaries placed upon the 
throne to rule a dying world. In this man, as in those military 
sovereigns, the instincts of civil life were all extinct, and the 
passion of power prevailed. Napoleon had been able to gratify 
it He had many of the kings of Europe for his friends, 
or at least his creatures, he was absolute master of prostrate 
France, and he had just returned from Tilsit. To say so is 
to say that he now had for his greatest admirer the young 
Czar, to whom belonged not the testament of Peter, or the 
Sclavonic idea, but the seventh part of the habitable globe. 
Here, under the oaks of the Avenue du Grand Veneur, 
and within a few hours of that subservient Paris where every 
class from the highest to the lowest lay torpid under the 
weight of his power, Napoleon rested for a while on his 
laurels. He rose early, and walked in one of the long 
galleries discussing business with his ministers, or pausing 
before the table where all the letters and petitions lay. With 
an impatient sweep of his hat he would scatter these to right 
and to left, and then, with an equally impatient gesture, 
select perhaps half a dozen of them for his perusal. The 
rejected addresses in the meantime lay about under the heels 
of his boots, like leaves in Vallombrosa, or like the destinies 
of Frenchmen given over toa master who was equally arbitrary 
whether he heard or whether he refused to hear these, the 
despised petitions of a people that was enslaved through its 
own plébiscite and will. He gave dinners and balls, and to 
these he invited and from these he excluded princes at his 
pleasure. He drove his horses (badly), rode to hounds in that 
forest of which the frontier lines ever escape one’s eye; he 
scolded when the stag was too fleet for him, arranged pieces 
for the theatre, and sat out a number of classical tragedies 
that wearied the pretty women of his Court. He collected 
round him the best Italian singers, patronised artists, scolded 
his brothers, and obliged M. de Rémusat to confess that he 
was worn out by the mass of important nothings which he was 
daily obliged to arrange, and over any one of which his imperial 
master’s temper was as likely as not to explode. ‘ Kings,’ re- 
marks Madame de Rémusat, ‘are very apt to show their good 
‘or bad humour before everyone; and Bonaparte, more king 
‘than any other ever was, scolded harshly, often when there 
‘was no occasion for it, and humiliated all who belonged to him, 
‘as he hectored them for some worthless trifle.’ 

Perfectly happy this tyrant was not, even though he had 
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made such war at Jena and such peace at Tilsit as never sol- 
dier had made before. What was the secret worm that gnawed 
at this autocratic heart, and whose was the hand that traced a 
writing on the wall at the feasts of this new Belshazzar? The 
gnawing worm was the outraged liberty of France, the hand- 
writing on the wall was that of England. Napoleon could not 
but be aware, even while the most sonorous periods of Racine 
and of Corneille sounded in his ears, that his authority was 
in direct opposition both to the ancient order and to the irre- 
sistible march of the human mind. The press supported 
him only because he had gagged and enslaved it, while the 
progress of ideas, the rights of men and of nations, not to 
speak of the principles of political economy, were all outraged 
by his tyranny, his selfish expenditure, and by two copscrip- 
tions that had taken away, as food for powder, the bone and 
sinew of agricultural France. The clergy had, it is true, 
subsided into an attitude of abject subserviency, as when the 
Bishop of Quimper, in pleading for the conscription, did not 
blush to say that Napoleon’s glories would cover the periods 
of the country’s shame; as yet he had not commenced the 
abominable persecution of the Roman Pontiff. His dream 
to reign like Charlemagne, supreme in one great state while 
exercising a protectorate over about twenty smaller ones, 
had been realised; but when he looked at England he saw a 
country that formed a barrier he had never by force or guile 
been able to move. The government of one small island not 
only testified its own resistance, but managed by new and 
ever new combinations to lead an attack against himself. 
All his power was powerless against a nation ready for 
any sacrifice that the King’s ministers might be prepared to 
ask of her; and this invincible repugnance of the Cabinet 
of St. James to enter into negotiations with France was one 
of the most galling circumstances of his day. Even the acces- 
sion of Mr. Fox to power in 1806,a minister certainly desirous 
of peace, had only served to convince the British Government 
that the war must be prosecuted to the bitter end. 

‘ Woe, then, betide,’ cries Madame de Rémusat, ‘ the person 
‘ who came across the Emperor when he had just been reading 
‘ one of those English newspapers, in which he heard himself 
‘ always spoken of as “General Bonaparte.” It was at such 
‘a moment that he was most sure to show himself, what 
‘ Talleyrand bewailed his being, “horribly ill-bred.”’ The 
English question was evidently a burning one even to 
cooler heads and less imperious tempers than Napoleon’s, and 
Madame de Rémusat does but repeat an opinion often ex- 
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pressed in her hearing when she says how the Court of St. 
Cloud hoped that the policy of the Court of St. James might 
prove fatal to the British Constitution. It was argued that the 
King and the Tory ministry alone desired a suicidal war with 
France; that the national debt would prove ruinous; that the 
English would be obliged to become a military people, to the 
detriment of the shopkeeping for which Napoleon saw that 
Providence had intended them; and that the Commons would 
become seditious through resentment at a war policy of which 
the control was taken out of the power of the House. When 
this was said before the Emperor, he was delighted, and ready 
to pay agents to print and repeat it in London, but Talley- 
rand, more clear-sighted, shook his head. He said one day, 
with more warmth than he often showed in maintaining an 
opinion, ‘ Tremble, mad folk that you are; tremble at any 
‘success the Emperor has against England. Get this into 
‘your heads, and keep it there: that when the British Con- 
‘ stitution is destroyed, then, indeed, will the civilisation of the 
‘world be shaken to its very foundations.’ Well knowing 
England to be irreconcilable, the Emperor looked about for a 
weapon to strike her to the heart. If Madame de Rémusat 
had been able to continue her memoirs, as she intended, over 
the period that embraced the Spanish campaign, she would, no 
doubt, have done ample justice to this theme. There needs, 
however, no new documentary evidence to prove that the hope 
of striking at England through Spain first induced Napoleon 
to undertake a war for which he was but ill prepared, and of 
which he always said that, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, it bored him. Talleyrand, who alone, of all the ministers 
of Napoleon, spoke with him on a footing of independence, 
thought badly of this Spanish affair from the first. The du- 
plicity of the Emperor’s conduct towards the royal family struck 
him as both unwise and undignified, and his private opinion of 
the enterprise, and of its probable resulis, was at once a criti- 
cism and a prophecy. 

But the days were past when from any minister Napo- 
leon would either relish or accept advice. The memoirs of 
Prince Metternich, which appeared almost simultaneously 
with those of Joséphine’s attendant, throw a good deal of light 
upon Talleyrand’s power and upon his disgrace. There is a 
letter of Metternich’s to Count Stadion (vol. ii. p. 268), which, 
if our space permitted, it would be well worth copying here; 
but it is impossible to say more than that by February, 1807, 
the Emperor had become suspicious of Talleyrand. He broke 
out suddenly one day into bitter invectives against a party 
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which was headed, he declared, by Fouché and the Prince 
de Bénévent, and of which the object was, he complained, 
to impede the action of his government. The latter had 
for long been rather the adviser than the servant of the 
Emperor, a relation which, however flattering, certainly had 
its drawbacks, as when Bonaparte was false enough to 
charge the ex-Bishop of Autun with having counselled the 
kidnapping and murder of the Duc d’Enghien. As soon 
as it ceased to suit him to lay this accusation at Talley- 
rand’s door he did so, and reserved his dislike only for that 
General Hallin who really did play the principal part in the 
arrest and execution, and of whom the Emperor said ever- 
more that his presence ‘disturbed’ him. With regard to the 
Spanish policy, the Emperor took the same double line. He 
first inveighed against Talleyrand for discountenancing it, and 
then denied how much and how often that Minister had urged 
him to a very different policy, to one of generosity towards 
the Spanish family and crown. 

Few characters have been more dissected, discussed, and 
blamed than that of M. de Talleyrand, sometime Bishop of 
Autun, long Minister for Foreign Affairs, and created Grand 
Chamberlain and Prince of Benevento. He was also the 
husband of Mrs. Grand, the fat, foolish, and underbred 
Englishwoman who, in India, had been separated from her 
husband in a suit in which Mr. Philip Francis was the co- 
respondent. With this woman Talleyrand long carried on an 
irregular connexion, and with this woman Napoleon certainly 
helped to saddle Talleyrand for life. It was one of the many 
anomalies of his career that by the time he married her he had 
really ceased to love her, while it is certain that her influence 
had ever been most debasing, in spite of his venomous retort 
to Madame de Staél that one must have been in love with 
her once to realise all the joy of now adoring a fool. When 
we think of their villa at Neuilly, where the ex-Bishop’s too 
celebrated wife received, on one and the same day, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox, the Chief Justice Sir Elijah Impey who tried the 
ease, Sir Philip Francis the co-respondent in that suit, Mr. 
Grand the plaintiff in it, and M. de Talleyrand her actual 
husband, we cannot wonder at his contempt for himself and 
for mankind in a society that might even have given some 
hints to the ‘ Elective Affinities’ of Goethe. Even the philo- 
sopher of Weimar would have hardly dared in a work of 
fiction to invent such a group of dramatis persone, all occu- 
pying the stage at the same moment. It would have been 
said that the author had no more sense of propriety than of 
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probability, and one is inclined to doubt if the host of that strange 
company did carry in his breast anything resembling honour or 
self-respect. It was once said of this high-bred minister that 
no one ever lifted his hat to Satan with such consummate 
grace, and it might be added that no one ever knew better 
with a single word to lie away a reputation, or to revenge 
himself on those who ran counter to him. Nor did he lack the 
‘gentlemanly vice’ of avarice, so that he has been credited 
not only with having enriched himself after the confiscation of 
the church lands, but with having taken commissions on his 
diplomatic services. It has been reserved for Madame de 
Rémusat to show that this man had a better side to his nature. 
It seems to have been influenced by those with whom he had 
to deal. Chameleon-like, he could change himself to every 
hue. When with Napoleon he returned finesse with finesse ; 
when with Joseph he became mercenary, and did a heavy piece 
of stock-jobbing with him on the occasion of the pacification 
of Luneville. With Mrs. Grand he was of the earth, and 
very earthy; but, on the other hand, the friends of the great 
Duke of Wellington well remember to have heard him say that 
he had never found M. de Talleyrand crafty, or the reverse of 
straightforward. We shall see in the third volume of Madame 
de Rémusat’s Memoirs a curious proof that goodness com- 
manded respect from this courtier, and that the fierce light 
that beats upon a Court may sometimes, from its very glare, 
miss touches of individual truth, and leave traits of disposition 
all unsuspected by history and by the world. 

It was towards the close of the winter of 1805 that the 
Rémusats, husband and wife, at first became intimate with the 
man whose public life is considered synonymous with intrigue, 
and to whose tongue are attributed so many epigrams, so many 
shafts of malice and of wit. Bonaparte, with his usual jea- 
lousy, took umbrage at the first signs of a growing friendship 
between two of the officials of his Court. He was so far from 
thinking that ‘J'union fait la force’ that he only believed 
himself strong in proportion as all those who belonged to him 
were disunited. He therefore took M. de Rémusat aside, and, 
with that tone of candour which was usual with him when he 
meditated any trick, said, ‘Take care. M. de Talleyrand 
‘seems to be making up to you; but I know very well that 
‘he means to do youharm.’ ‘ And why should M. de Talley- 
‘rand wish to do me harm?’ asked M. de Rémusat of his 
wife. There really was no reason for it, but the malicious 
word so opportunely dropped by the Emperor did inspire the 
husband and wife with distrust, which was all the Emperor 
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wanted. And it was not until the winter of 1808 that genuine 
friendship was consolidated between M. de Talleyrand and the 
author of these memoirs. She had just lost her mother ; her 
son was gone to college, her health was bad, and her spirits 
depressed by the barrenness of social life at the Court of St. 
Cloud, and by the cloud which, as we have seen, hung over 
the fortunes of her friend, the Empress Joséphine. 


‘ Assuredly my society could offer no great amusement to M. de Talley- 
rand, and yet he did not despise my sorrows. He was one of the most as- 
siduous in nursing me. Ie had had some acquaintance with my mother, 
and he now talked well of her with me, while he listened to my recol- 
lections. The greatness of my grief dissipated all my little pretensions 
to being a wit in his presence, and I did not keep back my tears 
before him. Often alone with me and with my husband, he showed 
himself neither bored by my sorrow, nor yet by those tender consola- 
tions which M. de Rémusat so affectionately offered me. When I 
think of it, it seems to me that he then examined us with a sort of 
curiosity. His whole life had been removed from natural affections, 
and we afforded him a new spectacle, and one which moved him a 
little. He seemed to learn for the first time all that a mutual tenderness, 
founded on the most moral sentiments, can produce of sweetness and 
courage, even among the ups and downs of life. That which passed in 
my room arrested him from everything that passed elsewhere, perhaps 
even from his own recollections; and more than once, at this time, have 
I heard him speak of himself with regret, I might almost say with 
disgust. As we were touched by his attentions, and returned them 
with a gratitude that came from the depths of our heart, he visited us 
always more frequently, and remained with us long alone, while jokes 
and railleries about others were no longer the order of the day 
between us. Given back as it were to my true self, I let him see the 
depth of a living soul, of one which a happy marriage had sweetened. 
Across all my regrets, my deep melancholy, and the neglect of the 
external world in which I now lived, I led him into regions unknown 
to him, and the discovery of which seemed to give him pleasure, I 
acquired little by little the liberty of sayjng everything to him; he 
gave me the right to blame him, nay, to judge him often severely. 
My sincerity did not seem to displease him, and I formed an intimate 
friendship with him, and one which was agreeable to us both. When- 
ever I-succeeded in melting him, I was pleased as if at a victory, and 
he was grateful to me for having stirred a spirit too long laid asleep 
by habit, by system, and by indifference. Once, when provoked by 
the contradictions that showed in his character, I went so far as to 
say to him, “ Bon Dieu! what a pity that you have spoilt yourself 
on purpose; car, enfin, il me semble que vous valez mieux que vous.” 
He smiled. “The way in which our first years are passed,” he 
said, “ affects our whole existence, and if I were to tell you in what 
manner I passed my youth, you would come to be a good deal less 
surprised at many things.” It was then that he told me how, a lame 
boy, and the eldest of his family, he had been, thanks to an accident, 
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unable to fulfil the hopes, even the social law, which before the Revo- 
lution destined every eldest son of a noble house to military life. 
He was driven from his home, and sent away into the country 
to live with an old aunt. Without even going home, he was next 
laced in a seminary, and it was then signified to him that he would 
have to take holy orders, for which he did not feel any inclination. 
During the years which he passed at St, Sulpice, he ‘saw himself 
obliged to remain almost always alone in his bed-room, his infirmity 
not allowing him to stand long on his feet, so that he had none of the 
distractions or exercises of youth. He was thus abandoned to the 
most profound melancholy, took even then a bad opinion of social life, 
irritating himself against the priesthood which was being forced upon 
him, and building himself up in the idea that he could not be obliged 
to observe very scrupulously duties thus imposed upon him without 
his own consent. He added that he felt the most profound disgust 
for the world, and a deep irritation against its prejudices, an| that 
he had only escaped from despair by converting himself to a real in- 
difference towards men and things. When at last he found himseif 
again with his father and mother, he was received by them as an 
unpleasant object, and as never one affectionate word or consolation was 
addressed to him, “ you will see,” he added, “that, so placed, one must 
either die of grief, or deaden oneself off, so as no longer to feel all that 
was wanting. I took the plan of deadening myself; I am ready to 
agree with you that I was wrong; it would perhaps have been better 
to have suffered, and thus perhaps to have preserved the faculties of 
feeling a little better. For this senselessness of the soul with which you 
reproach me has often disgusted me with myself. I have not loved 
others enough, but I never could take any interest in myself, and I 
have not loved myself any better than the rest. Once I woke out of 
my indifference by a strong passion for Princess Charlotte of Mont- 
morency. She also loved me truly. I was more agitated than ever 
against the obstacle which made it impossible for me to marry her. I 
made many steps to get rid of the vows that were so odious to me; 
I believe that 1 should have succeeded but for the Revolution which 
broke out, and which did not allow the Pope to grant that which I 
sought for. You can understand that in the disposition in which I 
then was I was likely to greet that Revolution with eagerness. It 
attacked the principles and the usages of which I had been the victim ; 
it seemed invented to break my chains, it pleased my mind; I embraced 
its cause with fervour—and ever since events have disposed of me.” 
When M. de Talleyrand spoke thus to me, I pitied him from the bottom 
of my soul, because I understood the triste influence that a joyless youth 
has upon the rest of a lifetime; but I did not the less feel that a 
disposition of greater energy would not have reasoned or yielded as 
he did, and I deplored before him that he should have stained his life 
in this way. It iscertain that a fatal indifference to good and evil 
was the foundation of the nature of M. de Talleyrand; but one owes 
him the justice to say that he never erected immorality into a principle ; 
he felt the worth of virtue in others, he praised it, he revered it, he 
never sought to corrupt it by any vicious system ; it would even seem 
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as if he found a sort of pleasure in its contemplation. He had not, 
like Bonaparte, the fatal idea that virtue exists nowhere, and is only 
a trick or an affectation into the bargain. I have often heard him 
praise actions that were a bitter criticism on his own; his conver- 
sation was never either immoral or irreligious; he esteemed good 
priests, and loved to praise them. He had govdness and justice in his 
heart, but what he praised {in others he did not think applicable to 
himself; he made himself an exception, and made as it were a special 
convention for himself. Weak and cold, and being long ago Ddlasé 
about everything, he now seeks for distractions as a worn-out palate 
needs stimulating food. All serious thoughts applied to morality and 
natural feeling are painful to him; they recall reflections which 
he fears, and by a joke he tries to escape from what he feels. A 
number of circumstances have gathered round him senseless and 
depraved people who have encouraged him to a thousand futilities; 
these people suit him because they tear him away from his thoughts, 
but they are powerless to save him from that deep ennui which gave 
him such an imperious need of public and political life. Business 
does not tire him because he does not really take it up, and it is rare 
that he gives his whole soul to anything. His mind is superior, 
often just. He sees correctly, but acts weakly. He has an indolence, 
a something that one calls du décousu about him. He dissatisfies all 
hopes, pleases much, but never satisfies, and in the end inspires a sort 
of pity, with which mingles, when one sees a great deal of him, real 
attachment. I believe that as long as our connexion lasted it did 
him good; I succeeded in awakening in him sentiments that had long 
slept, I brought him back to higher thoughts, I interested him in a crowd 
of sensations either new or forgotten ; to me he owed this new emotion; 
he told me it was so, and he was grateful to me. He came to see me 
often, and I confess that I esteemed him a little for it, since he never 
found in me a complacency that flattered his weakness, while I spoke 
with him in a language that he had not heard for very long.’ 

All these remarks are so contrary to the Talleyrand of the 
popular imagination that one is inclined to doubt whether here, 
as in the case of Hortense’s vindication at the hands of Madame 
de Rémusat, the wish may not have been father to the thought. 
Yet we cannotrefuse credence to some of the facts. Talleyrand’s 
lameness is a factor of importance in his disposition, and having 
the example of Byron, we need not attempt to diminish its 
influence on the sufferer. Napoleon, too, agrees with Madame 
de Rémusat in speaking of Talleyrand’s slackness, and often 
said that his minister possessed in perfection the art of ‘how 
‘not to do a thing.’ The man’s life was a series of contra- 
dictions. A priest, but married; the lover of Charlotte de 
Montmorency, but the husband of Mrs. Grand; a bishop, 
but a fomenter of revolution ; a prince who sought to abolish 
nobility ; a minister who helped to tear up the map of Europe, 
but a plenipotentiary at the Congress of Vienna; he was also 
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a republican who plotted against the republic, and who wel- 
comed the supremacy of Napoleon. Metternich further says 
of him that while an Imperialist he plotted the ruin of the 
Empire. But this is an accusation that we think ill-proved. 
Talleyrand often blamed the Emperor to his face for a policy 
that must bring him to ruin, and except in as far as Talley- 
rand may be said to have headed and represented the non- 
military party under a government that was nothing if not 
military and successful, we think he cannot be fairly charged 
with any want of loyalty to the cause of the Emperor. That 
his own career afforded little satisfaction to one of such 
powers of reflection and observation, we are certain. His inti- 
macy with M. and Madame de Rémusat was probably a relief 
to him, and it is not wonderful that this young and untitled 
lady should feel ‘ touched,’ as she candidly says she was, when 
her door was so frequently opened by the announcement of 
‘M. le Prince de Bénévent.’ 

To Talleyrand we see that Madame de Rémusat was grateful, 
but both French and English critics have charged her with 
ingratitude towards Napoleon. Before endorsing that censure, 
we may remark that, in the first place, no receipt has yet been 
found for making courtiers grateful; their gratitude being 
emphatically a sense of favours to come. Were it even 
possible to make it otherwise, Napoleon would, we think, have 
been the last person to expect it. He believed that self- 
interest alone guided, or had guided, all the sensible men and 
women of the world, while virtue and honour existed only in 
the sick brains of dreamers. Never moved and never re- 
strained by any principle of honour, he could hardly expect 
that a sentiment of loyalty to himself should have prevented 
Madame de Rémusat from describing him as she saw him. A 
feeling of fear did lead the authoress to destroy the original 
draft of her notes and memoirs, and it remains for us to guess 
whether we should have found the original draft, had we 
seen it, less caustic or more so in its judgment of events. 
That she burnt the MSS. to avoid a possible domiciliary 
search by the police, when, during the Hundred Days, such 
visits were not uncommon, is certain, and it is certain that, in 
rewriting it long after the event, she had the benefit of the 
wisdom that sometimes comes too late. But, on the other 
hand, the inference to be drawn from the destruction of her 
papers is that they were from the first exceedingly unfavour- 
able to the Emperor. Selfishness like his was sure to breed 
selfishness; Madame de Rémusat’s friendship for Joséphine 
was formed in early youth, and, considering that the Emperor 
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did not in his selfish policy spare his own wife, it is not won- 
derful if her waiting-woman in her turn did not spare him, 
but painted his portrait as she saw it. No film of golden halo 
obscured her vision when she looked at her Imperial master, 
She saw that he had a hard heart, and a narrow but vigorous 
will, but she perhaps hardly did justice to the amazing perspi- 
cacity of his mind, to the rapid march of his thoughts, and 
to the rare combination in him of soldier, actor, and legislator. 
He had nothing in his nature that belonged to the highest 
order of greatness; but, as has been well said of him, he was 
as great asa man could be without virtue or goodness; and, 
considering that he changed and re-changed the face of the 
world, Madame de Rémusat might fairly plead that history 
had relieved her of the task of proving his greatness. His 
own despatches have equally taken off her hands the task of 
proving the moral littleness of the sovereign whose very amuse- 
ments our authoress describes as having been in such question- 
able taste as this :— 


‘Fancy balls and even masked balls were given, and this was a new 
pleasure, and one which he tasted greedily. Some of his ministers, 
his sister Murat, and the Prince of Neufchitel, were ordered to invite a 
vast number of people belonging both to the Court and to the town. 
The men wore dominoes, the women a pretty costume, and the pleasure 
of doing this was the only one they could have brought to these 
gatherings, where everyone knew that the Emperor would be present, 
and where the fear of meeting him kept them rather silent. As for 
him, masked up to the teeth, but not the less easy to be recognised, 
thanks to his peculiar gait, of which he could not divest himself, he 
walked to and fro in the rooms, generally leaning on the arm of Duroc. 
He attacked the women most vivaciously, observing very little decency 
in his discourse, and if he was in his turn attacked, without at once 
recognising the speaker, he would at once tear off the mask, and by 
this rude act of his power show who he was. He had also great 
pleasure in making use of his disguise to go and torment certain 
husbands with anecdotes (true or false) about the conduct of their 
wives. It must be said of him, because it ts true, that there is in 
Bonaparte a certain innate wickedness of nature which has a particular 
taste for evil, and that this shows itself in him in great things as well 
as in smaller matters.’ 


Talleyrand himself spoke of ‘la fourberie de notre Maitre.’ 

This is the last extract we shall make. And now, in laying 
down Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, one is tempted to ask how, 
in the first decade of this strange nineteenth century of ours, 
did mankind accept as its central personage one in whom all 
the virtues were forgotten? How came this Corsican to 
make half the world drunk with the wine of his success? His 
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prestige would be a hopeless enigma had Napoleon Bonaparte 
been alone among the phenomena of his age. But he was not 
alone. He was, it is true, a head and shoulders taller than his 
countrymen,and to him in return were given the votes of the plé- 
biscite, the crown, the globe, the purple and the golden bees; 
but in politics, in literature, and in art he had cognate spirits, 
Between the misanthropy of Talleyrand and of Byron we have 
seen a resemblance: can one not see in the ascendency and 
in the supreme egotism of Goethe another instance of a man 
who attains supremacy, and is pushed on by the Zeitgeist of 
theday ? His ascendency was equally independent of purity 
or of self-sacrifice. His wisdom had for its laboratory and its 
dissecting-room the hearts and the reputations of all the women 
whom he loved or who ever loved him. There were giants in 
those days, and they loomed all the larger because the Revo- 
lution had done its levelling work. In France the loyalty of 
athousand years and the creed of eighteen centuries all gave 
place to the rights of man, when France first embraced the 
idea of a Republic with an ecstasy that was sublime if it was 
also terrible. But now the people, that had just declared a 
belief in Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, was again ready to 
accept a tyrant; and the new generation was without any faith 
atall. Nor was this solution of continuity in social and reli- 
gious order confined to France alone. All the old things were 
either abolished or questioned, so that in history, in art, in 
science, and in politics there was a new world. In that new 
world a few daring spirits were fitted to rule, and to reorganise 
achaos. Nature abhors a vacuum, and here were men born 
to be the architects of their country’s glory and of their own. 
The larger part of the world took them at their word ; and then, 
hearing the sackbuts and psalteries of their victorious trains, it 
fell down and worshipped these the most awful portents of the 
day. But they achieved no lasting success; they left nothing 
but the traces of their own despotic administration behind them. 
At the present moment there is a return towards Republi- 
can institutions in France, but the country is divided against 
itself, and the gospel of democracy is a less elevated creed 
than in the days of Camille Desmoulins. It means chiefly the 
acquisition of office and power by a lower class of men; and if 
the country is again rescued from anarchy by the intervention 
of military power, it can hardly expect that another Napoleon 
will arise to occupy the vacant throne. But the persecution 
and expulsion of the religious orders in these latter days is a 
singular example of what may be done under French Republi- 
can liberty. 
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Art. VIII.—lItaly and her Invaders, 376-476. By Tuomas 
Hopexin, B.A., Fellow of University College, London, 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: 1880. 


ne work of Gibbon is among the greatest of historical 
achievements. It is almost a truism to say that no 
historian ever attempted a more gigantic task than the writer 
who undertook in the compass of a few volumes to relate whatis 
practically the history of the world. All the streams which repre. 
sent the fortunes of the great ancient nations flow into the mighty 
but troubled sea of Roman dominion; and within the empire of 
the eternal city, under the influence of Roman law and Roman 
government, almost all the conditions which have determined 
the existing society of Europe have taken shape. Gibbon 
worked in a vast quarry, out of which later historians have 
obtained materials for structures scarcely less elaborate and 
splendid than his own. He had to explore the ground after. 
wards traversed by Dean Milman for his ‘ History of Latin 
* Christianity,’ and by M. de Montalembert for his volumes on 
the ‘ Monks of the West;’ but there yet remained an almost 
boundless field which neither of these great writers was called 
upon to enter, and through the whole of which Gibbon must 
remain the guide of all who may seek to examine it here- 
after. But there are limits to the highest human genius 
and power; and it was obviously impossible that the mighty 
work of Gibbon could, in spite of its marvellous accuracy and 
completeness, be more than a sketch, every part of which 


might be worked up into a more highly finished picture. If , 


this be a defect, it was a defect inseparable from the form of 
his task; but, immense as are his claims on the gratitude of 
all historical students, there are some shortcomings which must 
be ascribed to the disposition and the quality of his mind. 
There is a monotony in the unbroken gorgeousness of his style, 
which betrays a lack of deep and varied human feeling. De- 
scriptions cast in one and the same mould fail to bring before 
us the images of men who all differed more or less from each 
other, and between many of whom there was scarcely a point 
of likeness. But the influences which shaped and, we might 
perhaps be tempted to say, warped the genius of Gibbon, 
closed his eyes to a whole range of causes, the recognition of 
which is of infinite importance to the historian. For him ex- 
planations of the spiritual growth or decay of mankind ap- 
peared adequate, which seem to others to be no explanations 
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at all, and conditions which most thinkers would regard as 
subordinate were by him invested with the highest significance. 
In short, we can scarcely say that the figures which pass before 
us in his pages are in all cases lifelike portraits of the men as 
they lived, or that we always have from him a full and satis- 
factory account of the motives on which they acted or of the 
influences which shaped their lives and fortunes. The plea, 
which thus justifies the preparation of Dean Milman’s great 
work, is a justification of other works which may bring out 
into clearer light points which Gibbon has left dark, or which 
he has designedly disregarded. It fully justifies Mr. Hodgkin 
in relating the story of the changes which brought to an end 
the life of the ancient world and transferred the sceptre of 
imperial Rome to the hands of the Teutonic nations. 

At the outset, therefore, we may absolve ourselves from any 
obligation of systematically comparing Mr. Hodgkin’s work 
with those chapters of Gibbon which cover the ground sur- 
veyed by him. It is enough to say that, although the thought 
of any rivalry with the great historian has never crossed his 
mind, his readers will derive from his pages a clearer idea of 
the nature of the barbarian inroads into Italy than any which 
they can obtain from the more compressed and more laboured 
narrative of the same events by Gibbon. Mr. Hodgkin, it 
must be added, takes due account of all causes tending to 
bring about the great changes of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The time is a gloomy one; but its gloom is somewhat lightened 
when we examine it more leisurely, and when the inroads of 
the nations lumped together as barbarian are seen to vary 
widely in their character and accompaniments. The vague 
idea usually formed of the age with which Mr. Hodgkin has 


‘ undertaken to deal is that of mere chaos, bloodshed, and 


misery; but, with greater clearness than even the history of 
Gibbon, Mr. Hodgkin’s narrative shows that such chaos as 
there may have been was due rather to the fault of the 
Romans than to their barbarian assailants. These invasions 
were not the thought or the work of a moment. Some might 
have been arrested or turned aside with comparatively little 
cost or effort: the consequences of one at least, which was the 
result of irresistible pressure from behind, might have been 
rendered harmless but for the infatuation of the emperor and 
his advisers. One alone can be regarded as the inroad of irre- 
claimable savages, and this was the invasion of Attila. 

The story of this invasion is told with great vigour by Mr. 
Hodgkin, who has bestowed special pains on the questions 
relating to the origin of the fierce nomads who razed Aquileia 
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to the dust and drove its few surviving inhabitants to the 
marshes of Grado. Of all the invaders who find their way 
into Italy during the century preceding the fall of Augustulus, 
the Huns alone do not belong to the great Aryan stem from 
which Romans and Greeks were themselves also offshoots, 
When first these savages fell on the Ostrogoths under their 
king Hermanric, the horror which their appearance and their 
deeds excited expressed itself in the story told by the Gothic 
Jornandes that they were the children of devils who found in 
the wilderness some sorceresses or Alrunas, who had been driven 
out by Filimer, fifth king of the Goths, after their departure 
from Sweden. Instead of language these savages had, accord- 
ing to his tale, the mere shadow of human speech; and their 
faces were to be described not as human countenances but as 
‘shapeless black collops of flesh with little points instead of 
‘eyes.’ The fancy of Jornandes is worth nothing. The 
Huns were not the offspring of Goths and demons; and we 
are left to ascertain their origin as best we can. The question 
must, probably, remain after all an open one, except with 
regard to the fact that they were neither an Aryan nora 
Semitic people. In spite of the objections made by some 
ethnologists it is still convenient, as Mr. Hodgkin remarks, to 
refer all such tribes to the general class of Turanian nations, 
until a more suitable term can be found. By so doing we 
assert nothing more than that they are in no way connected 
with the great family to which Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, and Scandinavians alike belong, or with the Semitic 
tribes of Syria and Arabia. Of themselves the Huns have 
left no record: beyond doubt they never had any. But, 
strangely enough, if they are the same people as the Hiong-nu, 
we have in Chinese history the narrative of their fortunes for 
some twenty centuries before the Christian era. The great- 
ness which they had enjoyed for two millenniums in the 
bleak table-lands of Central Asia which were their home, and 
in the portions of China which they had held with a grasp of 
iron, came to an end in the days of Domitian; and the discom- 
fited Hiong-nu found their way westward across the Irtisch and 
fixed themselves on the Ural river. Three centuries later they 
passed the Volga and fell on the Goths of Hermanric. In 
this long period of inactivity and obscurity lies, Mr. Hodgkin 
remarks, the weak point of the theory which identifies the 
Huns of Attila with the Hiong-nu of Chinese historians. 
There is, indeed, the likeness of name; but this by itself is a 
weak reed to lean upon. Getwx and Goths, Scots and Scythians 
may be, and by some have been, identified on like grounds ; 
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but for the identity of Hiong-nu and Huns it may be urged 
that the Chinese annalists speak of the former as separated by 
a fierce Tartar people, the Alans, from the great kingdom of 
Ta-Tsin. This kingdom is described as a large country with 
many dependent kingdoms; in the year corresponding to a.D. 
166 the sovereign was Gan-tun, whose ambassadors, followed 
by merchants, found their way to China. The people were 
called Ta-Tsin, we are told, as being tall and well made like 
the Chinese. Mr. Hodgkin adds :— 

‘This last sentence will probably have disclosed to the reader the 
name of the country in question. Only the Romans of that day 
could be considered worthy of being called by a Chinese historian, 
“Great as the Chinese.” He has been reading a descriptien of Jm- 
perium Romanum by a Chinese pen, and the King Gan-tun is the 
Emperor Marcus (Aurelius) Antoninus.’ 

If it be asked why these Hiong-nu should spend three 
centuries on the banks of the Ural river without making any 
attempt to invade the empire, we may answer that there was 
in the first place the formidable barrier interposed by the 
Alans, and that in the next the eyes of the Hiong-nu, or the 
Huns, if they were Huns, were turned towards the scenes of 
their former greatness, and remained fixed in that direction 
until the establishment of the Sien-pi in their old haunts dealt 
adeath-blow to their hopes. The next event in the fortunes 
of the Alans is their defeat by the neighbouring Huns; and 
thus the links of the chain connecting the latter with the 
Hiong-nu seem to be fairly complete. The question is not 
one of much moment. The Huns burst into Europe like a 
swarm of locusts, and like locusts they disappeared. But 
whether they be the same with the Hiong-nu, or not, their 
affinity with the Mongolic and Turkic branches of the Tura- 
nian family is sufficiently established. They were the kins- 
men and the precursors of hosts who carried death and desolation 
with them under Gengis Khan and Timour, of the Seljukian 
and Ottoman Turks, and of the nobler conquerors of India, 
whose dynasty is rendered illustrious by the names of Baber, 
Humayun, and Akbar. 

The presence of the Huns, hateful alike to the Teuton and 
the Roman, weighed as a curse upon Europe for many genera- 
tions; but the period of their highest ascendency was con- 
fined to the twenty years of the reignof Attila. In this man, 
we may fairly say, there was not a single element of true great- 
ness; and Mr. Hodgkin rightly describes him as ‘a gigantic 
‘bully, holding in his hand powers unequalled in the world for 
‘ravages and spoliation,’ and extorting from the Romanemperors 
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all for which he chose to ask, by the threat of setting loose his 
savage and merciless hordes. A great general he certainly 
was not. He fought only one important battle; and in that 
battle, if we are to take his immediate retreat as an admission 
of failure, he was defeated, although his enemies on their side 
felt that they could not claim a victory. As the chief of a 
host which, from its overwhelming numbers, might be supposed 


to be invincible, he played his part with greater ease, and his j 


task was rendered easier by the follies or the vices of his enemies, 
The alleged escape of his subjects into Roman territory furnished 
him with a most useful weapon of offence against the Eastern 
Empire. When the convenient season came, he availed himself 
with equal readiness of the weapon placed in his hands by the 
daughter of Galla Placidia, whose sepulchre may still be seen 
with its wealth of unfading mosaic at Ravenna. Detected in 
an intrigue with one of the chamberlains of the palace, the 
princess Honoria, grandchild of the great Spaniard, Theo- 
dosius I., was sent to Constantinople to atone for her fault by 
a lifelong imprisonment. Smarting under the sense of into- 
lerable hardship, she sent her ring to Attila, begging that he 


would receive her as his wife, in other words that he would — 


assign her a place among the many wives which he possessed 
already. Whether Attila, as Gibbon affirms, regarded these 
advances as indecent, we know not. A thousand reasons might 
prevent him from taking any immediate action in the matter; 
but when it suited his purpose to urge his claim, the surrender of 
Honoria and of her dowry was demanded as imperiously as 
was that of the Hunnish refugees. The most stirring incidents 
of Attila’s reign are perhaps furnished by the embassies which 
passed and repassed between his court and that of the Roman 
Cesar. Knowing well that the results of these embassies were 
not less to his advantage than a decisive victory in the field, he 
abandoned himself with a feeling of placid satisfaction to the 
enjoyment of the sarcasms which the immeasurable superiority 
of his power enabled him to direct against his adversary. 
Among the most memorable of these embassies was the one 
which reached Constantinople in the year 448. At the head 
of this embassy were Edecon, the father of Odoacer, whom 
Mr. Hodgkin rightly prefers to call Odovakar, and Orestes, 
the father of Romulus, known also as Augustulus, the last 
Emperor of the West, whom, while still a child, Odovakar 
was to thrust down from a pre-eminence which he had. never 
coveted and for which he was absolutely unfit. The story of 
the strange conspiracy against the life of Attila, which sprang 
out of this embassy, is well told by Gibbon; it becomes even 
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more striking in the more detailed narrative of Mr. Hodgkin. 
The Byzantine Emperor was an accessary to the conspiracy, 
and it was perhaps, or even certainly, on this account that he 
felt it needful to send to Attila envoys who were wholly free 
from any share in his guilt. The envoys chosen were Maximin 
and Priscus, one beyond doubt and both in all likelihood 
Pagans ; the inference in Mr. Hodgkin’s words being that — 

‘by this time the traitors, the time-servers, and the hypocrites had 
ranged themselves on the side of successful Christianity, and that when 
the Emperor wanted a man of indisputably high character and sterling 
honesty to mask, by his innocence, a dark and nefarious design, his 
thoughts naturally turned to the few remaining Pagan statesmen, who 
probably held at his court a position not unlike that of the Roman 
Catholics under Queen Elizabeth or the Huguenots under Louis XIII’ 


While the Eastern Emperor was thus laying his toils, as he 
supposed, for the life of the Hunnish chief, Attila, it would 
seem, Was arranging a scene for the humiliation of the East- 
ern and Western Cwsars together. At a certain stage in 
their journey Maximin and Priscus were confronted by the 
ambassadors of Valentinian III. Mr. Hodgkin may well speak 
of the meeting thus brought about as a striking scene :— 

‘The ambassadors from Ravenna and Constantinople, the representa-~ 
tives of the dignity of the two imperial courts, the functionaries who, 
between them, could set forth the whole majesty that might still sur- 
vive ia the title Senatus Populus Que Romanus, meeting in a dingy 
little village in Hungary, and waiting with abject submission till a 
snub-nosed Kalmuck should ride past and toss them a permission to 
follow in his train. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Attila, 
who had a genius for scenic effect in the enhancement of his glory, not 
unlike that which our century has witnessed in the Napoleons, had 
purposely arranged the confluence of the two embassies.’ 


Three years later the battle of the Mauriac plain, more com- 
monly but inaccurately spoken of as the Battle of Chalons, 
gave decisive proof that the Hun was to have no permanent 
abiding-place within the bounds of the old Roman dominion. 
There are many points of interest in the enumeration of the 
several tribes which were ranged under the standards of Attila 
or were standing on their defence against him. Among the 
latter occurs the name of the ‘ Saxones.’ The great Teutonic 
inroads into Britain had already begun, and Mr. Hodgkin has 
given reasons for supposing that the impulse may have been 
given by the northward progress of the subjects of Attila. 
Their appearance on the southern side of the Channel seems 
to justify the inference that the Teutonic movement was two- 
fold, and that the men who were planting themselves on the 
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Thames and the Itchin were intent also on finding a home 
on the soil of Gaul. The fight itself was remarkable chiefly 
for the fall of the Visigothic king Theodoric, and the conse- 
quent onslaught of his followers, which turned the day against 
Attila. This issue had been anticipated, it is said, by the sooth- 
sayers of the Hunnish king. They had told Attila plainly 
that the omens boded him ill fortune; but they gave him some 
comfort by adding that the chief leader on the other side 
should by his fall mar the triumph of his followers. Attila 
not unnaturally applied the words to Aetius, and reconciled 
himself to a failure which on these terms would, as he thought, 
be fully compensated. The result was strange. Attila shut 
himself up in his camp; and his enemies made no attempt to 
disturb him within his defences. The Roman general was 
clearly afraid to drive him to extremity; and influenced by 
the thought that the Visigoth might possibly become not less 
troublesome than the Hun, he advised Thorismund, whom the 
army chose as the successor of Theodoric, to hasten home for 
the purpose of securing his inheritance. The counsel was not 
altogether uncalled for. These barbarian chiefs still held their 
sovereignty on a precarious tenure. Thorismund was for the 
time successful; two years later he was murdered by his 
brother Theodoric II., who in his turn*was slain by his brother 
Euric. The seat of the Teutonic king was, it would seem, 
scarcely more safe than that of the Roman Cesar. So ended 
the battle which, if we are to follow the narrative of Jornandes, 
was fought not, as is commonly supposed, at Chalons on the 
Marne, but nearer to Mery on the Seine, about fifty miles from 
Chalons. 

Nearly forty years ago a peasant digging in the neighbourhood 
of Mery (a name which must surely be held to represent that 
of the older Mauriacum) lighted on some human bones, with a 
sword, cutlass, some jewels, buckles, and a signet ring. These 
bones, Mr. Hodgkin adds, are, in the opinion of M. Peigné 
Delacourt, almost certainly those of Theodoric, who fell in 
the fight. In this case the funeral honours paid by the army 
to their dead chief were bestowed on a body which was not 
that of the king. In this there would be little or no reason 
for surprise; but whether M. Delacourt’s conjecture be right 
or wrong, the discovery of this sepulchre goes far towards 
justifying the belief that the battle was fought here and not at 
Chalons. 

The fortune of war had gone against Attila; but he might 
still hope that, without committing himself to the issue of a 
pitched battle, he might reap a rich harvest of plunder on the 
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fields of Italy. Beyond the thought of pillage, havoc, and 
ravage his mind never ranged, and in the year which followed 
his defeat at Mery his hopes were more than realised. Through 
the passes of the Julian Alps and along the valley of the 
Frigidus his hordes made their way to the virgin fortress of 
Aquileia. Of the catastrophe which followed we have few or 
no details. ‘The town was utterly destroyed; the colony of 
Julia Concordia and the town of Altinum fell with it, never 
to rise again. Patavium was treated with equal ruthlessness ; 
but although the many-domed Padua stands on its old site, 
its buildings belong to ages long subsequent to that of Attila. 
The Hun was once more in his glory, and at Milan he could 
order a painter, as Gibbon tells us, to reverse the attitudes of 
the chief figures in a picture which represented the triumph of 
Rome over the barbarians, or, as Mr. Hodgkin, with more 
likelihood, thinks, to paint on the opposite wall a picture ex- 
hibiting the emperor in the humiliating position of the bar- 
barian envoy in the painting which had roused his wrath. Italy, 
with all her beauty, and with such wealth as she still re- 
tained, seemed now to lie at his mercy; but the life of Alaric 
had been cut short soon after his capture of Rome, and the 
Hun feared that a like success might be followed by the same 
fate for himself. He was, therefore, the more disposed to 
give ear to the embassy in which the Roman Pope appeared 
as one of the envoys. It can scarcely be said that Gibbon 
has done full justice to the dauntless courage which sent Leo I. 
on this errand of merey, which is but one of many exploits 
not less memorable. Well may Mr. Hodgkin add that, what- 
ever we may think of the influence of the Papacy on the hap- 
piness of the world, 


‘we cannot withhold a tribute of admiration from the high temper of 
the Roman Bishop, who, in the ever deepening degradation of his 
country, still despaired not, but had the courage and endurance to 
work for a far distant future, who, when the Roman was becoming the 
common drudge and footstool of all nations, still remembered the proud 


words, Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.’ 


Of the two men who thus faced each other the one had al- 
ready had his good things. In Mr. Hodgkin’s words, ‘ The 
‘barbarian king had all material power in his hand, and he was 
‘working but for a twelvemonth, The Pontiff had no power 
‘but in the world of intellect, and his fabric was to last fourteen 
‘centuries.’ For so many at least, but for how many more 
it is not for us to say. In truth, of none perhaps can it be 


‘asserted more strictly than of Attila that he knew not what 


he was doing or what he had done. The miserable remnant 
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which had escaped his sword at Aquileia and Concordia, at 
Altinum and Patavium, had found a refuge not less mise- 
rable in the marsh lands to the north and south of the delta of 
the Po. For many a generation they struggled on in dire 
poverty, yet undismayed. At last the reward came, and on 
the foundations thus laid rose the mighty republic of Venice, 
Mr. Hodgkin apologises for travelling beyond the limits of 
his subject in connecting the events of later centuries with 
the causes to which they may with full confidence be traced, 
The apology is in no way called for. The pages in which he 
thus links the effect with its cause or causes are amongst the 
most instructive and suggestive in his volumes. He may 
claim more than indulgence for the sentences in which he 
draws the contrast between the blind physical force of the 
Hun and the splendid growth of art, commerce, and learning 
which has rendered the name of Venice illustrious for all 
time. With the picture of this splendour glowing vividly 
before us, he bids us betake ourselves in thought to the dreary 
plains of Pannonia. 

‘Think of the moody Tartar sitting in his log-hut, surrounded by 
his barbarous guests . . . and say if cause and effect were ever more 
strangely mated in history than the rude and brutal might of Attila 
with the stately, and gorgeous, and subtle Republic of Venice.’ 


But the contrast becomes immeasurably more striking when 
we remember the mission with which that republic held itself 
to be especially charged, and the mode in which she fulfilled 
it. Her great work was to do battle, nominally for herself 
but really in behalf of all Europe, against the Turk, the not 
distant kinsman of the Hun, who had long since passed utterly 
away. The Turanian race, which was to resume and carry 
on his work of havoc, was to have its fierceness 


‘sharp-pointed and hardened into a far more fearful weapon of 
offence by the fanaticism of Islam. ‘These descendants of the kins- 
folk of Attila were the Ottomans, and, but for the barrier which, like 
their own murazzi against the waves, the Venetians interposed against 
the Ottomans, it is scarcely too much to say that half Europe would 
have undergone the misery of subjection to the organised anarchy of 
the Turkish Pachas. The Tartar Attila, when he gave up Aquileia 
and her neighbour cities to the tender mercies of his myrmidons, little 
thought that he was but the instrument in an unseen Hand for ham- 
mering out the shield which should one day defend Europe from Tartar 


robbers such as he was. The Turanian poison secreted the future - 


antidote to itself, and the name of that antidote was Venice.’ 


Nor, possibly (nay, even probably), was this all. Whether 
the action of the English tribes on the Littus Saxonicum of 
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at Britain had been thus far confined, as with others Mr. Hodg- 
- kin is inclined to think, to mere piracy and robbery, we have, 7. | 
of it would seem, no adequate means for deciding. To give toa i" 
~ whole line of coast the name of a people who are assailants iY 
mF only, and not settlers, is, to say the least, strange; but it is iy 
e. certain that, whether Teutonic settlements may have existed | 
of already in this country or not, a mighty impulse was imparted A 
th at this time to the German invasions of this island, and we i 
d. have the distinct statement, not only of the Gothic Jornandes, i 
he who might be expected to exaggerate the power of the enemies +i 
he of his race, but of the Greek historian Priscus, that the pre- | 
uy sence of Attila was felt to the shores of the Baltic Sea, and i 
he § ‘over the islands in the ocean,’ by which are meant probably f | 
he the Scandinavian islands and peninsulas. If then the impulse a 
ng came from the dreaded Mongol, then Attila may have been H 
all F the unconscious instrument for raising up the power not merely I 
ly of Venice but of England. | 
ry The fate of Attila, when he passes beyond the enchanted te 
border of popular tradition, is not less strange, if indeed it be iq 
by Attila with whom the Teutonic legend of the Nibelungenlied f 
ore concerns itself. Mr. Hodgkin frankly acknowledges that the i 
ila ‘¥' picture drawn of Attila in that great poem has no historical 
value ; and when we remember that the Nibelungenlied is but 
en the expansion of the Volsung story, the origin of which it is 
elf hard to assign to an age so late as that of Attila, that the 
led Etzel of the later epic is, like the Atli of the earlier date, him- i 
elf self a Teuton, and the brother of Brynhild, the maiden of the if 
rot glistening heath, we may well doubt whether, after all, the i 
rly story gives us even the name of the Hunnish chieftain. Not 1 
ry only is Etzel a Teuton, but he is known, chiefly for his good ia 
nature and hospitality. He is, in Mr. Hodgkin’s words, ia 
of ‘emphatically the commonplace personage of the story.’ It is 
he strange that the character of 2» man from whom Teutonic a 
like tribes had fled in terror should have been so completely for- t 
inst gotten.that not a single trait is left to point to the origin of 
wuld the legend. Sidonius Apollinaris undoubtedly lost golden 
y of opportunities for doing great and lasting work, which would 
leia have won for him the gratitude of historical scholars to the 
ttle n end of time; but we may question whether he could have 
ano handed down songs about Attila and Gundahar which formed 
he the kernel of the Nibelungenlied, for the simple reason that 
the materials of the epic poem were supplied by the far earlier t 
saga of the Volsungs. There are, it is true, some three or . 
her four names which bear a likeness to the names of men who i 
n of lived at or near to the time of Attila. The Jérmunrek of the i 
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saga is supposed to be the Gothic chief Hermanric,and Gunnar 
the Burgundian Gundicar. The matter has been well sifted, 
and nothing, it would seem, can be built on this similarity of 
sound. The latest writer who has dealt with this subject is 
Mr. Sayce; and in his ‘ Introduction to the Science of Lan- 
‘ guage’ he insists, with others who have preceded him, that 
although the coincidences between the popular tale and actual 
history seem too numerous and striking to be the mere result 
of accident, yet such is really the case. The Austrasian 
Siegbert is supposed to be represented by the Siegfried of 
the lay, and Siegfried is nothing more than a reproduction of 
Sigurd, the hero of the Volsung tale; but Mr. Sayce remarks 
that Jornandes, who wrote at least twenty years before the 
death of Siegbert, was already acquainted with the name and 
story of Swanhild, the child born after Sigurd’s death. Such 
difficulties are insurmountable; but if they could be set aside, 
the fact noted by Mr. Hodgkin would still remain, that the 
‘round and rubicund figure’ of Etzel, ‘all benevolence and 
‘hospitality, is assuredly not the thunder-brooding, sallow, 
‘ silent Attila of history.’ 

We might be disposed to regard the irruption of these Hun- 
nish hordes as perhaps the least inviting incident in a very 
gloomy period of the world’s history ; but enough perhaps has 
been said to show that in Mr. Hodgkin’s hand it becomes in- 
vested with abundant interest. When we turn from the for- 
tunes of these irreclaimable savages, the only invaders of the 
empire who made no permanent impression on their enemies and 
received none, we find ourselves face to face with a people 
who, with an instinctive obedience to law, brought with them 
precisely those elements which were needed to impart a new 
life to an utterly degenerate society. Goths and Vandals are 
alike capable of producing statesmen. The Hun could breed 
only spoilers and destroyers. With the latter friendship was 
impossible; the former might have been made a bulwark to 
the falling empire, and the failure to achieve this result can be 
set down only to the infatuated blundering of the Roman 
Cesars. Either friends or foes they must be; but the youth- 
ful vigour of these rude tribes by no means assured to them a 
uniform success in their conflict with the mightiest organisa- 
tion in the world. The Gothic hosts underwent. a terrible 
defeat in the time of the second Claudius; but while many 
found themselves compelled to earn a livelihood as farm 
labourers, many entered the service of their conquerors as 
Sederati, a relation destined at no long distant day to produce 
the most momentous results. By Aurelian, the successor of 
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Claudius, the Goths were placed in possession of the Roman 
province of Dacia, under the condition that they should not 
cross the Danube. ‘They found themselves thus settled in a 
land the inhabitants of which were known as Gete. Nothing 
more was needed to convince poets and historians that Getz 
and Goths must be the same people, and hence Jornandes put 
forth his book as a narrative de rebus Geticis. That there were 
no grounds for this identification we may most safely maintain. 
The Getz had for a long series of generations lived as Roman 
subjects, and they had figured in Macedonian history as far 
back as the time of the Peloponnesian war. Between Getz 
and Goths, again, there are striking physical differences; but, 
if these could be set aside, the distinction would be not less 
surely established by the evidence of language. Unless the 
Gete had been thoroughly Romanised, whence, Mr. Hodgkin 
asks, came the Romanian dialect still spoken over so large a 
part of the country; and how, if the Goths were Gete, could 
they have spoken the Teutonic tongue which lives in the Bible 
of Ulfilas? There is thus not the least ground for comparing 
the relations of the Getw and the Goths with those which 
are supposed to connect the Hiong-nu with the Huns, unless 
indeed both Getz and Goths are to be identified, as some have 
identified them, with Scythians. The theory is a wild one, 
but it cannot be upset by the offhand assertion that the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus were a Mongolian people. The question 
must perhaps remain for some time at least an open one; but 
scholars, whose judgment is not without weight, regard them as 
undoubtedly Aryan, and see in the Arimaspi the old Aryan 
airyamacpa, in the Paralate the Aryan pararata or leaders, 
in the god Ctosyrus the Persian Artasyrus, in the Tanais and 
Borysthenes, vourugtana, words denoting the length and the 
broad strand of a great river. 

By a strange fortune these rude Aryan tribes found them- 
selves, on their conversion to Christianity, plunged into the 
depths of vehement controversies which were tearing the 
Christian world asunder; and the great apostle of the Goths 
has been charged with seducing his kinsmen into Arianism by 
a compact with the emperor, who made this the condition 
for receiving them within the bounds of the empire. Without 
committing himself to a positive assertion, Gibbon speaks 
with some uncertainty about the ‘ early sentiments’ of Ul- 
filas; but the simple words ‘ semper sic credidi, uttered by 
him in his last moments, would seem to absolve him from this 
disgraceful imputation, and the view which he held had little 
to do with the views of modern schools, with which some have 
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been tempted to identify it. But putting aside theological 
considerations, Mr. Hodgkin frankly admits that the conversion 
of these Teutonic strangers to Arianism was politically and 
historically a great disaster. ‘That conversion,’ he says, 
‘made the Barbarians parties to the long lawsuit between 
‘Arians and Trinitarians, which had dragged on its weary 
‘length through the greater part of the fourth century, and in 
‘which ... the persecuting spirit, the bitterness, the abuse 
‘ of court favour, had been mainly on the side of the Arians,’ 
The mission of the barbarian was not merely to throw down 
what was worthless and corrupt in the society of the empire, 
but to set up amore healthy condition of things ; and in the way 
of this reconstructive work their religious profession presented 
most formidable hindrances. ‘The Barbarian might be tole- 
‘rated by the Roman; by the Catholic the Arian could not 
‘but be loathed. Of even the heathen there was hope. 

‘ But the schismatic would probably grow hardened in his sin, 
‘he would plant his false bishops and his rival priests side by 
‘ side with the officers of the true Church in every diocese and 
‘parish.’ This antagonism was intensified on the soil of 
Africa, where the grinding enactments against Donatists and 
Circumeellions could not fail to throw them into the arms of 
the Arian Vandals as their allies against the Catholics. The 
quarrel was bitter enough ; and it is of course vain to look for 
toleration on either side. But Mr. Hodgkin has taken special 
pains to determine the nature and extent of the persecutions 
which were laid at the door of Genseric and his followers. 
Vandalism and wanton-destruction have become almost con- 
vertible terms; and this is accounted for by the fact that, with 
the exception of those which were handed over tothe Arians for 
worship, the churches were desecrated and demolished. The 
bishops were banished, and the people were forbidden to elect 
successors to them; but the Vandal king was most unwilling 
to add new names to the roll of Catholic martyrs. It was 
scarcely to be expected that the barbarians should immediately 
after their conversion exhibit the highest Christian virtues ; but 
it is beyond doubt that their deeds led to the exhibition of these 
virtues in others under circumstances which rendered their 
self-devotion inexpressibly touching. The folly of the West- 
ern Emperor, Petronius Maximus, had driven Eudoxia, the 
great-granddaughter of the first Theodosius, to call in the aid 
of Genseric, as Honoria had invoked that of Attila. The 
invitation to the plunder of Rome was eagerly accepted by the 
Vandal, who showed no slackness in the task of pillage. The 
churches were robbed of their treasures. A multitude of 
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statues formed the cargo of one of his ships which foundered 
with its freight at sea; but the sacred vessels of the Jewish 
temple, which Titus had brought from the sacred city, reached 
Carthage, it is said, in safety, although the story of their 
subsequent restoration to the Christian churches in Jerusalem 
js undeserving of the credit which Mr. Hodgkin seems to 
give to it. But Genseric was too busily employed in amassing 
booty to occupy himself with the destruction of buildings, and 
Vandalism has had nothing to do with the devastation which left 
in ruins the Rome of the republic and the empire. For the 
Romans themselves he had scant mercy. A miserable crowd 
of captives reached Carthage, husbands torn from their wives, 
parents from their children, to be scattered as slaves through 
the towns of which the Vandal was now the lord. Before such 
a flood of human misery the energy of the bravest and the 
strongest might well have quailed: it spurred the Bishop of 
Carthage to a heroism of self-sacrifice, of which it is almost 
impossible to conceive a higher ideal. His name, Deo-Gratias, 
may seem to savour of Puritanism; but it brought something 
like peace and hope to sufferers who may well have said that 
for them the bitterness of death was past. Mr. Hodgkin has 
told the story with the simplicity which best befits it :— 


‘He sold all the gold and silver vessels of his church in order to 
ransom such captives as he could, and as much as possible to prevent 
the disruption of the family ties of those whom he could not ransom. 
There were no proper warehouses for receiving all this vast human 
live-stock which the freebooters had brought back with them. He 
placed two large basilicas at their disposal ; he filled them up with beds 
and straw ; he even took on himself the heavy charge of the daily com- 
missariat. Sea-sickness, pining for home, the sad and awful change 
from the luxury of the Roman villa to the miseries of a Vandal slave- 
ship, had prostrated many of the captives. He turned his church into 
an infirmary: notwithstanding his advanced age and his tottering 
limbs, day and night he went the round of the beds of his patients, 
following the doctors like a careful nurse, making himself acquainted 
with the state of each, seeing that each received the food and medicine 
which was suited to his condition. Often, while he was thus moving 
through the wards of his basilica-hospital, intent on his work of 
mercy, must the words Deo-Gratias have risen to the feeble lips of the 
sufferers, who, perhaps, scarcely knew themselves whether they were 
expressing gratitude to Heaven or to Heaven’s fitly named representa- 
tive on earth. Before his charitable work was complete, his life, 
which had been threatened more than once by the violence of the 
Arian party, came to a peaceful close; and when they heard that he 
was taken from them, the captive citizens of Rome felt as if they were 
a second time delivered into the hands of the Barbarians.’ 
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Genseric belonged to the race which produced Stilicho; 
but as a leader of men he more nearly resembled Attila. The 
period of his ascendency was extended to more than twice the 
time granted to the Hunnish chieftain, and during that long 
half-century he carried on his struggle against Rome with a 
tenacity which gave way after the fall of Augustulus like fire 
dying out for lack of fuel. To secure his own power he had 
thrown down the walls of every city within the bounds of his 
dominion. His policy answered its purpose, but. when he was 
gone, it lightened the task of Belisarius. He had been in- 
vited to Africa by a man who might have saved the empire, 
and whose treachery was the fruit “of the still viler treachery 
ofarival. The plots and lies of Aetius enabled the Vandal 
to get a hold on the vitals of Italy ; and the land for which 
the 1 more sagacious Alaric had vainly longed, qs the key to 
the whole position, became the prize of Genseric almost with- 
out an effort. As his pirate fleets swept the seas, the old 
Carthage which the countrymen of Scipio had hunted to 
destruction was well avenged; but the avenger was not one 
whose genius could found an enduring empire. The instinct 
of true statesmanship, which is inseparable from the spirit of 
obedience to law, was the characteristic of the Gothic races; 
and rightly fostered, this instinct might have led to happy 
results for the races whose day of areatness was drawing to 
an end, not less than for those which were still in the vigour 
of their early youth. The shortsighted folly of the feeble 
Valens, and a carelessness amounting virtually to treachery 
on the part of his servants, converted friends into foes, and 
changed the fortunes of the Roman world. The good faith 
of the Goths had been tested by their sojourn in Dacia for 
more than a hundred years, when the irresistible onslaught of 
the Huns drove them from their homes. A _ host of fugitives, 
which, with the old men, the women, and the children, could 
scarcely have fallen short of a million, lined the northern bank 
of the Danube, and besought permission to cross the stream. 
They promised to keep the peace as subjects of the emperor, 
and to fight his battles as his allies. There was some risk in 
accepting the offer: there was infinite danger in rejecting it. 
Encumbered with their families and their goods, the Goths 
could scarcely have forced their way across the river while a 
hostile fleet occupied its waters and a hostile army awaited 
them on the opposite shore. But there was vast peril if a 
whole nation should be reduced to absolute despair ; ; while, on 
the other hand, the orderly life of three generations might be 
pleaded on their behalf, “As an armed people they might have 
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; become a bulwark of the empire on the southern side of the 

e great river, and they were bringing with them their wives 

ie and children as pledges of their fidelity; or, if deprived of 

g their weapons, they might have become peaceable tillers of 

a the soil in their new homes. In form Valens accepted the 

re second alternative, adding to it the condition that all youths 

d under the age for military service should be surrendered as 

is hostages, and distributed throughout the empire. The terms 

a may have been galling, but the Goths submitted to a hard 

n- necessity. By the mere fact, however, of his entering into a com- 

, pact, the emperor bound himself to provide the fugitives with 

ry shelter and food until they could adapt themselves to their 

al new circumstances and supply their own wants. Satisfied 

ch with giving his assent to this covenant, Valens bestowed no 

to further thought on the matter. His agents adopted the easy 

he plan of plundering the fugitives, and of kidnapping boys and 

ld girls, while they allowed the Goths to retain their weapons. 

to The time which followed was almost beyond description 

ne wretched. No provision had been made for the sustenance of 

ret the new comers; and an armed host of twenty myriads, trans- 

of ferred to the southern side of the Danube, was left at the 

8 5 mercy of men who scrupled not to demand ten pounds of silver 

py as the price of a single joint of meat. So great, it is said, was 

to the misery that even the highest among the Goths began to sell ! 
yur their children into slavery. The provocation was assuredly on A 
ble the largest scale, and it must not be forgotten when the Goths a 
ry are charged with making terrible reprisals. Two years later ‘io 
nd the misdoings of Valens were visited with condign punishment a 
ith on the field of Hadrianople. Two-thirds of his host were ‘| 
for slain, and he himself is said to have been burnt in a hovel ia 
af within which he had taken refuge after the fight. The \ i 
'es, triumphs of the Goths were confined to the open ground. 1H 
uld Their failure in Hadrianople was followed by a failure not hi 
ink less complete before the walls of Byzantium. In their assaults tq 
=, on the latter they were scared, we are told, by Saracens, who, 4 
‘or, plunging their daggers into the throats of their enemies, fas- 

n tened on them with their teeth, and sucked their blood. The 
te story springs, probably, from the exaggeration of terror; but 
ths it points to a feeling of very real hatred as well as fear, and Le 
ea “4 Mr. Hodgkin pertinently asks :— ch 
ited ‘Who that witnessed that confused jostle between the northern and 
fa southern Barbarians could have imagined the part that each was 
destined to play in the Middle Ages beside the Mediterranean shores; 
that they would meet again three centuries later upon the Andalusian 
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plain; that from these would spring the stately Khalifats of Cordova 
and Bagdad, from those the chivalry of Castille ?’ 

A greater crime than that of which even the ministers of 
Valens had been guilty on the banks of the Danube, was yet 
to swell the ominous indictment of the Roman by the Teuton, 
The Gothic boys, who had been dispersed through the country 
as hostages, were told that if they showed themselves on a 
given day in the chief cities they would receive a bounty in 
money and lands from the emperor. They came in unsuspect- 
ing trust, and all were murdered. The historian Ammianus 
commends the iniquity as a prudent deed: but the assent and 
approval of the man who now sat in the seat of Constantine 
had been neither asked nor obtained. The Spaniard Theo- 
dosius was the son of a father who had done good work for the 
empire in Britain, and still more in Mauretania, and who had 
received, at the hand of Valens, the requital of death. The 
explanation of this seemingly unaccountable ingratitude Mr. 
Hodgkin finds in the superstitious fears which impelled Valens 
to persecute those who practised unlawful arts. One of these 
dabblers in forbidden lore had been asked by an Imperial 
notary, named Theodorus, to say who should be the next 
emperor after Valens. The methods of modern spirit-rappers 
are, it seems, not new. In the middle of the house was a 
tripod supporting a dish, on the rim of which were inscribed 
the letters of the alphabet. Near it hung a curtain, to which 
was attached a ring with a very fine thread. On the shaking 
of the curtain the ring fell and touched the letters which were 
to compose the word, or words, of the response. The letters 
indicated in this instance were first ©, then E, then O, then A; 
and the notary was congratulated by the bystanders on the 
prospect of his succession to the imperial throne. The fates 
were less kind. Valens heard of what had happened, and he 
procured the death, not only of the notary, but of many others 
whose names began with the dreaded letters. Among the 
victims Mr. Hodgkin reckons the great general who died at 
Carthage. His son, who, if the story about the notary be 
true, was to fulfil the portent, was proclaimed Cesar by 
Gratian, who wished to make some amends for the injustice of 
Valens; and the joint emperors began to act on a safer as well 
as a more generous policy towards the Goths. The fact of 
their settlement within the bounds of the empire must be 
frankly accepted; and the one condition rigorously required of 
them must be that of holding their lands on the tenure of 
military service. The Goths were thus included within the 
ranks of the Fosderati; and the alliance was still further 
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cemented by the courtesy or the kindness shown by Theodosius 
to the Visigoth Athanaric, who died as an exile from his kingdom 
at Constantinople. By his own army Gratian was thought to 
carry his liking for the barbarians fully too far; and the result 
of their discontent was the raising of Maximus, a countryman 
of Theodosius, to the imperial dignity in Britain. Gratian, it 
would seem, had other weak points in his armour. His 
thoughts were given more to his game-preserves than to his 
empire; and im his uncompromising Christianity he had 
steadily refused to put on the robes of the Pontifex Maximus, 
and even struck the hated initials off his coins. The Pagan 
Zosimus relates a story that the head of a train of priests, in 
whose presence Gratian declared it unlawful for a Christian to 
don these garments, replied that if the emperor disclaimed the 
title there would soon be a ‘ Pontifex Maximus.’ The his- 
torian thought, probably, only of the Spaniard Maximus: but 
even now, as Mr. Hodgkin remarks, there was a dynasty of 
priests emerging from persecution into power, who were quite 
ready to assume the dignity dropped by the Cesar. The Pope 
already styled himself Summus Pontifex ; but the time when 
the popes went back to the more familiar Maximus is not so 
clearly determined. For four years the Spaniard ruled much 
like others who before him had been raised to empire by the 
army. At the end of that time he entered the valley of the 
Po, with the purpose of driving the second Valentinian from 
the throne; but the beauty of Valentinian’s sister Galla 
seconded the pleadings of their mother Justina, who hastened 
to ask the aid of Theodosius at Thessalonica. Theodosius 
married Galla, restored Valentinian, and slew his rival; but 
after the lapse of another four years Valentinian fell a victim 
to the Frank warrior Arbogast, who called himself his coun- 
sellor and really was his master. Then followed a struggle 
between Christianity and heathenism, which has its points of 
likeness to the enterprise of Julian. The Franks were still 
heathen, and in Eugenius, a rhetorician, Arbogast, who, as 
a barbarian, could scarcely venture to place himself in the 
imperial seat, found a man ready to restore, if it were possible, 
the worship of the Olympian gods. For some time Theodosius 
seemed to disregard the challenge offered to him; but the 
Empress Galla was constantly pressing him to take vengeance 
on the murderers of her brother, and at length he began his 
march along the road which connected Sirmium and Aquileia. 
The quarrel was to be decided in the valley of the Frigidus ; 
and of the site of this important battle Mr. Hodgkin has given, 
from personal knowledge, an excellent and graphic description. 
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The road led the emperor over a shoulder of the Julian Alps 
at the very moderate height of 2,000 feet above the sea. At 


the summit stood, when the road was made, a pear-tree, con- . 


spicuous for the wealth of its white blossoms, or perhaps from 
its loneliness. 


‘ This tree gave to the neighbouring station the name of Ad Pirum, 
and the memory of it has now for many centuries been preserved, in 
another tongue, by the appellation of the Birnbaumer Wald, given to 
the whole of the high plateau which the road once traversed. Standing on 
the crest of this pass, in the place where probably two thousand years 
ago the pear-tree was blooming, the spectator beholds spread out before 
him a landscape with some very distinctive features, which the imagi- 
nation can easily convert into a battle-field. To his right, all along the 
northern horizon, soars the bare and lofty ridge of the Tarnovaner 
Wald, about 4,000 feet high. None but a very adventurous or a badly 
beaten army would seek a passage there. Opposite to the south and 
west runsa range of gently swelling hills, somewhat resembling our 
own Sussex downs, the last outliers in this direction of the Julian 
Alps. On the left hand, to the south-east, the Birnbaumer ‘Vald rises 
towards the abrupt cliff of the Nanos Berg, a mountain as high as the 
Tarnovaner Wald, which, conspicuous from afar, seems by its singular 
shape to proclaim itself to travellers, both from Italy and from Austria, 
as the end of the Alps.’ 


Within this framework of hills lies a fertile and well-tended 
valley, named from its river, the Wipbach, which close to the 
little town 


‘bursts from the foot of the cliffs of the Birnbaumer Wald; no little 
rivulet such as one spring might nourish, but a full-fed river, as deep 
and strong as the Aar at Thun, or the Reuss at Lucerne, like also to 
both those streams in the colour of its pale-blue waters, and, even in the 
hottest days of summer, unconquerably cool. Many a Roman legionary, 
marching along the great high road from Aquileia to Sirmium, has 
had reason to bless the refreshing waters of the mountain-born Frigidus. 
We know somewhat more than the philosophers of the camp could tell 
him of the causes of this weleome phenomenon. The fact is that in 
the Wipbach Thal we are in the heart of one of those limestone regions 
where Nature so often amuses us with her wild vagaries. Only half a 
day’s march distant lies the entrance to those vast chambers of imagery, 
the caverns of Adelsberg. The river Poik, which rushes roaring through 
those caverns for two or three miles, emerges thence into the open 
country, disappears, reappears, again disappears, again reappears, and 
thus bears three different names in the course of its short history. . . . 
The chilly Wipbach bursting suddenly forth from its seven sources in 
the Birnbaumer Wald is . . . but one of a whole family of similar 
marvels.’ 


Reaching the crest of the pass by the pear-tree, Theo- 
dosius saw the army of the enemy stretched along the valley 
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before him, and at once gave orders to his own troops to 
descend and join battle. It would seem that the advantage of 
ground was on his side; but the issue of the fight that day 
left him only not a defeated man. He passed in earnest 
prayer the night which Eugenius spent in feasting, and from 
the sleep into which he sank towards dawn he arose refreshed 
by a vision of the Apostles Philip and John, who announced 
that they were sent to fight for him on the following day— 
the first instance, as Gibbon remarks, of that apostolic chivalry 
which afterwards became so popular in Spain and in the 
Crusades. But when in the morning his troops began to 
move towards the battle-ground of the preceding day, he was 
discouraged by seeing among the mountains an imperfectly 
concealed ambush of the enemy, which threatened his line of 
retreat. Succeeding in getting a parley with the officers of 
these troops, he offered them pay and promotion if they would 
enter his service. The proposal was eagerly accepted; but 
although this danger was removed, the task before him was 
not an easy one, and the day was at length, in Mr. Hodgkin’s 
words, 


‘decided by an event which may well have seemed miraculous to 
minds already raised to fever-heat by this terribly even contest between 
the new fuith and the old. In the very crisis of the battle a mighty 
wind arose from the north, that is to say, from behind the troops of 
Theodosius, who were standing on the slopes of the Tarnovaner Wald. 
The impetuous gusts blew the dust into the faces of the Eugenians, and 
not only thus destroyed their aim, but even carried back their own 
weapons upon themselves and made it impossible to wound one of their 
adversaries with dart or with pilum. The modern traveller, without 
considering himself bound to acknowledge a miraculous interposition, 
has no difficulty in admitting the general truth of this narrative, which 
is strongly vouched for by contemporary authors. All over the Karst 
(as the high plateau behind Trieste is called) the ravages of the Bora, 
or north-east wind, have long been notorious. Heavily laden wagons 
have been overturned by its fury ; and where no shelter is afforded from 
its blasts, houses are not built and trees will not grow. From the 
fruitful and well-clothed aspect of the Wipbach Thal it might be sup- 
posed that it was sheltered by its mountain bulwarks trom this terrible 
Visitation. But it is not so. All the way up from the village of 
Heidenschafft to the crest of the pass which bounds the Wipbach Thal, 
the Bora rages. Not many years ago, the commander of a squadron 
of Austrian cavalry was riding with his men past the very village 
which probably marks the site of the battle. An old man, well versed 
in the signs of the weather, warned him not to proceed, because he 
saw that the Bora was about to blow. ‘No, indeed,” laughed the 
captain, ‘‘what would people say if soldiers on horseback stopped 
because of the wind?” He continued his march, the predicted storm 
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arose, and he lost eight men and three horses, swept by its fury into 
the waters of the Wipbach. The same cause which in our lifetime 
struck those eight men off the muster-rolls of the imperial-royal army, 
decided the battle of the Frigidus near fifteen centuries ago, and gave 
the whole Roman world to the family of Theodosius and the dominion 
of the Catholic faith.’ 


Three spots in the Wipbach valley bear names which point, 
or seem to point, to the fight in which the star of heathenism 
finally sank before that of Christianity. Battuglia, it can 
scarcely be doubted, must be a corruption of Battaglia. The 
holy cross was the battle-signal of Theodosius, and the town 
Heiligenkreuz on its rock pedestal jutting out into the valley 
may have its name from some memorial of his victory. In 
Mr. Hodgkin’s opinion, the struggle took place at Heiden- 
schafft, and with great force and sound judgment he suggests 
that this word must, either as a corruption of Heidenschlacht 
or in some other way, be connected with the overthrow of the 
heathens. ‘ Three languages,’ he adds, ‘ Italian, German, 
‘Slavonic, are jammed up against one another in this corner 
‘of Austria, and probably no one of them is spoken with 
* accuracy.’ 

Among the barbarians who fought in the army of Theo- 
dosius was the young Visigothic chieftain Alaric, or Ala-reiks, 
In this man the empire might have found a powerful support; 
but the dissensions and jealousies of those who exercised power 
in the East and the West rendered more intense the disap- 
pointment which he felt at the broken promises of high 
promotion held out to him by Theodosius, and furnished him 
with opportunities of revenge which might satisfy the keenest 
malice of an enemy. He had been taught the lesson that it 
was better to fight his own battles than those of Rome, and 
with the instincts of a statesman he soon perceived how the 
struggle could be most effectually carried on. Mr. Hodgkin 
well speaks of the position in which Alaric established himself, 
near the junction of the Drave and Save with the Danube, as 
a wedge thrust in between the Eastern and Western Empires. 
From this point he could descend on Italy or threaten Con- 
stantinople. If we are to believe Claudian, he plighted and 
broke his faith impartially both to Honorius and to Arcadius ; 
but this amounts probably to nothing more than the asseveration 
that he fought craft with craft. No well-established charge of 
treachery, Mr. Hodgkin insists, has been brought against him; 
and Alaric must be regarded not as the ruffians Attila, 
Gengis, or Timour, but rather as a knight not unlike our 
Edward I. and the Black Prince. Under his standards the 
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Goths entered Greece, where Dexippus had encountered and 
overcome their kinsmen nearly a hundred and thirty years 
before. He was himself about to assault Athens, we are told, 
when he saw the Virgin Goddess making the round of the 
walls, and Achilles awaiting his onslaught on the battlements. 
Awestruck at the sight, he made a treaty where he had intended 
to leave a ruined city, and led away his hosts into the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Some months later, he quietly removed them with 
their booty into Epirus, when the army which Stilicho had 
brought against him looked for his immediate surrender from 
famine. Charges of carelessness and even treachery were 
freely urged against Stilicho. It is far more likely that his 
native caution withheld him from driving a powerful foe to 
bay, and that he would regard as a dis: aster to himself a victory 
which would leave him no longer indispensable to his master. 
The day came at length when he ceased to be necessary to 
him; and his ruin was the immediate consequence. 

The history of Alaric is full of what the Greeks would 
have called paradoxes. Catastrophes seemingly inevitable are 
averted by commonplace issues ; and the obstinacy or stupidity 
of his allies or his puppets brings to nought his most care- 
fully laid plans. At other times, when he seems to have 
everything at his mercy, his demands become unaccountably 
moderate, and we see him shrink from reaping the full fruits 
of his enterprise, as though he felt that overmuch success 

might bring on him the stroke of an avenging Nemesis. 
These features of his career are clearly and forcibly brought 
out by Mr. Hodgkin, who also carefully searches for every- 
thing that may throw light on the religious feelings and con- 
victions of the time. The first siege of Rome by Alaric re- 
awakened in the population of the city thoughts which, we 
might have supposed, had passed away for ever. The troubles 
by which they were oppressed were a punishment for the 
dishonour done to the ancient gods by the abandonment of 
their worship. Stories were told that at Neveia or Narni 
sacrifices offered at the old shrines had been followed by a fall 
of fire from heaven, which scared the barbarians into raising 
the siege; and after a consultation of the holy books (in all 
likelihood, the Sibylline), the Senate decreed that the same 
sacrifices should be offered in Rome. The sequel is in the 
highest degree significant. The prefect of the city, himself a 
Christian, deemed it his duty to consult the Pope, Innocent L. ; 
and the Pope, with a perplexing complaisance, gave them leave 
to practise their incantations in secret. The answer was that 
no good was to be looked for unless the rites were publicly 
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performed on the Capitoline hill in the presence of the whole 
Senate, as well as in other parts of the city. Even this the 
Pope conceded ; but, wonderful to say, the believers or would. 
be believers in the old religion still lacked the courage to 
celebrate the ancient worship. The sacrifices were not offered, 
and the fire did not fall from heaven; but the gates of the 
city opened, and a band of suppliant senators went forth in 
the hope of obtaining merciful terms from the besieger. The 
conditions imposed by Alaric were at least as light as they 
could with any reason expect; and the first siege of Rome 
ended without any fighting and without bloodshed. The 
insults heaped upon him during the interval which separated 
the first siege and the second would lead us to look for a 
terrible catastrophe. Far from this, ‘the curtain,’ in Mr, 
Hodgkin’s words, ‘is drawn up, and we behold instead of a 
‘ tragedy a burlesque, the title whereof is ** The Ten Months’ 
« « Emperor, or Attalus the /Esthetic.’” The argument which 
led to this man’s exaltation was a simple one. Honorius had 
left Rome to bear the whole burden of the war; why should 
Rome fight in his quarrel? The Greek was chosen for the 
purpose of making peace with Alaric, and he made it; but if 
Alaric expected to find in him an instrument useful in carry- 
ing out his plans, he was disappointed. His keen eye had 
discovered that the empire could be most effectually con- 
trolled, not from Italy but from Africa. The curse of the 
Latifundia had brought ruin on the agriculture of Italy. For 
a long series of generations the sole manufacture of Rome 
was,as Mr. Hodgkin very rightly remarks, that of legionaries; 
her chief exports, armies and pretors. In return for these 
she imported the luxuries needed by the wealthy, and the vast 
stores of grain which were to be distributed to the poorer citizens, 
Since the days of Constantine the corn from Egypt had gone 
to feed Byzantium: Rome, therefore, depended on the African 
province, and this province was the great prize on which Alaric 
was eager to lay hands. He looked to Attalus for aid; but 
his empty vanity was an opposing power as formidable as the 
resistance of an avowed enemy. The newly-made emperor 
sent a handful of troops into Africa, and, in the hope of 
triumphing over Honorius, marched with his own army towards 
Ravenna. Africa remained in the hands of Heraclian; and 
Heraclian, by closing its ports, caused a famine in Rome 
which drove the populace in their despair to ask what price 
was to be fixed on human flesh. The last enterprise of Alaric 
was his march to the Straits of Messina, whence he intended to 
pass over into Africa, with the purpose, beyond doubt, of 
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returning to Rome. His fleet was shattered by a storm, and 
the portion of his army which had been placed on board the 
ships was lost. A few days or a few weeks later his life was 
cut short at Rhegium, most probably by fever. 
The first invasion of Attila was the one in which he was the 
least fortunate. The explanation of this failure may perhaps 
be found in the fact that he never advanced beyond the great 
plain of the Po. Here the estates were not so large, and the 
ruinous effects of slave-culture were not so visible as in Central 
and Southern Italy; and here, therefore, he had less hold on 
the inhabitants, who were not in the same degree smarting 
under the sense of intolerable wrong. In this case Mr. 
Hodgkin’s remark is fully justified, that the rapid march of 
Attila ‘at the opening of his second invasion may have been a 
‘ stroke of sagacious boldness, like Sherman’s celebrated Geor- 
‘gian campaign at the close of the American civil war, and 
‘may have succeeded for the same reason, because it led him 
‘through a country the heart of which was already eaten out 
‘by slavery.’ In truth, the real interest of this time must be 
found in the social and moral conditions of the people in their 
bearing on the deepest questions which can stir the human 
mind. The Roman Empire was the most stupendous organism 
which the world has ever seen. In the days of Octavius it 
might well have been thought that this organism would be 
scarcely less enduring than the order of the world. Yet five 
centuries had not passed away before the Western Empire 
was brought to an end, and almost from the first the signs of 
an incurable decay made their moral impression even on those 
who wished to shut their eyes to them. The worst enemies of 
the empire were found within its own borders, and these ene- 
mies were called into being by sheer injustice and wrong. The 
miserable peasants of Gaul looked forward with an intense 
longing for the advent of the hordes of Attila. The picture 
which Salvian draws of the sufferings of the Bacandz may be 
rendered more striking by the eloquence with which he gives 
utterance to strong convictions; but of its substantial truth- 
fulness there can be no question. The exactions and tortures 
of their Roman masters had destroyed all their pride in the 
Roman name, and left them with the one absorbing desire to 
sweep away a state of things which had become intolerable. 
The old municipal government, which had so long furnished 
sinew and nerve to the empire, had become an instrument of 
oppression which made men shrink from it as from a_pesti- 
lence. The time had been when the title of Decurion carried 
with it a sense of honour and self-respect. The new organisa- 
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tion of Diocletian diverted to imperial purposes (all of them 
unproductive and not a few mischievous) the revenues which 
should have been spent on the local needs of the towns and of 
the surrounding country. The imposition of new taxes, some 
of which affected the Decurions alone, changed the whole cha- 
racter of the civic administration. The coveted office of De- 
curion became a hated hereditary charge, and men who had 
made their escape were brought back to their curia as to a 
prison-house. The state of things was not unlike that which 
existed in France before the Revolution, the difference being, 
as Mr. Hodgkin remarks— 


‘that in France taille and corvée reached down to the very lowest of 
the people; in the Roman Empire, the slaves and the plebeians (as the 
class of freemen who lacked the curial qualification were called) were 
not shut up in the taxing pen of the Curia. It was essentially a 
middle-class oppression that was thus carried on; but a century and 
a half of this steady, persevering tyranny had so ground down the 
once prosperous and thriving decurions, that it may be doubted whether 
they were not, when the Western Empire fell, practically lower than 
the lowest of the proletariat.’ 


Undoubtedly, it may be said broadly, and said with truth, 
that that empire fell because it had done its work. ‘ To all 
‘the nations around the Mediterranean Sea it had,’ in Mr. 
Hodgkin’s words, * brought peace, discipline, the reign of law, 
‘ the preparation for Christianity ; but it had robbed them of 
‘ liberty, and as century was added to century, the virtues of 
‘ the free man were being more and more effaced by the habit 
‘ of blind submission to authority.’ In short, the empire fell 
because it was the will of God that it should fall; but the will 
of God and the will of man—cause and effect—are forbidden 
terms in certain schools of modern philosophy. We are not 
called on to plunge into controversies as fruitless as they must 
be endless, when the disputants are using the same words in 
different senses ; but with Mr. Hodgkin we may fairly doubt 
whether a form of thought which utterly ignores whole orders 
of facts has special claims on our consideration. The present 
Time-Spirit, or Zeit-Geist, as it is the fashion to call it, is 
sufficiently dictatorial; but we have a right to ask ‘ why it, 
‘ any more than its predecessors, must be infallible and eternal.’ 
Mr. Hodgkin’s treatment of the question is eminently satis- 
factory ; but he makes an unnecessary admission when he says, 
‘ Why the Divinity has not shaped the whole world’s career to 
*‘ nought but a good end, is confessedly inexplicable.’ The form 
of the sentence implies that we see the end; for until the work 
is accomplished, it is impossible for us to speak positively of 
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the results. It must surely be one of the first of our convic- 
tions that here we see and know in part only ; and we need 
only to take our stand on Butler’s position, that the order of 
things in which we find ourselves is one which tends to the victory 
of righteousness and justice. It is, therefore, as Mr. Hodgkin 
rightly maintains, quite unnecessary to say that * every step in 
‘the upward career of Rome was beneficial to man, or was 
‘accomplished with the smallest possible amount of human 
‘ suffering.’ We have but to take each event, or each series 
of events, as it comes before us, and form with regard to it the 
best judgment in our power. In some instances we may have 
to blame the shortsightedness, in others the delusions, of Roman 
statesmen; and in others, again, special care may be needed 
not to assign too wide an effect to causes which may have 
exercised an indefinitely large power in later ages. There is 
no doubt that much effort was vainly spent in warding off 
imaginary dangers, while little heed was given to real perils. 
The mode of dealing with barbarians on the borders of the 
empire was the pressing need of the hour; but the rulers of 
the Roman world would have it that they had none to fear 
except the Persian sovereign. This fear led to the building of 
Constantinople; but, while the immediate purpose of the founder 
was fully answered, the jealousies which sprang up between 
the old Rome and the new did more to undermine the em- 
pire than almost any other secondary cause. 

It can as little be doubted that the growth of Christianity, 
in the forms which it assumed as the society of the empire 
became more corrupt, involved another element of weakness. 
Something must be set down to the withdrawal of large numbers 
of men from military service into monastic life; the monastic 
profession of many whose genius and high character might have 
gone far towards regenerating the Roman world, was a matter 
of far more serious moment. The chief feature of the age was an 
unbounded selfishness; it was unfortunate that men like Jerome 
thought that they could best do battle with it by taking refuge 
in dens and caves, where selfishness after all obtruded itself in 
more subtle forms. But if, thinking of the effects which may 
fairly be ascribed to the Christianity of later ages, we infer 
that it must have produced the same effects in the ages pre- 
ceding the fall of Augustulus, we shall find ourselves mistaken. 
Slavery, oppression, and injustice of every kind are undoubtedly 
alien to the spirit of Christianity ; and from the first, wherever 
it appeared, a leaven was working which must modify these 
mighty evils. St. Paul was not the first man who pleaded for 

aslave; but none had said before him that in the sight of God 
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there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free, or that God had made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the earth. But although the 
influence of the Christian Church was always in the direction 
of freedom, it offered no organised opposition to the system of 
slavery; and if slavery, as it existed in the empire, helped 
powerfully to bring about its fall, this result must be only ing 
very slight degree ascribed to the preaching of Christian 
teachers. 

That the conditions of Roman slavery were most potent 
for mischief, directly and indirectly, there is no question, 
We have already seen that it ruined the free agricultural 
labourers of Italy, and made Rome dependent for its supplies 
of grain on the harvests of Africa. It laid her helpless at the 
feet of Genseric ; it might have made her the bond slave of 
Alaric. It raised up in her midst a hostile nation, which, 
whatever might be its incapacity for organisation or its lack of 
cohesion, would certainly not be slow in taking vengeance, if 
the season for revenge should ever come. After the first siege 
of Rome by the Visigoths forty thousand slaves fled to the 
camp of Alaric. If ever they returned to Rome, we cannot 
doubt that they came back, as Mr. Hodgkin says, ‘ through 
‘ the blazing Salarian gate, to guide their new friends to the 
‘ plunder of their old oppressors.’ If the arguments whether 
of humanitarians or of anti-liberationists be put aside as not 
to the point, the fact remains that slavery undermines the 
ground while it leaves the surface seemingly untouched. In his 
admirable remarks on this subject, Mr. Hodgkin cites the 
Southern Confederacy of America as a state administered, 
much like that of Rome, by wealthy cultivators, born warriors, 
born orators—a proud and courageous people. 


‘ All that mere fighting could do,’ he adds, ‘ to preserve its existence 
was ably and, at first, successfully done; but slavery, that rock of 
offence which the planters had made the corner stone of their new 
edifice, proved its ruin. The truth had been suspected for some little 
time before, but was fully proved when Sherman’s scarcely resisted 
march through three hundred miles of the enemy’s country showed the 
hollowness of a political organisation which had been massing its armies, 
by hundreds of thousands at a time, on the banks of the Potomac, but 
which could not reckon its own inhabitants to resist or seriously to 
harass an invader who had once broken through the wall of steel on 
the frontier. . . . True, in America as in Italy, the oppressed class 
waited long before they dared to show on which side their sympathies 
lay. This is, tor a time, that which turns the scale in favour of the 
slaveholder, that his chattels are . . . too servile-hearted to dare to 
embrace what may not prove the winning side. But if there comes at 
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length such a time as came in Georgia lately and in Etruria long ago, 
when the slave sees with his own eyes a man, mightier than his master, 
come to overthrow all that existing order which has weighed on him 
so heavily, and saying, “ Help me, and I will give you freedom,” then 
js seen the strange magic which lies in that word Freedom for even the 
heaviest clods of humanity; then the comfortable persuasion of the 
self-deceived slave-owner, that his chattel will fight for the luxury of 
continuing to be a chattel, vanishes like snow in summer.’ . 


Among the differences between Roman and American 
slavery Mr. Hodgkin notices the fact, that ‘in Rome there 
‘did not, as in America, yawn the wide chasm of absolute 
‘ diversity of race between bond and free.’ Yet the absolute 
diversity of race and of nature is the only argument by which 
slavery can be logically justified. It was felt to be so by Aris- 
totle, who defends the institution solely on the ground that 
mankind are divided into the two classes of natural rulers and 
natural slaves. That Aristotle could draw this distinction with 
the phenomena of slavery before him as it existed in his own 
time, is an inexplicable mystery. In Greece and in Rome the 
highly educated and fastidiously refined citizen of one day 
might be the miserable bond slave of the next. Hundreds or 
thousands of gentlemen, Athenian citizens and allies, vanish 
within the dark receptacles of slavery; and the quietness 
with which, for all that is told us, they accept their doom, is 
among the most astonishing facts in the history of the world. 
This passive acquiescence may perhaps be the most convincing 
evidence of the severity with which Greek and Roman slaves 
were treated. But the fact that the slave was often as well 
born, well bred, and well educated as his master, naturally 
made the latter more ready to manumit his bondman, and 
manumission made the slave for all practical purposes his 
master’s equal. The hope of thus gaining or regaining free- 
dom was constantly before the Roman slave : it rose but faintly 
and fitfully in the hearts of the negro slaves of America. 
Hence slavery, in Mr. Hodgkin’s belief, was, as a diripient 
force, more fatal to the Southern Confederacy than to the 
Western Empire. 

‘But in Rome,’ he adds, ‘it had been working through twelve cen- 
turies, in the United States for less than three, and therefore its evil 
effects were more lasting, one may venture to hope, in the former 
than in the latter. Slavery had aided in the massing together of those 
“ wide farms” which were the ruin of Italy. Slavery had emptied the 
fields and villages of the hardy rustics who had once been the back- 
bone of Roman power. Slavery had filled the cities with idle and 
protligate babblers. Slavery had indoctrinated these men, themselves 
often freedmen and the sons of freedmen, with the pestilent notion that 
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manual labour was beneath the dignity of a citizen. And, lastly, 
slavery had surrounded the thrones of the Emperors with men like 
Eutropius and Chrysaphius, who, by the favour of a fatuous master, 
crept from the position of menial to that of a prime minister, and who, 
when their turn came, revenged upon society the wrongs which they 
lad suffered at its hands.’ 


Of other causes which may be alleged for the decay and de- 
population of the empire, some or many will be found to be 
closely connected with slavery or with the social system which 
slavery tended to foster. But if the failure of the human 
harvest points to evils the very thought of which is oppressive 
and revolting, we may remember that the irruption of the 
barbarians had little or nothing to do with that failure. The 
result of their coming was in many cases the resettlement of 
regions wasted by pestilence, famine, and other physical dis- 
asters, not a few of which may be traced to the folly, the negli- 
gence, and the wickedness of the people or their rulers. Turn 
where we may, we see shameless and insatiabie rapacity pro- 
ducing hopeless pauperism; and some of the forms taken by 
the misgovernment even of the Turk are a legacy from 
imperial Rome. Among the dark events of the century which 
ended with the fall of Augustulus the invasions of the bar- 
barians can scarcely be regarded as the darkest, unless we 
fix our thoughts chiefly on the career of Attila. The gloomier 
features are in almost every instance those of the degenerate 
people whose fathers had conquered the world. The Roman 
armies had ceased to be a terror to their enemies; but Mr. 
Hodgkin may well say that ‘ when the old Italian population 

‘ itself was gone—-and we have seen some of the economic 
* changes w hich led to its disappearance before the slave gangs 
‘ of the great proprietors of Italy—there was no more reason 
* left why the Roman army should continue to conquer.’ It 
was time that a more wholesome state of things should begin. 
The harvest was long in ripening, but the seeds were sown 1 by 
the barbarian tribes, whom the emperors and their servants 
treated with scant justice and less prudence. Mr. Hodgkin’s 
volumes will enable his readers to realise more vividly the 
momentous changes through which the old world passed into 
the new. But we cannot take leave of them without express- 
ing our respect and admiration for the scholarship, eloquence, 
and high principles of the author. Like Mr. Grote, the 
illustrious historian of Greece, Mr. Hodgkin has contrived to 
unite the active duties of a banker with historical research and 
literary pursuits. He has thrown light upon some of the 
darkest passages in history, and has produced an interesting book 
on ab unattractive period of the annals of mankind. 
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Bright's Edition of Pepys's Diary. 


ART. [X.—Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
F.R.S., from his MS. cypher in the Pepysian Library, with 
a Life and Notes, by Ricuarp, Lord BrayBrooke. De- 
ciphered, with additional notes, by Rev. Mynors Brieur, 
M.A., President and Senior Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. With numerous Portraits from the collection 
in the Pepysian Library, printed in permanent Woodbury- 
type. 6 vols. 8vo. London: 1875-79. 


jor nearly sixty years the Diary of Samuel Pepys has been 
a household word in English literature; it may, there- 
fore, seem almost paradoxical to say that we now read it for 
the first time. And yet this is the simple truth, for we have 
now, what we have never had before, the correct and complete 
text: correct, for the old and long received version was full of 
strange blunders of carelessness or misapprehension; com- 
plete, for the former editor, doubting in the first instance as 
to the value the public might set upon his labours, printed but 
a scanty abridgment, and even in the second suppressed a large 
proportion of matter, which he described as ‘devoid of the 
‘slightest interest.’ We have now an opportunity of criti- 
cising his judgment in this respect ; for of the present edition 
no less than one-fourth of the bulk is published for the first 
time, and is, we conceive, not a whit inferior to the rest, as 
illustrating the history or domestic life of the period, and the 
vanities, peccadilloes, or humours of the journalist. 

If Mr. Mynors Bright had done nothing more than induce 
us to read once again the Diary, even as we have long known 
it, we should still owe him a debt of gratitude. _But he has, in 
fact, done very much more than this: he has given us the 
Diary as it was written, with the omission of but a few passages 
described, in the interests of decency, as ‘ unfit for publica- 
‘tion, and others, ‘ the account of his daily work at the office,’ 
which ‘ would have been tedious to the reader.’ With respect 
to the first class of suppressed passages, the editor has doubt- 
less exercised a wise discretion; but we do not feel quite so 
sure as to the second. ‘It is impossible,’ he tells us, ‘ for any 
‘one who has not read the entire Diary fully to appreciate 
‘ Pepys’s industry and diligence,’ and it is difficult to avoid the 
thought that the opportunity of so appreciating these, his good 
qualities, might have been offered to us. The excised passages 
would not, we imagine, have added sensibly to the bulk of a 
work in six stout octavo volumes, and might as easily as others 
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have been skipped by those readers to whom they threatened 
to prove ‘tedious.’ With these exceptions, the extent of 
which is fairly stated, the present edition is, we understand, 
a complete and careful transcript of the original. It is well 
and carefully printed on good paper, and is, altogether, a 
valuable contribution to every English library. 

From this commendation we must, however, bar the illus- 
trations, which are terrible. It is difficult to conceive why 
editor and publisher should have agreed to disfigure an 
otherwise handsome set of books by the hideous monstro- 
sities described on the title-page as ‘portraits printed in 
‘ permanent Woodbury-type.’ So much the worse if the an- 
nouncement is strictly true. They are bad enough now; if 
permanent, they are bad to all future ages. Those of the 
court ‘beauties’ are the worst; and if the ghosts of the 
Duchess of Richmond, Lady Castlemaine, and ‘ pretty witty 
‘ Nell’ do not have their revenge, there is no law of libel on 
the other side of the Styx. The fact is that the photographer, 
in the pride of his special art, has paid more attention to the 
exact reproduction of details than to the general effect, and 
has focussed the pictures to be copied with such exactness that 
the light and shade from the lines of the canvas or the irregu- 
larities of the paper are even more distinctly shown than the 
work of the painter or engraver. The result, however admirable 
from the photographer’s point of view, is detestable from that 
of the artist or the public. 

There is still one other exception which, although unwil- 
lingly, we feel in duty bound to take to this new and really 
valuable edition, and that is the way in which it has been an- 
notated. A difficulty about the copyright in Lord Bray- 
brooke’s notes was not overcome till the third volume was 
passing through the press. The earlier volumes were thus, 
for the most part, left to the editor’s solicitude, which proved 
unequal to the task ; and the new notes are generally needless, 
frequently incorrect, and occasionally even silly. We may 
leave our readers to decide to which of these categories they 
would allot such notes as—‘ Barbers’ shops were anciently 
‘ places of great resort ;? ‘ Wassel or wassail, from two Saxon 
‘words meaning “ water of health; ”’ ‘ Query, whether from 
* Scull, the waterman, is derived our word “sculls,” well 
‘ known to boating men?’ But we really must enter a pro- 
test against such as this: ‘ We read in the Diary, May, 1668: 
‘ « Walked to Magdalene College, and there into the butterys, 
‘as a stranger, and there drank my bellyfull of their beer, 
‘ “which pleased me as the best I ever drank.” I should be 
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‘glad, if I could, to have a gossip with him, and hear ’"—what? 
The raciest scandal of the pleasure-loving Court? some of 
Sir John Minnes’ stories of the old Navy? or where he had 
hidden the MS. of Evelyn’s History ofthe Dutch War? No, 
only—‘his opinion of the beer now.’ Can the proverbial 
bathos of the commentator sink lower? In the later volumes, 
when an arrangement had been made to reproduce Lord 
Braybrooke’s notes, they are printed as they were written 
five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, without the corrections 
which occasional slips or the lapse of time rendered necessary. 
Such, for instance, as to Evelyn’s mention of the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord High Admiral (vi. 170), the note ‘ Daniel 
‘Finch, second Earl of Nottingham,’ a man who never was 
Lord High Admiral; the reference being clearly to the illus- 
trious Howard of Effingham, of whom indeed a most ghastly 
portrait is given: or again (i. 157), where we are told that 
the site of the old Navy Office in Crutchedfriars is now 
‘occupied by the East India Company’s warehouses,’ and by 
implication that the business of the navy is carried on at 
Somerset House. We should have thought no Englishman 
could be ignorant of the demise of the East India Company in 
1858, even if he did not know that the civil business of the- 
navy was removed in 1869 from Somerset House to a cluster 
of typhoidal dens in Spring Gardens. Such also are notices 
of the ‘present Westminster Bridge, now shortly to be de- 
‘stroyed,’ (vi. 209); of Searle’s boathouse, opposite the Houses 
of Parliament (vi. 210); or of the ‘ present splendour’ of the 
Naval Hospital at Greenwich. He was evidently not aware 
that the Naval Hospital at Greenwich has no present exist- 
ence, or that the building, after standing empty for some years, 
was converted in 1873 into a college for the higher education 
of naval officers. We mention these shortcomings unwillingly, 
because we understand that they are chiefly to be attributed 
to the editor’s failing health, which permitted him indeed to 
while away tedious hours in transcribing the text, but ren- 
dered him unequal to the research which the annotating or 
correcting would have demanded. And after all, though we 
could gladly have spared blemishes such as these we have 
pointed out, we still welcome Mr. Bright’s edition of Pepys’s 
Diary as the best, or indeed the only one which has yet been 
published. 

On May 26, 1703, died at Clapham, in his 71st year, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, a respectable and highly respected old gentle- 
man, who, during the later years of Charles II., and through- 
out the reign of James, had been Secretary to the Admiralty 
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as represented by the King in person. His supposed adhesion 
to the cause of his old master had got him into trouble at the 
Revolution; but that had cleared away, and, though for some 
years an object of suspicion to the new Government, he had 
been on the whole undisturbed, and had passed his old age in 
the quiet of literary or philosophical leisure. He had been, 
almost from the beginning, a Fellow of the Royal Society ; its 
President in 1684; and had continued to the last a close at- 
tendant on its meetings, a friend and correspondent of Sir 
Isaac Newton, John Evelyn, Edmund Gibson, Dr. Wallis, 
Vincent, Sloane, Dryden, and others, the leading men in the 
world of literature or science. He was thus, in that world, 
well and favourably known; although in science his acquire- 
ments were in no respect more than those of an intelligent and 
cultivated mind, and in literature he had never sought personal 
distinction ; his only claim indeed to the title of author being a 
small volume—little more than a pamphlet—on the state of 
the Royal Navy, which he had published in 1690, or perhaps 
also another in 1677, on the recent history of Portugai, which 
has been attributed to him. But so far as his means per- 
mitted he was a liberal friend to both, and especially as a col- 
lector of books, the binding and arranging of which had long 
been his pet hobby. These, on his death, were bequeathed to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, of which he was a member, 
and with which, through life, he had kept up an occasional in- 
tercourse; by the terms of the will they were to be kept dis- 
tinct; and they still, in their original presses, occupy a room 
in the Master’s house, where they are known as the Pepysian 
Library. 

Now amongst these books were six volumes, closely written 
in a fine, small, unknown character, which however, in 1818, 
was examined by Lord Grenville, at the request of his nephew, 
the Hon. and Rev. George Neville, lately elected Master of 
Magdalene, when it was at once recognised as a shorthand, not 
very different from what Lord Grenville had himself used as 
a student. He therefore recommended his nephew to find out 
some man who, ‘ for the lucre of gain, would sacrifice a few 
‘months to the labour of making a transcript of the whole; for 
‘ which purpose,’ he added, ‘ I would furnish you with my alpha- 
‘ bet and lists of arbitrary signs, and also with the transcript of 
‘the first three or four pages.’ Mr. Nevilie decided to follow 
this recommendation, and engaged the assistance of Mr. Smith, 
then an undergraduate of St. John’s; to whom, however, 
the deciphering proved a very serious task, occupying him for 
nearly three years, usually for twelve or fourteen hours a day. 
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The transcript so made for Mr. Neville was, by him, handed 
over to his elder brother, Lord Braybrooke, who published a 
selection from it in 1825, and a second edition in 1828; this 
was much enlarged for a third edition in 1848, and revised and 
corrected for a fourth in 1854, of which all later editions, till 
now, have been a reprint. Mr. Bright tells us that he under- 
took to decipher the MS. afresh, as an amusement during 
a sick holiday ; and that, in doing this, he acted quite indepen- 
dently of Mr. Smith’s previous labours, having learned the 
very cipher from a book in the Pepysian Library, entitled 
‘Tachygraphy, or short writing, the most easie, exact and 
‘speedie.” This once mastered, the work was straightforward 
enough ; difficulties arose here and there when the writer had 
wished to keep anything particularly concealed, in which cases 
he wrote the cipher in French, Latin, Greek, or Spanish, or 
with a number of dummy letters; but of the passages so dis- 
ised, all were found unfit for publication. 

It does not appear whether, before the Master of Magda- 
lene and Lord Grenville took the matter in hand, there was 
any clear idea of the nature of the MS.; but however this 
may have been, it at once, in the hands of the decipherer, 
stood revealed as a curiously detailed journal of nearly ten 
years of Mr. Pepys’s private and public life, 1660-69, contain- 
ing matter of exceptional interest, as referring to a period 
of our national existence which did then, and even now still 
does, exercise a sort of romantic fascination over the minds 
of all but the most realistic students of history. During 
these ten years Mr. Pepys was living in London, holding an 
official position at the Admiralty, in daily communication with 
the chief men of the time—the King, the Duke of York, Monk, 
Mountagu, Clarendon, Coventry; and, apart from his office, 
leading a social and even festive life, eating, drinking and 
repenting, dancing, theatre-going, and generally enjoying the 
world whilst he was young. In reading the Diary now as a 
whole, it is especially interesting to note the gradual change of 
the young and very poor man of twenty-six into the cheery, 
well-to-do man of ten years older, and the development of his 
character from the mean hanger-on of his patron to the resolute 
and far-seeing official. Throughout this period, every detail 
of his life, as he wrote it down for himself alone, is before us ; 
but of his earlier years we know but little, probably because 
there is little to know. 

Samuel Pepys was born of a family long settled at Cottenham, 
in Cambridgeshire, and which, respectable though not gentle 
in its antecedents, had widely diverged. His grandfather’s 
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sister, Paulina, had married Sir Sidney Mountagu, and was 
mother of the Sir Edward Mountagu of the Commonwealth, the 
Lord Sandwich of the Restoration, first cousin of Samuel’s father, 
who was a tailor in apparently a very small way of business, 
Samuel was born, probably in London, on February 23, 1633,* 
and spent his childhood, as appears from passages in the Diary, 
partly at Kingsland, where he boarded with his nurse, Goody 
Lawrence; partly with a cousin at Ashtead, near Epsom; 
partly also, it may be supposed, with his father, the tailor, for 
whom, occasionally at least, he did duty as errand-boy; and 
very uncomfortable he seems to have felt at meeting his father’s 
old customers, as, in the whirligig of time, he went up and 
they went down. His carrying clothes from the shop did not, 
however, stand in the way of his education at St. Paul's 
School, from which he went up, as a sizar, to Magdalene Col. 
lege, in October, 1650; but in the following March he became 
a pensioner, in the April was elected to a scholarship, and 
promoted to a more valuable one in October, 1653. This pro- 
motion he seems to have celebrated in a manner which brought 
down on him the reproof and solemn admonition of the College 
on October 21, 1653, ‘for having been scandalously overserved 
‘ with drink the night before.’ And this is positively all that 
is known of his career as an undergraduate ; but between 
winning scholarships and incurring admonitions, he got his 
degree in due course, and carried with him, from the Univer- 
sity, a fair share of sound learning. It appears, from numerous 
passages in the Diary, that he was on friendly terms with his 
Latin and Greek; that he could carry on a familiar conversa- 
tion in Latin, and correct his brother John’s Greek speech, 
‘ which he is to make the next Apposition at St. Paul’s;’ and 
towards the close of a long life devoted to official work, he was 
able to refer to Cicero as an author with whose writings he was 
still well acquainted. It appears further that he had a good 
practical knowledge of French, Spanish, and Italian; and was, 
as an amateur, an accomplished musician. 

How he passed the eighteen months after taking his degree 
is not known; but as he had no patrimony he must have been 
earning his living in some way, and in a way sufficient to 
permit him, a man in whose character discretion was a strongly 
marked feature, to marry. This he did in October, 1655, when 
he was twenty-two years and six months old, his wife being at 


* Lord Braybrooke, following all the earlier biographers, has given 
the date of his birth as 1632. It was really 1632-3, which, according 
to our present calendar, is 1633. 
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the time only fifteen. It is probable enough that the means 
of the young couple were extremely limited, and that they 
considered themselves fortunate in being ofeced a home in the 
house of his well-born cousin, Sir Edward Mountagu. His 
position there is not stated; but it may probably have been 
that of confidential servant in Sir Edward’s absence during 
1656 in the Mediterranean with Blake, or in 1657 at the 
reduction of Dunkirk. In 1658, when Sir Edward came 
home, he left. In the early part of the year he lived with his 
cousin, Mrs. Turner ; and it was in her house, on March 26, that 
the celebrated operation for stone was performed. Afterwards 
he seems to have established himself in humble lodgings with one 
servant-maid, of whom he chronicles on August 6, ‘1661, that she 
‘has this day been my mayde three years, > and who continued in 
hisservice till her marriage on March 27,1669. In March, 1659,* 
Sir Edward Mountagu commanded an expedition to the Sound, 
in which Pepys is said to have accompanied him in the capacity 
of secretary. On his return he was appointed a clerk in the 
Exchequer, under Sir George Downing; and here we find 
him when his Diary opens, on January 1, 1660, living in a 
garret in Westminster, very poor in his priv ‘ate condition ; ; and 
so indeed he continued for a couple of months longer, when he 
again went to sea with Sir Edward, on the memor rable expedi- 
tion which ended in bringing back the king. 

This was the foundation of Pepys’s fortune. As a linguist 
and a man of business, he was well prepared to take advantage 
of the opportunity ; nor was he troubled with any unnecessary 
scruples in the matter of perquisites, some of which were 
questionable enough, though others, outrageous as they seem 
now, were then, and long afterwards, not only permitted but 
authorised. Thus, for instance, in entering five or six servants, 
giving them what wages he pleased, and “taking their pay to 
himself, he was but complying with what continued a custom 
of the service till the beginning of the present century, and 
which was so far authorised that a captain of a ship of war 
was allowed, by the regulations, four servants for each 
hundred of his ship’s company. This was supposed to enable 
him to bring in a number of lads of a better class, as appren- 
tices; but, in reality, it offered him an increase ‘of pay esti- 
mated at about 107, for each serv ant, a perquisite which might, 
in a first-rate, amount to nearly 400/.a year. Fees regular 
and irregular mounted up while ~~ was on board the 





* Not 1658, as Lord iiteninte has weil in consequence of his not 
observing the change i in the calendar. 
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‘ Naseby ’"—whose name was shortly changed to ‘ Royal 
‘ Charles ’—but neither work, of which indeed he had plenty, 
nor attending to his own interests, occupied so much of his 
time that he was unable to take part in the festivities that 
came in his way. One of these, on April 30, he describes 
thus :-— 

‘ After supper up to the Lieutenant’s cabin, where we drank, and W, 
Howe and I were very merry, and among other frolics he pulls out 
the spigot of the little vessel of ale that was there in the cabin, and 
drew some into his mounteere, and after he had drank, I endeavouring 
to dash it in his face, he got my velvet studying cap and drew some 
into mine too, that we made ourselves a great deal of mirth, but 
spoiled my clothes with the ale that we dashed up and down. After 
that to bed, with drink enough in my head.’ 


And so over to the coast of Holland, whence, after some sight- 
seeing, and much drinking and firing of salutes—in one of 
which Mr. Pepys, firing a gun and holding his head too much 
over it, had ‘almost spoiled’ his right eye—the king was 
brought back to England; and on the way, says our diarist, 
‘I spoke with the Duke of York about business, who called 
‘me Pepys by name, and, upon my desire, did promise me his 
‘ future favour.’ 

On making up his private accounts after his return to 
England, he found that he was ‘ worth near 100/.; for which, 
he says, ‘I bless Almighty God, it being more than I hoped 
‘for so soon.” Within a month he was appointed by the Duke 
of York to be Clerk of the Acts in the Navy Office, with a 
salary of 350/. a year, subject however to a deduction of 1001, 
payable by arrangement to his predecessor, Mr. Barlow, de- 
scribed as ‘an old consumptive man, and fair conditioned.’ 
Five years afterwards he gets news of Mr. Barlow’s death— 
‘for which,’ he writes on February 9, 1665,‘ I could be as sorry as is 
possible for one to be for a stranger, by whose death he gets 100/. per 
annum, he being a worthy honest man; but when I come to consider 
the providence of God by this means unexpectedly to give me 100. 
a year more in my estate, I have cause to bless God, and do it from 
the bottom of my heart.’ 


But the nominal salary of his office formed but a small portion 
of his income. He had been appointed also Clerk of the Privy 
Seal, from which he did not at the time expect to get any- 
thing, but which did really bring him in about 3/. a day; so 
that, by December 31, he was able to write, ‘ I take myself to 
‘be worth 3002. clear in money, and all my goods, and all 
‘ manner of debts paid, which are none at all:’ that is to say, 
in less than six months he had put away 200/., after a liberal 
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housekeeping and many exceptional expenses. He had 
furnished and moved into his official house at the Navy Office ; 
he had paid 40/. for the patent of his office, and 9/. 16s. for 
his degree of M.A. ; he had bought himself a velvet coat, ‘ the 
‘first that ever I had;’ he had given his wife 5/. to buy a 
petticoat of fine cloth trimmed with silver lace; and on Sep- 
tember 5, ‘in the evening, my wife being a little impatient, I 
‘went along with her to buy her a necklace of pearl, which 
‘ will cost 4/. 10s., which I am willing to comply with her in, 
‘for her encouragement, and because I have lately got money.’ 
So that, altogether, the pickings must have been considerable, 
notwithstanding his entry on December 7: ‘ To the Privy 
Seal, where I signed a deadly number of pardons, which do 
‘trouble me to get nothing by.’ 

The Diary has been read by so many to whom the domes- 
tic history of this period is otherwise a blank, that its author 
has been not unnaturally accused of gross meanness and 
corruption in accepting presents, often curiously like bribes, 
as he certainly did through all the earlier years of his official 
life; but in this, bad as it seems now, he was only following 
the custom of the age, recognised and almost authorised; and 
his refusing to do so would have been considered the act of a 
simpleton ; as indeed is shown by such a man as his patron, now 
Lord Sandwich, on August 16, 1660, ‘ talking how good he did 
‘hope my place would be to me, and in general speaking that 
‘it was not the salary of any place that did make a man rich, 
‘but the opportunity of getting money while he is in the 
‘ place.’ 

It would be unfair to censure a man for not rising far 
above the moral standard of his age; and although the Clerk 
of the Acts had as itching a palm as his neighbours, he did 
generally keep within the bounds of honesty as then under- 
stood. But it must be confessed that some transactions, 
briefly noted in the Diary, stand out in very dark colours 
when closely scrutinised. Such, for instance, are some with 
Sir William Warren, a Baltic merchant, who, on August 2, 
1664, 


‘confesses himself my debtor 100/. for my service and friendship to him 
in his present great contract for masts, and} that between this and 
Christmas, he shall be in stock and will pay itme. This I like well.’ 
And a few weeks later, September 16, 


‘he brought to me, being all alone, 1001. in a bag, which I offered him 
to give him my receipt for, but he told me no, it was my own, which 
he had a little while since promised me, and so most kindly he did 
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give it me, and I as joyfully, even out of myself, carried it home in a 
coach, he himse!f expressly taking care that nobody might see this 
business done.’ 


Another entry, on February 6, 1665, has :— 
‘With Sir W. Warren, and have concluded a firm league with him, 


in all just ways to serve him and myself all I can, and I think he will 
be a most useful and thankful man to me.’ 


The true meaning of all which has to be looked for in certain 
observations made by the Commissioners of Accounts, who, 
some years later, examined into the shortcomings of the Navy 
Office during the Dutch war; and from these we find that 
there was grave reason to believe that during the years 1664-5 
Sir William Warren had been permitted to supply masts and 
spars to a large amount, not according to contract, either in 
point of time or dimensions; less useful, if not altogether unfit 
and unserviceable.* 

This seems very bad, and we cannot but fear other instances 
might be found, if it were worth our while to investigate them. 
On the other hand, we find him on August 7, 1665, refusing 
twenty pieces in gold about Mr. Deering’s business-— resolv- 
‘ing not to be bribed to despatch business, but will have it 
‘ done, however, out of hand, forthwith;’ although, indeed, six 
weeks later he was forced to take them, ‘ really and sincerely 
‘ against my will and content.’ On another occasion— though 
‘much to my grief ’—he returned fifty gold pieces which he 
had accepted for speaking in favour of Mr. Downing, the 
anchor smith, who afterwards found himself not fit for the 
appointment, and let it fall; nor, when his rapacity is spoken 
of, should it be forgotten that he made his wife return a 
‘locket of diamonds, worth about 40/., which W. Hewer do 
‘press her to accept, out of gratitude for my kindness and 
* hers to him; but it becomes me more to refuse it, than to let 
‘ her accept of it;’ or that he himself gave her a necklace of 
pearl, ‘ a very good one, and 80i. is the price.’ 

The happy turn which his fortunes took in the spring of 
1660 continued through succeeding years. In 1662, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for the Affairs of Tangier ; 
in 1665, Treasurer for Tangier, and a few months later ‘ Sur- 
‘ veyor General of the Victualling Business’ of the Navy. 
These two offices opened out to him new opportunities for 
gain, lawful or not lawful; and at the end of that year, 1665, 





* British Museum, MSS. Additional, Sloane, 2751. The nature and 
extent of Sir W. Warren’s contracts may be seen in the Calendars of 
State Papers, Domestic. 
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he was able to note that during its course he had raised his 
estate from 1,300/. to 4.4002. At the end of 1666, he finds 
himself worth 6,200/.; and the following year, 1667, would 
seem to have been no less advantageous to his private fortunes. 
But when we consider what these years were for the country— 
years of pestilence and fire, invasion and defeat—it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Pepys, like many others 
more highly placed than he, found his own gain in his country’s 
loss. He himself, however, had no misgivings on this score. 
He prided himself vastly on his condition; talked of setting 
up acoach ; and, though the doing so was delayed for nearly a 
year, partly, perhaps, on account of his giving his sister, Paulina, 
600/. on her marriage,* the intention was carried into effect in 
April, 1669, and on May 1 Mr. and Mrs. Pepys took that 
celebrated drive in the park, which has become almost a stock 
example of the vanity of human wishes. 

During the whole period of the Diary Pepys was thus a 
man of comfortable and improving means; and his expendi- 
ture, though subject to quaint fits of economy, was on the 
whole liberal, and at times even lavish. For, though indus- 
trious and attentive to his business, he was fond of pleasure, 
often, he feared, too fond, and his record of the conflict in his 
own mind between duty and inclination is frequently most 
grotesque ; not that such conflict is beyond anyone’s personal 
experience, but that the reading an honest description of it is. 
During the first two years, excessive conviviality seems to have 
been a besetting weakness, and we find occasionally such an 
entry as the following :— 

‘September 29, 1661 (Lord’s day).—To church in the morning, 
and so todinner; and Sir W. Penn and daughter, and Mrs. Poole his 
kinswoman, came by appointment to dinner with us, and a good dinner 
we had for them, and were very merry; and so to church again, and 
then to Sir W. Penn’s, and there supped, where his brother, a traveller 
and one that speaks Spanish very well, and a merry man, supped with 
us; and what at dinner and supper, I drink I know not how, of my 
own accord, so much wine that I was even almost foxed, and my head 
ached all night ; so home and to bed, without prayers, which I never did 





* Mr. Mynors Bright has gone, throughout, on the principle of 
leaving Lord Braybrooke’s work uncorrected and untouched; and has 
printed the genealogical tables exactly as they were drawn out, nearly 
sixty years ago, by Mr. Neville. Otherwise, it might have been in- 
teresting to note that one of the lineal descendants, in the female 
line, of Paulina Pepys (Mrs. Jackson) was the late Commodore 
Goodenough, a son of whom has lately been admitted into the service 
of which his father was so distinguished an ornament. 
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yet since I came to the house, of a Sunday night; I being now so out 
of order, that I durst not read prayers, for fear of being perceived by 
my servants in what case I was.’ 


Or this :— 


‘ April 3, 1661.—My head aching all day from last night’s debauch, 
At noon dined with Sir W. Batten and Penn, who would needs have 
me drink two draughts of sack to-day, to cure me of last night’s disease, 
which I thought strange, but I think find it true.’ 


His ignorance on this point, at the age of twenty-eight, may 
however be taken as a fair proof that he was not, even ina 
military sense, an habitual drunkard, and he very soon brought 
himself up; he took ‘ vowes,’ in a manner amusing enough, 
against drinking, going to the play, or kissing the ladies of his 
acquaintance, under the penalty of a fine, paid, it would seem, to 
the poor-box; and from the beginning of 1662 little blame at- 
taches to him on the score of want of sobriety. Except on 
rare occasions, he confined himself to beer, and noted, on Ja- 
nuary 26— 

‘Thanks be to God, since my leaving drinking of wine, I do find 
myself much better, and do spend less money, and less time lost in idle 
company.’ 

So also the next year, January 18, 1663 :— 

‘To church and heard a dull drowsy sermon, and so home and to 
my office, perfecting my vows again for the next year, which I have 
now done and sworn to in the presence of Almighty God to observe 
upon the respective penalties thereto annexed.’ 

Fortunately for the history of the stage, his vow against the 
theatre was neither so strict nor so strictly kept; and he rarely 
if ever missed seeing any novelty, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional prickings of conscience. Thus he notes, May 29, 1663: 
‘My mind troubled about my spending my time so badly, 
‘and for my going these two days to plays, for which I have 
‘ paid the due forfeit by money.’ Or again, February 1, 1664: 
‘Took my wife to the King’s theatre, it being a new month, 
* and once a month I may go.’ 

Dining he never was brought to look on as a thing that 
ought to be restricted, and from first to last very honestly 
acknowledges his preference for a good dinner. Within a 
week of the beginning of the Diary, he dines with his cousin, 
Thomas Pepys; a very good dinner—‘ only the venison pasty 
‘ was palpable beef’ (previous editions, by the way, read mut- 
ton), * which was not handsome ;’ and so at the very end, twelve 
days only before the close, at Whitehall, Mr. May ‘took 
‘me down about four o’clock to Mr. Chiffinch’s lodgings, and 
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‘all alone did get me a dish of cold chickens and good wine, 
‘and I dined like a prince, being before very hungry and 
‘empty.’ Pepys evidently thought dinner a most important 
piece of business, and comparatively few days pass without 
mention of it in greater or less detail, whether it consisted of 
the remains of a turkey dressed by his wife, in the doing of 
which she burned her hand ; or of simple bread and cheese and 
a cup of ale, or, as times got better, of a boiled haunch of 
yenison, or of ‘a hog’s harslet, a piece of meat I love.’ In 
the early years of his Diary he generally gives the bill of fare 
at his dinner-parties. Thus, on April 4, 1663 :— 

‘We had a fricassee of rabbits and chickens, a leg of mutton boiled, 
three carps in a dish, a great dish of a side of lamb, a dish of roasted 
pigeons, a dish of four lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey pie (a most rare 
pie), 2 dish of anchovies, good wine of several sorts, and all things 
mighty noble and to my great content.’ 


This was for a party of seven, besides himself and wife, nine in 
all, of whom five were women. Well might he say, ‘My 
‘dinner was great.’ After the dinner they go for a drive in 
Hyde Park, where ‘ about an hour and home, and I found the 
‘house as clear as if nothing had been done there to-day from 
‘top to bottom, which made us give the cook 12d. apiece, each 
‘of us.’ Later in his career, however, when a dinner-party is 
more a thing of course, he does not descend to details, though 
he rarely omits to sum up the result; as on the great occasion 
when he entertained Lord Sandwich to ‘a dinner of about 
‘six or eight dishes, as noble as any man need to have. I 
‘think, at least, all was done in the noblest manner that ever 
‘Thad any, and I have rarely seen in my life better anywhere 
‘else, even at Court.’ 

But, quite irrespective of the eating and drinking, many of 
his afternoons were spent in a pleasant sociality, the custom 
of which has in modern times become, in London at least, vir- 
tually extinct. A few friends, with or without invitation, drop 
in, and the evening passes in music, singing, and dancing, 
with (it must be added) a large allowance of kissing. The 
kissing is, in fact, a very prominent feature of the Diary. If 
we are to accept Byron’s statement that ‘kiss rhymes to bliss 
‘in fact as well as verse,’ a great deal of bliss fell to the lot of 
Mr. Pepys during the ten years determining May 31, 1669. 
The excuses therefor are innumerable—sometimes he liked it, 
and sometimes the young ladies liked it; sometimes it was 
right, and sometimes it was not right—naughty but, we may 
suppose, nice; sometimes his wife allowed or approved, and 
sometimes she got furiously jealous; but the bliss-rhyming 
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actions went on all the same. Here are some few out of many 
instances more or less amusing, but all either ‘ devoid of the 
‘ slightest interest,’ or quite too shocking for the chaste pages 
of former editions :— 


‘September 14, 1660.—In the afternoon Luellin came to my house, 
and he being drunk and I being to defend the ladies from his kissing 
them, I kissed them myself very often, with a great deal of mirth.’ 

‘December 20, 1665.—Home to Greenwich, and thence I to Mrs. 
Penington, and had asupper from the King’s Head for her; and at 
last, late, I did pray her to undress herself into her nightgown, that I 
might see how to have her picture drawn carelessly (for she is mighty 
proud of that conceit), and 1 would walk without in the streete till she 
had done. So I did walk forth; and whether I made too many turns 
or no in the dark cold frosty night between the two walls up to the 
park gate, I know not; but she was gone to bed when I came again 
to the house, upon pretence of leaving some papers there, which I did 
on purpose by her consent. So I away home, and was there sat up 
for to be spoken with by my young Mrs. Daniel, to pray me to speak 
for her husband to be a Lieutenant. I had the opportunity here of 
kissing her again and again, and did answer that I would be very 
willing to do him any kindness, and so parted.’ 

‘ December 21, 1665.—This day I was come to by Mrs. Burrows of 
Westminster, Lieutenant Burrows (lately dead) his wife, a most pretty 
woman and my old acquaintance; I had a kiss or two of her, and a 
most modest woman she is.’ 


Mrs. Burrows’s business—which was to reclaim the pay due 
to her husband at his death—would seem to have required 
several visits to the Navy Office, and to have necessitated 
several payments of similar fees to the Clerk of the Acts. 
One other adventure is remarkable principally for the language 
in which it is related. On February 11, 1667, he went for a 
pleasure trip over the water with Betty Michell— Betty 
* Howlet of the Hall, my little sweetheart, that I used to call 
* my second wife, married to a younger son of Mr. Michell’s ;’ 
there he bought ‘a dressing-box for her, cost 20s.,’ and waited 
whilst it was being fitted, but ‘ ed/e to enter @ la casa de uno 
‘ de sus hermanos.’ By-and-by she rejoined him at the cabinet- 
maker’s shop, and having got the box, but not ‘till it was late 
‘ quite dark,’ they took coach and home. 

‘But now,’ writes Mr. Pepys, ‘comes my trouble. I did begin to 
fear that su marido might go to my house to enquire pour elle, and there 
trouvant my muger at home, would not only think himself, but give my 
Jemme occasion to think strange things. This did trouble me mightily, 
so though elle would not seem to have me trouble myself about it, yet 
did agree to the stopping the coach at the street’s end, and aller con 
elle home, and there presently hear by him that he had newly sent su 
maid to my house to see for her mistress. This do much perplex me, 
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and I did go presently home (Betty whispering me behind the tergo de 
her mari, that if I would say that we did come home by water, elle 
could make up Ja cose well satis), and there in a sweat did walk in the 
entry before my door, thinking what I should say « my femme; and 
as God would have it, while I was in this case (the worst in reference 
a my femme that ever I was in in my life), a little woman comes 
stumbling to the entry steps in the dark; whom asking who she was, 
she enquired for my house. So knowing her voice, and telling her 
su donna is come home, she went away.’ 


Such a story, so told, seems absurd enough ; but, in very 
truth, the danger to his peace of life was considerable ; for 
Mrs. Pepys did not at all like her husband’s goings on, and 
was by no means backward at letting him know it. Her 
jealousy, for a long time, rested chiefly on Mrs. Knipp, a 
pretty actress, whom Mr. Pepys was specially fond of kissing, 
and with whom, in the intervals of singing and dancing, he 
used to correspond, she as ‘ Barbary Allen,’ he as ‘ Dapper 
‘Dicky.’ This flirtation has been often dwelt on as one of 
the most comic passages in Pepys’s life; but it has, in fact, 
been exaggerated; or rather, by the omission of most of the 
notices of a still more amusing escapade, undue prominence 
has been given to it. We have these now before us, regard- 
less of the old prudery; and it appears that poor Mrs. Knipp 
had really nothing whatever to do with the celebrated scene 
in which the red-hot tongs played the leading part. The 
teterrima belli causa was, on the contrary, that ‘ pretty girl 
‘ Willett,’ who came, on September 30, 1667, to attend on 
Mrs. Pepys. Pretty Miss Willett was the not unwilling cause 
of a deal of mischief which sprang out of a little matter. It 
was a Sunday, December 22; poor Mrs. Pepys had a bad 
toothache, and kept her bed; but her husband—‘ to my cham- 
‘ ber, and thither came to me Willett with an errand from her 
‘mistress, and this time I first did give her a little kiss, she 
‘being a very pretty humoured girl, and so one that I do love 
‘mightily ;’ after which kissing Willett became a very com- 
mon amusement. Mrs. Pepys, a woman of violent temper 
and jealous of everybody, still did not take particular exception 
to the too charming Deb—Deborah Willett—until the fatal 
October 25, 1668; under which date we read :— 

‘ After supper to have my head combed by Deb, which occasioned 
the greatest sorrow to me that ever I knew in this world: for my wife 
coming up suddenly, did find me embracing the girl. I was at a 
wonderful loss upon it, and I endeavoured to put it off; but my wife 
was struck mute and grew angry, and, as her reason came to her, grew 
quite out of order, and I to say little, but to bed, and my wife said 
little also, but could not sleep all night, but about two in the morning 
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waked me and cried, and fell to tell me as a great secret that she was 
a Roman Catholic, and had received the Holy Sacrament, which 
troubled me, but I took no notice of it, but she went on from one thing 
to another, till at last it appeared plainly her trouble was at what she 
saw. But after her much crying and reproaching me with inconstancy, 
I did give her no provocation, but did promise all fair usage to her 
and love, till at last she seemed to be at ease again; and so toward 
morning a little sleep.’ 


Now this quarrel with his wife, this confession of hers that 
she was a Roman Catholic, exercised, both then and years 
afterwards, a very great influence on Pepys’s life: years after- 
wards, when, in 1673 and in 1679, a charge was preferred 
against him that he was a Catholic and had married a Catholic 
—a charge which brought him into very real danger; then, 
for Mrs. Pepys was not so easily quieted, and broke out again 
and again. The very next evening the poor husband has to 
chronicle, ‘ My wife full of trouble in her looks, and anon to 
* bed, where, about midnight, she wakes. me, and there falls 
‘ foul of me ;’ nor would she be persuaded by all her husband's 
asseverations, but kept a very sharp look-out. On Novem- 
ber 3, we have :— 


‘To supper, and I observed my wife to eye my eyes whether I did 
ever look upon Deb, which I could not but do now and then; and my. 
wife did tell me in bed by the by of my looking on other people, 
and that the only way is to put things out of sight.’ 


The result of which appears on the 12th :— 


‘To my wife, and to sit with her a little, and then called her and 
Willett to my chamber, and there did with tears in my eyes, which I 
could not help, discharge her, and advise her to be gone as soon as 
she could, and never to see me or let me see her more, which she took 
with tears too.’ . 


It was thus arranged that Deb was to go on the 14th, when 
we read :— 


‘Up, and my wife rose presently and would not let me be out of 
her sight, and went down before me into the kitchen, and came 
up and told me that she was in the kitchen, and therefore 
would have me go round the other way; which she repeating and I 
vexed at it, answered her a little angrily, upon which she instantly 
flew into a rage, calling me dog and rogue, and that I had a rotten 
heart ; all which, knowing that I deserved it, I bore with, and word 
being brought presently up that she was goneaway by coach with her 
things, my wife was friends.’ 


It was not, however, till the 21st that he was able to write 
‘I am now at peace as to my poor wife;’ and the 22nd, that 
‘she spent the whole day making herself clean, after four or 
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‘five weeks being in continued dirt.’ The quarrel, however, 
again broke out, and culminated, on January 12, 1669, in the 
assault with the tongs. This is, perhaps, the stock story of 
the Diary; but separated, as it has hitherto been, from the 
long feud and the sweet influence of Deb, it loses its real 
meaning, and is nothing more than a rather exaggerated 
yersion of one of Mrs. Caudle’s lectures. Two months later 
we hear the last of Miss Willett, in a notice which may fairly 
serve to show how a story is often spoiled, in the former 
editions, by undue compression. We give it, therefore, com- 
plete, marking by brackets the clauses hitherto omitted :— 


‘March 12, 1669.—Home, where thinking to meet my wife with 
content, after my pains all this day, I find her in her closet alone, in 
the dark, in a hot fit of railing against me [upon some news she has 
this day heard of Deb’s living very fine, and with black spots, and 
speaking ill words of her mistress, which with good reason might vex 
her; and the baggage is to blame, but God knows, I know nothing of 
her, nor what she do]; but, what with my high words and slighting, 
I did at last bring her to very good and kind terms, poor heart! [and 
I was heartily glad of if, for I do see there is no man can be happier 
than myself, if I will, with her. But in her fit she did tell me what 
vexed me all the night, that this had put her upon putting off her 
handsome maid, and hiring another that was full of the smallpox, which 
did mightily vex me, though I said nothing, and do still.’ 


It was, however, not only on account of Miss Willett, or 
Mrs. Knipp, or other kissable young women, that fierce 
quarrels occasionally took place between the husband and the 
wife. With his keen attention to domestic details, his economy, 
not to say his meanness, his petty meddling, and bullying, the 
man’s behaviour was often most provoking; on the other hand, 
the woman was untidy in her habits and dirty in her person ; 
as an exceptional thing, she goes to bathe herself, after long 
being within doors in the dirt. ‘She now pretends to a 
‘resolution of being hereafter very clean; how long it will 
‘hold, writes the unfortunate husband, ‘I can guess.’ Such 
an entry explains a good deal of bad humour, or even such 
childish outbreaks as this :— 

‘October 13, 1660.—Home, where I was angry with my wife for 
her things lying jabout, and in my passion kicked the little fine basket, 


which I bought her in Holland, and broke it, which troubled me after 
I had done it.’ 


Or this :— 


‘December 19, 1661.—My wife and I went home by coach, but in 
the way I took occasion to fall out with my wife very highly about her 
ribbons being ill matched and of two colours, and to very high words, 
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so that likea passionate fool I did call her a bad name, for which I was 
afterwards sorry.’ 


But Mrs. Pepys had a fine temper of her own, and could 
call bad names too, when the fit was on her. Thus we haye, 
May 2, 1663 :— 


‘Some angry words with my wife about neglecting the keeping of 
the house clean ; I calling her beggar, and she me pricklouse, which 
vexed me.’ 

Or, again, on May 21 :— 

‘Being at supper, my wife did say something that caused me to 
oppose her in, she used the word devil, which vexed me; and among 
other things, I said I would not have her to use that word; she took me 
up most scornfully, which, before Ashwell and the rest of the world,| 
know not nowadays how to check. So that I fear without great dis. 
cretion, I shall go near to lose my command over her.’ 


Possibly it was to maintain this command that we find him, 
from time to time, ‘ bending his fist,’ or, as on July 13, 1667, 
when ‘my wife in a dogged humour for my not dining a 
‘home, and I did give her a pull by the nose and some ill 
* words.’ 

It was not only his wife, but his servants also, that Mr, 
Pepys ruled with a strong hand. That he should whip his 
boy for lying, stealing, or setting off fireworks in the house, 
was natural enough, though some people now-a-days would call 
the punishment excessive; but boys were harder two hundred 
or even fifty years ago than they are now, and this particular 
boy does not seem to have been anything the worse for the 
many severe thrashings he got, though he finally disappeared 
suddenly to escape one impending. So also there was nothing 
very blameable in his boxing Will’s ears, when Will neglected 
to brush his clothes in time for church. Will, at any rate, was 
not ruined by the degradation, but became in time W. Hewer, 
Esquire, a Commissioner of the Navy and Member of Parlia- 
ment. The kicking ‘ Luce the cookmayde’ was, however, 
according to modern ideas, quite inexcusable, and was even 
thena thing to be ashamed of; although Luce’s conduct waz, 
no doubt, extremely aggravating. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Pepys’s readiness to use his hands 
against his wife or his servants, physical courage was not a 
virtue on which he could pride himself. It would be hard to 
call the poor man a coward; but his training was that of a 
student or a man of business, and any valour he had was 
certainly not of the sword-and-buckler species. Hence we 
have an amusing account of his trepidation when he expected 
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Captain Holmes to send him a challenge ‘ for the words I did 
‘ give him;’ and his delight when, after all, Holmes acknow- 
ledged that he was in the wrong. Hence also the story how, 
on October 20, 1663— 

‘while I was in Kirton’s shop, a fellow came to offer kindness or 
force to my wife in the coach, but she refusing, he went away, after 
the coachman had struck him, and he the coachman. So I being 
called, went thither, and the fellow coming out again of a shop, I did 
give him a good cuff or two on the chops, and seeing him not oppose 
me, I did give him another; at last found him drunk, of which I was 
glad, and so left him.’ 


Again, we have a grotesque account of his alarm, early one 
morning, at a strange noise which, as it turred out, was made 
by the chimney-sweep next door, and of his fright when ¢ our 
‘young gib-cat did leap down our stairs from top to bottom at 
‘two leaps.’ But, timid though he was, in his own way Pepys 
was capable of good and courageous action; and his very 
manly, straightforward letter, November 18, 1663, to Lord 
Sandwich—his patron, it must be remembered, in whom his 
hopes of advancement centred—raises him enormously in our 
esteem, and may fairly be held to balance many pages of 
childish or selfish twaddle to himself. The man who, under 
the circumstances, and in his relative position, could write this 
letter, was very far indeed from being the base and abject 
sycophant which Pepys has often been most unjustly 
said to be. That he has been so is solely owing to the 
honesty with which he noted down, through so many years, 
his passing thoughts and the mental process by which they 
assumed form to control his actions; he thus resembles a 
character in the Palace of Truth, criticised by spectators more 
or less under the influence of the maxim that speech is given 
to man to conceal his thoughts. 

With May, 1669, the Diary comes abruptly to an end. The 
last years are not nearly so full as the first, and towards the 
close there are several breaks, so that it may be doubted 
whether, in any case, he would have continued it much longer 
in the same detail ; but the determining cause was the weakness 
of his eyes, which had been failing for some time, and had sub- 
jected him to a very lively fear. As was not unnatural, therc- 
fore, he frequently notes their state and influences, favourable 
or unfavourable ; any little excess in wine or beer hurts them, 
and on one occasion he writes: ‘ My right eye sore and full 
‘of humour of late; I think by my late change of my brewer.’ 
But, all fancy apart, his eyes got worse and worse. On April 
14, 1669, he wrote: ‘ It is with great trouble that I now see a 
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‘ play because of my eyes, the light of the candles making it 
‘ very troublesome to me.’ And on May 31, he made the last 
entry, half comic and wholly pathetic :— 


‘Thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever be able to do with my own 
eyes in the keeping of my Journal, I being not able to do it any longer, 
having done now so long as to undo my eyes almost every time that I 
take a pen in my hand; and therefore, whatever comes of it, I must 
forbear: and therefore resolve, from this time forward, to have it kept 
by my people in long hand, and must be contented to set down no 
more than is fit for them and all the world to know; or if there be 
anything, which cannot be much, now my amours are past, and my 
eyes hindering me in almost all other pleasures, I must endeavour to 
keep a margin in my book open, to add, here and there, a note in 
shorthand with my own hand. And so I betake myself to that course, 
which is almost as much as to see myself go into my grave: for which, 
and all the discomforts that will accompany my being blind, the good 
God prepare me.’ 


It must be remembered that at this time he was only thirty- 
six. The Diary is in such detail, that though it covers barely 
ten years, it is commonly accepted as the record of his life. 
This is, of course, a very false view to take of it; the Pepys 
of 1669 is a markedly different man from the Pepys of 1660; 
and we may take it for granted that each succeeding decade 
left its impress on the man’s character—the more certainly as 
he was advanced to higher duties, graver responsibilities, and 
more serious troubles. 

As he closed his Diary, his failing eyesight had forced on 
him the necessity of a lengthened rest. He had already, on 
May 19, obtained leave from the Duke of York and the King 
to go abroad. He went to Holland, and travelled there and 
in France for five months, returning in the end of October. 
But the voyage, ‘full of health and content,’ ended miserably. 
His wife, immediately on her return, was taken ill of a severe 
and, as it proved, fatal fever; she died on November 10, having 
just completed her twenty-ninth year. When we read the 
accounts, many of them ludicrous enough, of her tempers and 
jealousies, her child-like troubles and her child-like furies, we 
must remember that she was, as a bride, still a child; and that 
her husband, through his attention to business and his devotion 
to pleasure, left her, an uneducated girl, very much to herself. 
It was about the same time that Pepys contested the repre- 
sentation of Aldborough, which then returned two members, 
but is now perhaps best known to the outside world by its 
sprats. In this contest he was unsuccessful; but three years 
later, in 1673, he was returned to Parliament for Castle Rising, 
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in Norfolk, now also disfranchised. His opponent, Mr. Offley, 
etitioned against him as being a papist, or popishly inclined ; 
and adduced proof that he had in his house an altar, with a 
crucifix. This Mr. Pepys denied. There is no reason to 
doubt his Protestantism; but that he had a crucifix, and a 
very handsome crucifix too, we know from the Diary, where 
we read, July 20, 1666,‘ To Lovett’s, there to see how my 
‘picture goes on to be varnished, a fine crucifix, which will be 
‘very fine ;’ and again, August 2, ‘ At home find Lovett, who 
‘showed me my crucifix, which will be very fine when done; ’ 
and finally, on November 3,‘ comes Mr. Lovett, and brings 
‘me my print of the Passion, varnished by him and the frame 
‘black, which indeed is very fine, though not so fine as I 
‘expected ; however pleases me exceedingly ;’ more, probably, 
than it did when, standing up in his place, he ‘did heartily 
‘and flatly deny that he ever had any altar or crucifix, or the 
‘image or picture of any saint whatsoever in his house, from 
‘the top to the bottom of it.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Pepys, who was not alto- 
gether devoid of memory, could hazard such an assertion; but 
we may perhaps charitably suppose that he looked on it merely 
as a work of art; but in any case, it is surely harsh to censure 
Shaftesbury—as Lord Braybrooke has done—for giving evi- 
dence that he had ‘some imperfect memory of seeing somewhat 
‘which he conceived to be a crucifix; he could not remember 
‘whether it were painted or carved, or in what manner the 
‘thing was; his memory was so very imperfect in it, that if 
‘he were upon his oath he could give no testimony.’ Lord 
Braybrooke, whom Mr. Bright accurately follows, ‘ forbears 
‘to characterise Shaftesbury’s evidence, and deplores the 
lengths to which bad passions inflamed by party violence could 
carry a man of Shaftesbury’s rank. Shaftesbury was not an 
estimable character, but in this instance he is wrongly accused. 
The false evidence, such as it was, was not his, but Pepys’s, 
against whom the committee decided, possibly being convinced 
that he had had the crucifix, possibly also being led by the 
belief that his late wife had been educated in a convent, and 
had, sometimes at least, passed as a Catholic. We have seen 


erself. how she had, in a fit of jealousy, alarmed her husband by 
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saying that she was a Catholic; and it appears, by a letter 
from her brother, written at this time, that she had had early 
inclinations to ‘ popery,’ but that the idea of her having been 
educated in a convent was a mistake, and that really she was 
in the convent for less than twelve days, when she was about 
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twelve years old.* The House, however, did not confirm the 
decision of the committee, and Pepys kept his seat. 

He had previously, on the passing of the Test Act and the 
resignation of the Duke of York, been appointed Secretary to 
the Admiralty, represented by the King in person; and in 
that office he continued, till in 1679, when the ‘ Popish Plot’ 
was in full swing, the old accusation was revived against him, 
accompanied now by a very detailed charge of treasonable 
correspondence with the King of France. On May 22, on 
the depositions of a notorious and infamous informer, Colonel 
Scott, he was committed to the Tower under the Speaker's 
warrant. He was shortly released on heavy bail, from which 
he was relieved in the following spring; the Attorney-General 
stating that Scott now refused to acknowledge the truth of his 
original deposition, on which the whole charge rested. A year 
later, and Scott fled the country, having murdered a hackney 
coachman on a dispute as to an eighteenpenny fare. Under 
Charles II., Colonel was by no means necessarily a title of 
honour. Blood was another, whose name is in everyone's 
recollection ; and the diary tells of a third, Turner, who was 
hanged for a burglary. 

Notwithstanding Pepys’s assured innocence of the charges of 
treason, a suspicion of corrupt practices had caused popular 
feeling to run strongly against him. Nothing of the sort was 
proved, or even brought to trial; but knowing what we do 
—what the Diary reveals as to his conduct when in a much 
lower position—it would be hazardous to maintain too loudly 
that he was altogether guiltless. The detailed nature of 
these suspicions, more particularly as to the sale of appoint- 
ments, appears from a pamphlet—which in itself has no 
authority—entitled ‘Plain Truth, or a Private Discourse 
‘ between P. and H.’ In 1825, Lord Braybrooke, noting that 
he had never seen this pamphlet, filled up the initials as Pepys 
and Harbord, member for Thetford and Pepys’s principal ac- 
cuser. This filling up has remained ever since, and is now 
again repeated. But, with a very little trouble, Mr. Bright 
might have seen two copies of the pamphlet in the British 
Museum, and have learned that the H. is not Harbord, but, 
beyond question, W. Hewer; being represented, not as P.’s 
enemy or accuser, but as his dme damnée, suggesting and doing 
his dirty work. 





* B. St. Michell to Pepys, Feb. 8, 1673-4, in ‘ Life, Journals, and 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys,’ edited by the Rev. John Smith, 
vol. i. pp. 146-153. 
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However this may have been, on the Admiralty being put 
in commission in 1679, Pepys was deprived of his office, and 
would seem for the next few years to have been engaged as 
private secretary to the Duke of York, who possibly looked on 
him as a martyr to the Roman Catholic religion. In 1683 he 
accompanied Lord Dartmouth to Tangier, when that place was 
dismantled and abandoned ; Pepys’s duties being those of Com- 
missioner for the adjustment of property claims. His journal 
during this expedition, written in the same shorthand, is pre- 
served, with many others of his papers, in the Bodleian Library, 
and was edited, about forty years ago, by Mr. Smith, in the 
volumes of Correspondence already referred to; a work of 
real, though not, perhaps, of such popular interest as the better 
known Diary. 

It was shortly after the return from Tangier that the king, 
having formed, according to Pepys’s published statement,* a 
strong opinion as to the incompetence and neglect of the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, again took on himself the direction 
of naval affairs, and required, as Pepys tells us, ‘my immediate 
‘return to the post I had formerly had the honour of serving 
‘him at, therein.” In this he continued through the rest of 
Charles’s reign, as also under James, till the Revolution, when 
he was naturally displaced. His official habitudes of near 
thirty years’ growth bound him to the House of Stuart, 
and his personal inclinations were towards the theory of non- 
resistance and the High-Church party. He was now too old to 
change; but, on the other hand, he was not of the stuff that 
political or religious martyrs are made of, and would certainly 
not have disturbed the new government. On this point, how- 
ever, his contemporaries could not have the same certainty, 
and, on some charges of conspiring in favour of the ex-king, he 
was, in June, 1690, committed to the Gatehouse. His im- 
prisonment was short; and though perhaps considered, to some 
extent, an object of suspicion, and though he himself believed 
that he was liable, from day to day, to have his papers 
examined, he passed’ the remaining years of his life in an 
honourable retirement, and died just three months and three 
days after his seventieth birthday. 

But, though for only ten years of his life, Mr. Pepys’s Diary 
makes us familiarly acquainted with him, with his domestic 
affairs, with his tone of thought, in a way altogether outside 
our experience. We may have seen on the stage, or have 





1690. 


* Memoires relating to the State of the Royal Navy of England. 
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read of in novels, the eccentric old man who thinks aloud; 
but we have never heard of anyone but Sammel Pepys, who, 
during ten years of the prime of manhood, carried out the 
idea of thinking on paper, or who persistently noted down the 
affairs of each day without some half-realised purpose of show- 
ing the record to somebody else; not necessarily of publishing 
it, but of leaving it as an heirloom to his children and de- 
scendants. Not sodid Pepys; his Diary is the trace of each 
passing thought ; and, as 4 result, it bears to an ‘ autobiography’ 
a relation somewhat similar to that which an accurately 
focussed photograph bears to a portrait by a fashionable 
painter. As a work of art, it is nowhere; but as showing the 
details of daily life and thought in the seventeenth century— 
details which no artist would then have dreamed of putting in, 
and which the artistic mind of to-day more than dreams of 
leaving out—details of eating, drinking, and dressing, of kissing 
the ladies, or cuffing the servants, of skates, coaches with 
springs, or telescopic dinner-tables, of the king’s grey hairs, or 
the queen’s pretty English phrases—Pepys’s Diary took its 
place in our literature fifty-five years ago, and every succeed- 
ing edition has confirmed it init. As a study of Pepys nature, 
it is amusing ; as a study of human nature, it is interesting ; 
as a record of manners and customs passed away, it is impor- 
tant; but it is as a comment on some historical problems of 
the time that it is perhaps most valuable. 

We believe that in this respect there has been a tendency 
to underrate it, or to assume that his historical notices are all 
worthless, because those that relate to political or foreign 
affairs are necessarily secondhand, and the merest hearsay, the 
tittle-tattle of the day. But on purely domestic history what 
he writes is always interesting. An intelligent man living in 
and about London during the summer of 1665, or the Sep- 
tember of 1666, could scarcely help saying something on the 
social aspects of the plague and the fire which no one else has 
said, or strengthening impressions already made. And when he 
writes of naval matters he stands absolutely alone ; he is then 
writing of what he was more intimately acquainted with than 
any one other man, and his statements are based on his know- 
ledge of official papers which he had seen, or of discussions in 
which he had taken part. When he wrote ‘ The talk upon 
‘the Change is that De Ruyter is dead,’ we see that this is 
gossip, which, besides, we know not to be true; but when he 
wrote on the next day, June 17, 1664, ‘To Woolwich, to make 
‘a discovery of a cheat providing for us in the working of some 
‘of our own ground tows into new cordage, to be sold to us 
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‘for Riga cordage,’ and ‘I perceive the corruptions of the 
‘navy are of so many kinds that it is endless to look after them, 
‘ especially while such a one as Sir W. Batten discourages every 
‘man that is honest,’ the information is first hand, the facts 
are beyond controversy, and the opinion of Batten, whatever 
its truth, is the honest expression of the thought. But similar 
entries are on almost every page, many of which—as this just 
uoted—were cut out of former editions, as of no interest. 
Failing the ‘ Navalia,’ the history of the English navy, which 
Pepys undertook to write, but did not; failing the ‘ History 
‘of the Dutch War,’ which Evelyn did write, but which has 
unfortunately gone astray, or even if we had these, and with 
all the Pepysian MSS. preserved in the Bodleian Library, we 
say unhesitatingly that no one can pretend to form an opinion 
on the naval history of the period who has not read and re-read 
and digested the Diary. 

It is not indeed the story of the great events of the war that 
we look for here, although even of these we have independent 
accounts quoted at.first hand, without the politic reticence or 
political colouring of State papers, and without the attempt at 
disguise which historians, in deference to public feeling, have 
often adopted. The account of the victory of June 3, 1665, 
is indeed taken from the semi-official letter of Coventry to the 
Duke of Albemarle, who, in the Duke of York’s absence with 
the fleet, was acting as his deputy at the Admiralty; but we 
have also a querulous comment on it, taken down as the sub- 
stance of a conversation with Lord Sandwich, who had com- 
manded the blue squadron in the action, and led the way to 
victory by breaking through and dividing the enemy’s fleet : and 
making full allowance for Sandwich’s ill-humour and wrath 
at the garbled narrative officially put forward, it is still worth 
noting that he is reported to have said ‘that the most the 
‘Duke did was almest out of gunshot, but that indeed the 
‘Duke did come up to my lord’s (Sandwich’s) rescue after he 
‘had a great while fought with four of them.’ All that the 
Diary has to say on the disputed question of shortening sail in 
the pursuit of the flying enemy, is reported from the parties 
implicated, Cox, Harman, or Penn, and as evidence carries no 
weight nor tends to solve the problem; though the entry, ‘ It 
‘is charged privately as a fault on the Duke of York that he 
‘did not presently examine the reason of the breach of _ his 
‘orders and punish it,’ is suggestive, if only as showing the 
undercurrent of public opinion. The question is one that now 
never can be answered; but, considering the odious character 
of Brouncker, it does not seem quite improbable that he was 
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in this instance the scapegoat of the Duke’s fault. It was 
the fashion among English writers to speak of the Duke as a 
man of the most undaunted personal courage. French and 
Dutch writers did not rate his character quite so high. Bas- 
nage does not consider his conduct on this occasion to be that 
of a hero, and Le Clerc, in his account of the battle of Sole- 
bay in 1672, says, in so many words, that the Duke’s safet 
was provided for by putting him in the middle of a coil of 
cable. This is certainly a false libel; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve in a ‘boiling courage’ in 1665 or 1672, which had all 
evaporated in 1688 or 1689. 

The story of the great four days’ fight off the North Fore- 
land, June 1-4, 1666, is again admirably told in a series of 
accidental but curiously artistic touches. A letter from the 
Duke of Albemarle that the enemy is in sight; that they are 
fitting themselves to fight them; guns are heard, which ‘ put 
‘ us at the Board into a tosse ;’ orders to send 200 soldiers as 
‘a recruite’ to the fleet. ‘On shore at Greenwich, and into 
‘the park, and there we could hear the guns from the fleet 
‘most plainly.’ The soldiers are shipped off from Blackwall, 
most of them drunk—*‘ but Lord! to see how the poor fellows 
‘ kissed their wives and sweethearts in that simple manner at 
‘ their going off, and shouted and let off their guns, was strange 
‘ sport.’ Then wavering rumours, and hopes and fears, and— 

‘ News is brought me of a couple of men come to speak with me 
from the fleet ; so I down, and who should it be but Mr. Daniel’ (his 
pretty wife had not, it would seem, got him made a lieutenant) ‘all 
niuffled up, and his face as black as the chimney and covered with dirt, 
pitch and tar, and powder, and muffled with dirty clouts, and his right 
eye stopped with oakum. He is come last night, at five o'clock, from 
the fleet, with a comrade of his that hath endangered another eye.’ 


Their story is nothing but that the Prince has joined the fleet, 
which is so far good. Then more hopes and fears, amidst 


which comes an express from the Storekeeper at Harwich, 
telling 


‘how upon Monday the two fleets fought all day till seven at night, 
and then the whole fleet of Dutch did betake themselves to a very 
plain flight, and never looked back again. We were all so overtaken 
with this good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King, who was 
gone to chapel, and there all the Court was in a hubbub, being rejoiced 
over head and ears in thisgood news. Away go I by coach to the new 
Exchange, and there did spread this good news a little, though I find 
it had broke out before. And so home to our own church, it being 
the common fast day, and it was just before sermon; but Lord! how 
all the people in the church stared upon me to see me whisper to Sir 
John Minnes and my Lady Penn! Anon I saw people stirring and 
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whispering below, and by and by comes up the sexton from my Lady 
Ford to tell me the news, which I had brought, being now sent into 
the church by Sir W. Batten in writing, and handed from pew to pew. 
But that which pleased me as much as the news was to have the fair 
Mrs. Middleton at our church, who indeed is a very beautiful lady.’ 


And then comes the reverse of the medal the next day. 

‘My Lord Brouncker and Sir T. H., that come from Court, tell me 
the contrary news: that we are beaten, lost many ships and good com- 
manders ; have not taken one ship of the enemy’s. This news do much 
trouble me.’ 


Altogether the story, extending over some twelve or fourteen 
pages, is most interesting and—though accidentally—artistic 
in its lights and shades, its hopes, joys, despairs, interspersed 
with commonplace or absurdly out-of-place remarks, such as 
the notice of the fair Mrs. Middleton, or of Mrs. Tite’s two 
daughters, ‘ the elder a long red-nosed silly jade.’ 

The Dutch admirals in this great battle were the illustrious 
De Ruyter and Cornelis Tromp, of both of whom there are 
admirable portraits by Frank Hals and Godfrey Maes in Lord 
Spencer’s collection, now, or till lately, on loan at South Ken- 
sington. But Mr. Bright, for some reason difficult to under- 
stand, unless—which we are loth to suggest—he has confused 
Cornelis Tromp with his greater father, has here inserted a 
hideous copy of an old print, ‘ being the effigies of both the 
‘ Admirals of Holland,’ Martin Tromp and Witte Cornelis de 
Witte, who did indeed command the Dutch fleet on June 3, 
1653, when the first of the two was killed. The other, De 
Witte, fell fighting against the Swedes in 1658. Both were 
men to whom even we, their enemies, might be proud to do 
hoaour; but their portraits have here no meaning, any more 
than if one were to illustrate the story of Trafalgar with por- 
traits of Hawke or Boscawen. 

The shameful history of 1667, the bold venture of the Dutch, 
the popular panic of the English, the general haste to conceal 
money and plate before the enemy should come into London, 
the utter disorganisation of the public service, is all equally 
well told; and nowhere, not even in the Calendar of State 
Papers, do we obtain such an insight into the causes that con- 
duced to our national disgrace. Pepys’s work was chiefly finan- 
cial, and no one so well understood the difficulties which ham- 
pered the navy from the very beginning of the war. On 
these he constantly dwells with a mournful foreboding, and it 
would be easy to trace in the pages of the Diary the disasters 
of 1667, as slowly preparing for two or three years. It is 
sufficiently well known that emptiness was the general condi- 
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tion of the royal treasury, and that the King was careless and 
extravagant; but there is a common tendency to believe that 
his light-hearted generosity and good humour made amends for 
much, and that, with all his faults, he was ready on any emer- 
gency to throw off his luxurious sloth, and, Sardanapalus-like, 
appear as a hero. Mr. Pepys, full of admiration for the 
King, tells us a good deal about this generosity and heroism, 
The generosity consisted in giving Lady Castlemaine 30,000), 
to pay her debts, and at the same time, December 12, 1666, 
embezzling 400,000/. voted for the prosecution of the war. On 
October 10, 1666, he notes that ‘the King hath had towards 
‘ the war expressly 5,590,000/.; and the whole charge of the 
‘ navy as we state it hath been but 3,200,000/., so what is 
* become of this sum, 2,390,000/.?’ And on May 1, 1667, he 
was in debt to the navy 900,000/., money which Parliament 
was led to believe had been paid. The effects of this kind of 
generosity were apparent—ships not paid, men mutinous, stores 
not provided, workmen starving. Such entries may be found 
at almost every opening of the Diary or the companion volumes 
of the Calendar of State Papers. Thus we have, June 14, 
1667 :— 


‘Mr. Wilson, who is come from Chatham last night, tells me that he 
himself, I think he said, did hear many Englishmen on board the Dutch 
ships speaking to one another in English, and that they did cry and 
say “ We did heretofore fight for tickets, now we fight for dollars.” 
And Mr. Lewes, who was present at this fellow’s discourse to me, did 
tell me that he is told that when they took the “ Royal Charles” they 
said that they had their tickets signed, and showed some, and that now 
they come to have them paid. And several seamen came this morning 
to me to tell me that if I would get their tickets paid, they would go 
and do all they could against the Dutch ; but otherwise they would not 
venture being killed. . . . And indeed the hearts as well as the affec- 
tions of the seamen are turned away; and in the open streets in 
Wapping, and up and down, the wives have cried publicly, “ This 
“ comes of your not paying our husbands; and now your work is un- 
“ done, or done by hands that understand it not.”’ 


As a comment on which, we may refer to the Calendar, May 
15, 1667, where there is a note of a 

‘ petition of the shipwrights and workmen employed in the yard at 
Chatham for the speedy supply of wages, without which many of them 
and their families will perish for want, having above one year’s pay 
due ; no one will now supply them on credit, and they have no pro- 
visions.’ 

Or this, June 27, 1667 :— 


‘ Petition of the officers and seamen of the ‘‘ Harp” frigate and the 
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“ Mary” yacht to the Navy Commissioners, for pay, that their families 
may not be starved in the streets, and themselves go like heathen, 
having nothing to cover their nakedness. Have fifty-two months’ pay 
due, and neither money nor credit.’ 


Or, once again, on October 11, 1667 :— 

‘The poor widow Lacy, who wrought the twice-laid stuff in the yard 
at Woolwich, and for want of money was forced to quit the employ- 
ment, has three bills, value 50/. 10s. 4d.; for want of payment, she is 
in a most deplorable condition, owing most of it to about fifteen people 
as poor as herself, who torment her daily. Her credit is gone, she has 
not a stick of wood or coals to lay on the fire, nor can be further trusted 
for any: her indigent creditors are in as bad a case, and theirs is a 
most sad lamentation.’ 


In true or fictitious history we know of no parallel to the 
financial system of Charles II., unless it be that of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, under which, it will be remembered, ‘nobody was 
‘paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock; nor the gla- 
‘zier who mended the pane; nor the jobber who let the car- 
‘riage; nor the groom who drove it; nor the butcher who 
‘provided the leg of mutton; nor the coals which roasted it ; 
‘nor the cook who basted it; nor the servants who eat it.’ So 
it was in the public offices and arsenals of England under the 
Merry Monarch, who, when the crash came, and the enemy, 
unopposed, burnt his ships and insulted his capital, rushed to 
arms—yes, to the arms of his mistress; and, whilst the hostile 
flames threw their lurid light ver Chatham, heroically hunted 
‘a poor moth,’ in the company of Lady Castlemaine and her 
attendant strumpets. 

There are many other points connected with our naval ad- 
ministration, on which the Diary gives curious and interesting 
hints; but their discussion would be apt to lead us too far 
afield. One, however, the character of the foremost men in its 
conduct, may well be excepted; and on this Pepys has ex- 
pressed his opinion with the frankness incidental to his manner 
of self-communing. Of these men, the most notable was Penn, 
the father of Penn the Quaker. Sir William Penn, born in 
1621, of a respectable family, had been brought up to the sea 
from his earliest years; whilst still a mere lad was appointed a 
lieutenant in the King’s service; at the age of twenty-three 
had command of a King’s ship; three years later, a commission 
as Rear-Admiral; and for twenty years longer continued 
actively employed by the Parliament or by the King. In the 
battle off Portland, on February 18, 1653, Penn, as Vice- 
Admiral of England, commanded the van; Lawson, in com- 
mand of the leading division of the centre, was near him; and 
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to the prompt and seamanlike action of these two, and of their 
respective squadrons, it was entirely owing that the day was 
not one of great disaster; for Blake, good and true man as he 
was, was neither sailor nor tactician, and had as his opponent 
one of the best and most brilliant the world has seen, whilst 
the bull-dog courage of Monk was five miles to leeward.* On 
the Restoration, Penn was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the Navy, under the Lord High Admiral, the Duke of York, 
and as such was one of Pepys’s immediate superiors. ‘This 
appointment he held during the whole time of the Diary, with 
the exception of the few months in 1665 when he was serving 
as Captain of the Fleet, under the Lord High Admiral. His 
conduct in the battle then fought, or rather in the matter of 
staying the pursuit, did not escape animadversion; but his 
defence seems honest and valid, that suffering at the time from 
a violent fit of gout, and exhausted by his work during the day, 
he had gone to bed and knew nothing about it; he had been 
also evil spoken of in reference to some prizes which he and 
Lord Sandwich had permitted to be plundered ; but in this the 
real culprit was the King who had sanctioned it, and most pro- 
bably made his profit out of it. In such a case, however, dirt 
stuck to everybody implicated, and Penn had no further com- 
mand, though he continued to hold office on shore till a few 
months before his death in 1670. 

Such is a fair abstract of Penn’s public life. His biographer 
and descendant, Granville Penn, has considered him one of the 
most distinguished men of his day; and, without going quite 
so far as this, it must be admitted that his services were good, 
and his career respectable. But—and this is the point that 
now concerns us—Pepys, having daily intercourse with Penn, 
and writing in his Diary his secret thoughts, rarely mentions 
his name without some expression of hatred or disgust. Penn, 
he says, is ‘a rogue,’ ‘a counterfeit rogue,’ ‘a cunning rogue,’ 
‘a false rogue,’ ‘a very cowardly rogue,’ ‘a mean rogue, 
‘ a hypocritical rogue ;’ he is ‘a coward,’ ‘a coxcomb,’ ‘a very 
* villain, ‘the falsest rascal,’ ‘as false a fellow as ever was 
‘born.’ On July 1, 1666, he notes: ‘Though I do not love 
‘him, yet I find it necessary to keep in with him, his good 
‘ service in getting out the fleet being much taken notice of; 








* It may be interesting here to note that Tromp’s attack on this day 
bore a distinct, though rudimentary, likeness to that of Nelson at 
Trafalgar ; and that Penn’s saving manwuvre was that which, un- 
doubtedly, at Trafalgar, Dumanoir ought to have performed, which 
Nelson had expected and carefully provided against,’ 
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‘ therefore I think it discretion, great and necessary discretion, 
‘to keepin with him.’ And again, on February 4, 1667:—‘ To 
‘dinner to Sir W. Penn, he inviting me and my wife; and 
‘there a pretty good dinner. So here I was mighty merry, 
‘and all our differences seemingly blown over; though he 
‘ knows, if he be not a fool, that I love him not, and I do the 
‘like that he hates me.’ To all this, or as much of it as was 
then published, Mr. Granville Penn was too furious to reply, 
except by abusing Pepys; it would have been more to the 
purpose if he could have given us some account of his great- 
grandfather’s private life, but this he scarcely attempted ; and 
it was left for Mr. Hepworth Dixon to present the old Admiral 
to us in his family relations. The result of this is entirely in 
Penn’s favour, which is borne out by the fact that after thirty 
years’ service, twenty of them in posts of high honour, the last 
ten under the corrupt administration of Charles, he died a 
comparatively poor man. It was said that he gave his daughter 
‘Peg,’ who married Mr. Anthony Lowther, a portion of 
15,0001. This, says Pepys, is false; he believed that she got 
4,000/., and the marriage was very quiet—‘ no friends but two 
‘or three relations of his and hers; borrowed many things of 
‘my kitchen for dressing their dinner. . . . No music in the 
‘morning to call up our new-married people, which is very 
‘mean, methinks.’ And a few days afterwards, February 22, 
1667, when he has been dining with Penn—‘ A sorry dinner, not 
‘anything handsome or clean, but some silver plates they 
‘borrowed of me;’ he concludes—‘ To bed, talking with my 
‘wife of the poorness and meanness of all that Sir W. Penn 
‘and the people about us do, compared with what we do.’ 
This ‘ meanness’ he continually harps on; as on March 20, 
1667—‘ To Sir W. Penn’s, where my wife was, and supped 
‘with a little, but yet little mirth, and a bad, nasty supper, 
‘which makes me not love the family; they do all things so 
‘meanly.’? Pepys himself, though in many ways of an econo- 
mical turn of mind, was so fond of display that he could form 
no other interpretation of its being withheld. We would prefer 
to think that Penn was exercising a prudent, perhaps even a 
narrow economy, anxious to increase his estate, in view of a 
promised peerage, the hope of which was rudely cut down by 
his son becoming a Quaker. But it was not Penn’s ‘ mean- 
‘ness’ which was his chief faultin Pepys’s eyes, though we 
were left to suppose that if not that, the dislike was simple 
jealousy. We now read for the first time, under date March 
17, 1666 :— 


‘This day W. Hewer comes from Portsmouth, and gives me an in- 
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stance of another piece of knavery of Sir W. Penn, who wrote to Com- 
missioner Middleton, that it was my negligence the other day he was 
not acquainted, as the Board directed, with our clerks coming down to 
the pay. But I need no long argument to teach me that he is a false 
rogue to me and all the world besides.’ 


From which we may judge that the head and front of Penn’s 
offence was that he kept Pepys up to his work, and occasion- 
ally ventured even to reprimand him. 

Some similar feeling influenced him towards all those who 
were with, but over him. Lord Brouncker, when he first 
comes with his patent as First Commissioner, is ‘a modest, 
‘ civil person, ‘a worthy man;’ but by-and-by is ‘a very 
‘peevish man and very simple,’ ‘has an ignoble soul,’ is ‘a 
‘ rotten-hearted false man,’ ‘a very weak man,’ ‘ has a hatred 
‘to me in heart.’ Sir William Batten, the Surveyor of the 
Navy, is ‘a malicious fellow,’ ‘has carried himself basely, 
‘ like a passionate dotard ;’ the King is ‘ abused abominably in 
‘ the price of what we buy, by Sir W. Batten’s corruption and 
‘ underhand dealing ;’ and up to the very last he retains the 
ill-will, and writes, February 7, 1665 :— 


‘Sir W. Batten, who hath been sick four or five days, is now very 
bad, so that people begin to fear his death ; and I am at a loss whether 
it will be better for me to have him die, because he is a bad man, or 
live, for fear a worse should come.’ 


Another of the principal characters in the Diary, Sir John 
Minnes, the Comptroller, is described as ‘a mad coxcomb, ‘a 
‘ fool, ‘led by the nose by Batten, ‘a knave, ‘a rogue,’ 
‘a coward,’ ‘an old dotard,’ ‘a doting fool,’ who ‘ proclaims 
‘himself an ass.’ If these were serious and correct judgments, 
all our naval mishaps would be explained ; but in fact there is 
no reason to suppose that they are more than the exercise of 
an Englishman’s fondness of grumbling. Most men grumble to 
themselves or their friends; Pepys, more politic, grumbled in 
shorthand to his Diary, and we now learn the secrets of his 
little peevish ill-humours, which his contemporaries never sus- 
pected. As for Lord Brouncker, he was a man of recognised 
ability and good repute; though, as the brother of Henry 
Brouncker, we would not venture too much in his behalf; but 
Batten and Minnes were both officers of high rank, who had 
in their day served with credit. Minnes was old, and may 
possibly have sometimes given occasion for an unfriendly sus- 
picion of ‘ doting; ’ but he had, in his day, passed as a wit, and 
helped in the production of a small volume of verse, which still 
finds admirers amongst, we presume, the coprophagi of lite- 
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rature; and though probably neither he nor Batten rose above 
the standard of the age, there are no grounds for suspicion 
that either of them was markedly below it. 
Of the other historical personages who pass before us in this 
wonderful diorama, the most of them take their colour from 
their relations to Pepys himself, or to his patron and cousin, 
the Earl of Sandwich. The Duke of Albemarle, for instance, 
is ‘a dull, heavy man ;’ is, ‘as my Lord thinks, a thick-skulled 
‘fool ;’ a most perfidious man, that hath betrayed everybody 
‘and the King also ;’ is, as is said, ‘ become mighty low in all 
‘people’s opinion ;’ ‘ is grown a drunken sot, and drinks with 
‘nobody but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep company 
‘with.’ The Duchess fares still worse: she was indeed, as is 
well known, a woman of low birth and no breeding, of bad 
character and violent temper; but, according to Pepys and 
Lord Sandwich, she is ‘dirty Bess,’ ‘a damned ill looking 
‘woman,’ ‘the veriest slut and drudge, and the foulest word 
‘that can be spoke of a woman.’ Coventry, the Duke of 
York’s secretary, is, on the other hand, ‘a man of excellent 
‘discourse :’ ‘ 1 do see more real worth in him than in most 
‘men I know;’ and though, as a retainer of the Duke’s, he was 
no lover, or even a declared enemy, of Lord Sandwich, Pepys 
maintained the friendship throughout, not without occasional 
embarrassment ; as when he wrote, January 28, 1666, ‘ Lord ! 
‘to see in what difficulty I stand, that I dare not walk ith 
‘Sir W. Coventry for fear my Lord or Sir G. Carteret 
‘should see me; nor with either of them, for fear Sir W. 
‘ Coventry should.’ 

For the Duke himself and the King he professes throughout 
the most unbounded respect—respect which might almost be 
called servility, were it not often so delightfully tempered by 
the ludicrous ; as when he notes on July 19, 1662, that it was 
raining hard as the King went down the river in his barge to 
meet the Queen: ‘but methought it lessened my esteem of a 
‘king that he should not be able to command the rain;’ or 
when, on July 26, 1665, he takes a passage in the royal barge, 
‘hearing the King and the Duke talk, and seeing and observ- 
‘ing their manner of discourse. And God forgive me! though 
‘I admire them with all the duty possible, yet the more a 
‘man considers and observes them, the less he finds of diffe- 
‘rence between them and other men.’ Notwithstanding this, 
he is very proud when either of them notices him ; and duly 

chronicles that the Duke ‘ told us Mr. Pepys was so altered 
‘with his new periwig that he did not know him;’ or that 
‘ the King, seeing me, did come to me, and calling me by name 
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‘ did discourse with me; and this is the first time that ever I 
‘ knew the King did know me personally ;’ or even that the 
Duke of York ‘did eye my wife mightily,’ an indication which 
some men would have considered the reverse of flattering. 

Amongst lesser and non-historic characters, the semi-mythical 
Cocker assumes here an unwonted personality as ‘ the famous 
‘writing master’ and a skilled engraver, in which capacity 
Mr. Pepys had occasion to employ him. ‘I find the fellow, 
he says, ‘ by his discourse very ingenuous, and among other 
‘ things a great admirer and well read in all our English poets, 
‘and undertakes to judge of them all, and that not imperti- 
‘nently.’ And the next day, ‘Comes Cocker with my rule— 
‘my new sliding rule, with silver plates—which he hath en- 
‘graved to admiration, for goodness and smallness of work: 
‘it cost me 14s. the doing, and mighty pleased I am with it.’ 
Sir Samuel Morland, too, known to biographical dictionaries 
for his mechanical ingenuity, and perhaps to a wider public 
by the somewhat extravagant monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, on which he has commemorated the virtues of his 
first two wives in various unknown tongues, so as, according 
to the ‘ Spectator, not to be understood once in a twelve- 
month, is described in the Diary as ‘not so much a fool as I 
‘took him to be.’ He had got a pension of 500/. a year 
settled on him for life, and had not yet developed the uxorious- 
ness which now makes his memory ludicrous, and which after- 
wards brought him to signal grief; for having buried his 
second wife in 1680, he was tempted to a third venture, and, 
as he wrote to Pepys, in February, 1687, married ‘a very 
‘ virtuous, pious, and sweet-dispositioned lady, and an heiress, 
‘ who had 500/. per annum in land of inheritance, and 4,000/. 
‘in ready money, with the interest since nine years, beside a 
‘mortgage upon 300/. per annum more, with plate, jewels, &c.’ 
So he was led to believe ; but within a few days he found out 
that she was ‘a coachman’s daughter, not worth a shilling, 
‘who, about nine months since, was brought to bed of a bas- 
‘tard.’ After about a year and a half of misery, he was able 
to get a sentence of divorce against her ‘ for living in adultery 
‘for six months past, so that now I am freed from her for 
‘life;’ but her debts, for which he was liable, and the costs of 
the suit, were like to give him trouble. We believe he re- 
mained satisfied with his experiences of matrimony. 

But of all the characters put before us, the most complete 
is, of course, Samuel Pepys himself. It is almost too com- 
plete ; for drawn, as it is, by blots and blurs, bold outlines and 
delicate touches, extending over 2,528 pages, it would be no 
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difficult matter, by picking out separate passages, to show that 
he was a mean cur, a coward and a sneak, a drunkard and a 
profligate, chaste and temperate in his life, a warm friend, a 
loving husband, a hard-working zealous official, and a true 
patriot. The fact is that Pepys was, as men go, a very fair 
sample, of good ability and pleasant manner, certainly indus- 
trious, though fond of ease and pleasure, with a large share of 
yanity, and of no very exalted sense of honour, though in his 
way conscientious, living in a corrupt age, without trying to 
put it to shame, although keeping clear of its worst excesses. 
The Diary, carelessly skimmed, would perhaps give a different 
impression, for it lays bare, as no other book ever did, the 
thousand littlenesses of human nature. He has registered in 
it not only his actions, but his thoughts, many of them very 
shady thoughts; but in reading of these we ought to bear in 
mind that, according to all juridical precepts, thoughts, if not 
carried into actions, are guiltless. 

It might at first seem remarkable that a man of such evident 
vanity should have nowhere given a description of himself. It 
must be remembered that he was writing for himself, not for 
posterity, and that for himself he had his looking-glass and the 
picture painted by Hales in 1666. This, which is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, is the author of the Diary ; other 
pictures, painted later in life by Kneller and Walker, are of the 
sedate official, or the President of the Royal Society, in the 
full dignity of a flowing periwig. Beyond these we have no 
guide to his personal appearance. Even his height may be 
disputed. He has indeed noted that he easily stood under the 
arm of the tall woman in Holborn, and that she, without 
shoes, was just 6 feet 5 inches high, This, it may be fairly 
calculated, would make Pepys about 5 feet 2 inches. But the 
Diary does not give us the idea of a very little man; rather of 
aman somewhat below the middle size; and 6 feet 5 inches is 
scarcely a height which would entitle a woman to be exhibited. 
We think, therefore, that there is here some mistake, and that 
Evelyn is more likely right when he says that this woman was 
6 feet 10 inches, which would allow a man of 5 feet 7 or 8 
inches to stand under her arm. The woman, when on show, 
of course wore high-heeled shoes, but so also, in all proba- 


bility, did Mr. Pepys. 
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The Divorce of Katharine of Aragon. 





July, 


Art. X.— Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, 
relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, pre- 
served in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. Vol. IY. 
Part I. Henry VIII. 1529-1530. Edited by Pascua, 
DE GayanGos. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the diree- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. London: 1879. 


lus volume of the ‘ Calendar of Spanish Papers,’ though 

issued only as Part I. of Vol. IV., runs into more than 
900 pages. It refers to a period of twenty months from 
May 7, 1529, to December 20, 1530, and forms a most inte- 
resting supplement to the third part of the fourth volume of 
‘English and Foreign Despatches,’ issued by Mr. Brewer in 
the same series of Calendars just four years ago. Mr. Brewer's 
work (unfortunately now concluded) embraces a few months 
more, as it begins from January 1, 1529, and ends with the 
conclusion of the following year. We must confess that, 
upon the appearance of that volume, we fancied that no new 
light would have been thrown upon the celebrated case for 
the divorce of Katharine of Aragon, which is a prominent 
feature in both these works, Mr. Brewer not only ran- 
sacked the libraries of England, in order to procure manu- 
script documents, but also inserted numerous epitomes of 
letters which have already appeared in print, and even antici- 
pated the editor of the Spanish Calendar by analysing the 
transcripts sent home from Simancas. Notwithstanding all 
this, the present volume contains an immense amount of new 
information, derived chiefly from the despatches of Eustace 
Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador in England. Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, who succeeded to the post so ably occupied 
by the late M. Bergenroth, has considerably extended the 
sphere of his operations, and has included documents in his 
collection, the originals of which are at Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, and elsewhere. By far the most important papers 
are those preserved at Vienna; and the most curious point of 
all is, that we are indebted to a foreign repository for minute 
and accurate information as to the details of the intercourse 
between Henry and Katharine on the one hand, and between 


the King and Anne Boleyn on the other, such as will be - 


in vain sought for in any English letters or papers of the 
period. 

Before proceeding to notice these despatches, we may be 
permitted to make a few remarks on the general style in 
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which the editor has performed his task; and we regret to 
say that in this respect the work does not come up to what we 
expected, and indeed falls far short of the standard, either of 
Mr. Brewer's volumes or the volumes of the Venetian Calendar 
published by Mr. Rawdon Brown. The narrow limits to 
which the prefaces to these volumes have been restricted 
by order of the Master of the Rolls do not allow the editor 
to propound theories, either true or false, such as his pre- 
decessor indulged in, and we have no particular fault to find 
with the eight-and-twenty pages of preliminary matter, which 
are chiefly occupied with brief but useful accounts of the 
writers of the different despatches calendared in the body of 
the work. Some of these names will be entirely new to 
English readers, and it is a great advantage to those who 
are not familiar with the original documents of the time, to 
be put in possession of such information as the editor could 
glean of such diplomatists as Miger Miguei Mai, and Giovan 
Antonio Muscetola, or Muxetula, as his name is more fre- 
quently spelt, to say nothing of Dr. Garay, Dr. Ortiz, and 
others who are even less known in history than the two able 
ambassadors who conducted the case for the Queen at Rome 
under the Emperor’s instructions. The remainder of the pre- 
face gives us some account of the repositories of the docu- 
ments and of their past history, and especially of one volume 
of Berzosa’s collection, now at Simancas. This volume seems 
wholly taken up with the divorce, and it is much to be regretted 
that the editor has given so meagre an explanation of the 
nineteen documents contained in it. We observe that all 
through the work he fails to notice whether a given docu- 
ment has been printed or not, and in this respect again there is a 
marked contrast between these volumes of Spanish papers and 
Mr. Brewer’s valuable collection. Indeed, there are many 
blotsin this Calendar. Not only are the explanations of names 
and circumstances alluded to much wanting in uniformity, but 
there is a considerable number of absolute mistakes: such, for 
instance, as giving the Bishop of London’s name as Tunstall 
instead of Stokesley, and the name of Cranmer for that of 
Warham as Archbishop of Canterbury. Moreover, the editor 
has frequently misunderstood the meaning of a French sen- 
tence, and, in one instance at least, has blundered in rendering 


' a Spanish document. We shall have occasion to notice some 


of these errors as we proceed. We may add that there are 
several suspicious spellings of Latin words, which are not 
rendered the less suspicious by the fact that in some cases 
attention is called to the mistakes by the insertion of a sic; 
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and in others no notice whatever is taken, so as to leave us 
quite in doubt whether it is a blunder of the original scribe, or 
of the editor. or of his amanuensis; or, again, whether it is a 
mere error of press. Even of this latter. class of errors there 
are more than there ought to have been in a volume printed in 
so handsome a type and at the public expense. 

Enough, however, of fault-finding. We proceed to notice 
the interesting documents which appear, analysed at consider- 
able length, in this volume. But to be intelligible we must 
first give a brief account of the state of affairs in May, 1529, 
when the Calendar begins. 

The idea of obtaining a divorce from Queen Katharine was 
then more than two years old. The first judicial proceedings 
had been taken before Cardinal Wolsey, at his house in West- 
minster, on May 17,1527. How much earlier it had suggested 
itself to the King’s mind will never now be known for certain; 
but if the letter to Anne, which speaks of Henry’s love for 
her having existed more than a year, is rightly placed in 
December of this year or the January following, we may 
suppose the commencement of the affair to have been some time 
in the year 1526. The winter of 1527 and the spring of 1528 
had been spent in ineffectual attempts to induce the Pope to 
pronounce against the validity of the dispensation which 
Julius II. had given for the marriage of Henry with his 
brother’s widow. Wolsey, who at first had ardently promoted 
the cause of the divorce, for the purpose of an alliance witha 
French princess, believing, probably, that Anne Boleyn would 
soon follow in the wake of her elder sister Mary, and be dis- 
carded and married to some nobleman about the Court, had 
now resolved to face the inevitable, and was doing his best to 
further his master’s wishes and to obtain a divorce from 
Rome, to enable him to marry Anne Boleyn. The exact 
relation in which the two lovers stood to each other it is im- 
possible absolutely to determine ; but the despatches of which 
we are going to give some account throw more light upon this 
point than any documents that have yet been published. 

Clement VII., weak and vacillating, afraid alike of the King 
of England and the Emperor, had delayed the cause, till at 
length, in the summer of 1528, he commissioned Campeggio 
and Wolsey to hold a legatine court in England to try it. 
Campeggio, however, was instructed to prolong the matter 
as much as possible, and not to give a final judgment with- 
out consulting the Pope himself. The legate did not arrive 
in England till October, and in the followi ing month the 
proceedings were further complicated by the Queen’ s producing 
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a breve, dated on the same day as the bull of dispensation 
for the marriage, differing, however, from the bull in that it 
provided for the case of the actual consummation of the pre- 
yious marriage, which had been stated as a doubt in the bull. 
The virginity of the Queen at the time of her second nuptials, 
which had been believed by everybody from the first, is now 
established by abundant testimony, and became a turning-point 
in the case, though it would have been difficult to prove the 
fact after an interval of twenty years by any conclusive evi- 
dence. As yet the plea of conscience had been persistently 
urged by Henry. He had, in November, 1528, declared to 
the assembled nobles, councillors, aldermen, and _ principal 
citizens of London, that there was no one whom he would 
prefer to Katharine for a wife if their marriage was consistent 
with the law of God; but this plea, which was allowed in all 
conversations between the King and foreign ambassadors on 
the subject, was laughed to scorn by all Englishmen, though 
they could not have known that, at the very time of making it, 
Wolsey had been instructed to inform the Pope that the King 
had resolved to abstain from the company of his wife because 
of certain incurable maladies that he attributed to her. 
Englishmen in general disbelieved the plea, and Englishwomen 
were for the most part enthusiastic in their partisanship for 
the Queen, and infuriated against the woman who they saw was 
designed to supplant her. 

Once in the course of the year 1529 a gleam of light had 
shone upon the case for the King and his advisers. Pope 
Clement nearly died, and so certainly was his death expected 
that every effort was made to secure the election of Wolsey to 
the papacy. It was probable that Wolsey himself did not care 
to be pope, except for the purpose of effecting the divorce and 
securing ngland to the papal obedience. But Clement’s 
recovery left the case as it was before, and at the period when 
this volume commences, people were anxiously expecting the 
first session of the Legatine Court, which it was fondly thought 
would bring the case to a conclusion before the vacation. 

When the case came on it was of the last importance to 
Wolsey and the King that the breve produced by the Queen 
should be proved to be a forgery. Though this breve is 
now known to have been genuine, and was already shrewdly 
suspected to be so by Wolsey, yet the English ambas- 
sadors were instructed to use their utmost endeavour to dis- 
pute its authenticity. There was much suspicion attaching 
to it; but, though a solution of all the difficulties connected 
with it can now be given, there was good ground for disputing 
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its genuineness when first it was produced. Those who are 
curious on the point may see the account of the whole matter 
in the preface to the ‘ Records of the Reformation,’ published 
at Oxford in 1870. The third document in this volume is a 
long despatch from Mai to the Emperor, written at the moment 
when Gardiner, Bryan, Casale, and Vannes were doing all 
they could to induce the Pope to pronounce against the breve, 
and the Imperial ambassadors, Mai and Muxetula, were urging 
Clement to call up the cause to Rome. The recriminations of 
the Imperial and English ambassadors, which took place in the 
audience of the Pope, went beyond the utmost bounds of 
courtesy, and the Pope himself was treated by both parties in 
a style which can only be described by the term ‘ badgering,’ 
Mai and an English lawyer, whom the editor need not have 
doubtfully suggested to be Dr. Stephen Gardiner, for it cer- 
tainly was he, being the principal disputants. The timidity 
of Clement seems quite to justify Mai’s opinion of him that he 
was very low-minded. It was upon the matter of the dis- 
puted breve that Chapuys was deputed on his mission to the 
Court of England. The draft of his commission is not dated, 
but it must have been made out about the end of May, 1529. 
Meanwhile the proceedings of the Legatine Court in England 
were brought to an abrupt termination by Campeggio’s aver- 
ring at the end of July that nothing more could be done till 
the following October, as the Roman vacation had commenced. 
Don Inigo de Mendoza had quitted England more than two 
months before, and writes from Brussels on July 30 that his 
successor as ambassador at the English Court had not yet ap- 
peared in Flanders. Of the trial itself the documents in this 
volume are consequently entirely silent. There was no one 
in England: to detail its proceedings to the Emperor. But 
fortunately they are minutely related elsewhere, and that 
from a quarter whence they would not have been expected. 
In addition to all that we learn from Campeggio’s diary, which 
has been published by Theiner from the original at the Vatican, 
all the particulars are contained in the despatches of the Venetian 
ambassador, and may be read in Mr. Rawdon Brown’s ‘ Calen- 
‘dar of Venetian Despatches.’ We need not refer further 
tothem here. It is sufficient to observe that, though Wolsey 
believed that he and his colleague were acting bond fide, and 
that a decision would be come to, Campeggio had been secretly 
instructed by the Pope that no judgment was to be pro- 
nounced. Inthe ciphered despatch from Sanga to Campeggio 
of May 29 the following words occur :— 


‘You may rest assured that the citation of the cause hither, which 
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you have frequently insisted on, has been deferred, not because it was 
doubted whether the matter could be treated with less scandal here 
than there, but because His Holiness has ever shrunk from having to 
take a step which would offend the mind of that most serene King. 
But since you have not been able to prevent the commencement of 
the proceedings, His Holiness warns you that the process must be slow, 
and that no sentence must in any manner be pronounced. For this 
purpose you will not lack a thousand means and pretexts, if upon no 
other point, at least upon the breve which has been produced.’ 
(Brewer's Calendar, vol. iv. p. 2480.) 


However, long before Chapuys’ arrival in England, the 
cause of the divorce had been cited to Rome, and there 
the battle was fought between the ambassadors of Charles 
and Henry, the poor Pope being at his wits’ end to know how 
best to keep in with both parties, though knowing full well 
on which side of the case justice lay, and how he must eventu- 
ally pronounce upon it, unless some lucky accident, such as 
the death of the Queen, should intervene to put an end to the 
proceedings. 

At length Chapuys arrived in London, having travelled 
slowly by way of Munich, Geneva, Nancy, Namur, Ant- 
werp, and Brussels, and congratulated himself on being free 
from the annoyance he would have had to endure if the trial 
had been going on during his residence at the English Court. 
His business was now comparatively easy. He had secretly 
todo all he could for the Queen, and to keep up a tolerable 
appearance of neutrality when summoned to the King’s pre- 
sence. This was rendered still easier by the fact of the peace at 
Cambray having been agreed upon August 5, 1529, between the 
Emperor and the French King. We shall therefore proceed to 
give such account as these papers furnish of the proceedings 
at the English Court during the time of Chapuys’ residence 
there. 

His first despatch is dated September 1, and at the time of 
writing it he evidently knew nothing of the state of parties in 
England. He had discovered that Wolsey’s affairs were going 
from bad to worse, but had no notion who were his chief 
enemies, or who were taking his place in the King’s Council. 
He had evidently heard before his arrival of the scandal created 
by Henry’s conduct to Anne Boleyn, but does not seem to be 
aware of the relation in which she stood to the Duke of 
Norfolk, nor again of the influence which this nobleman and 
the Duke of Suffolk were exerting over the King. He says: 
‘The King’s affection for La Bolaign increases daily. It is 
‘so great just now that it can hardly be greater. Such is the 
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‘intimacy and familiarity in which they live at present. May 
‘God remedy it all!’ (P. 196.) Inthe same letter he apolo- 
gises for saying nothing about the Queen’s case, alleging that 
the court had been adjourned to October 2, and that Campeggio 
was anxious to get away, as, owing to the avocation to Rome, 
no further proceedings would be taken in England. Under 
these circumstances all communications between the King and 
his Ministers and the Imperial ambassador were outwardly and 
to all appearance harmonious for the first few months of his 
sojourn in this country. Chapuys very soon learned that there 
was not the slightest hope of disengaging the King from his 
paramour, but Henry did not so quickly give up hopes of in- 
ducing the Emperor to withdraw his opposition to the divorce. 
The apparent frankness of manner and expression in the dia- 
logues between Henry and Chapuys, and again between 
Chapuys and the Duke of Norfolk and others, as detailed by 
the Imperial ambassador himself, stands in marked contrast with 
the opinion which he very plainly expressed to the Emperor 
and the Regent of Flanders. The ambassador could not speak 
English, and had the option of speaking either in Latin or in 
French ; but the communications seem to have been in French, 
which was the language in which the despatches are written, 
and which the King understood perfectly, and conversed in 
probably as easily as in English. At his first interview with 
the King all was smiling and serene. Henry complained in- 
deed of the Emperor’s not sending him the original of the 
suspected breve, stating his opinion that the breve was in all 
probability a forgery, though he avowed that he was sure the 
Emperor was incapable of countenancing any such deceit, if 
he should come to be aware of it. He said that the Pope 
had once promised most solemnly never to cite the case to 
Rome, as he had recently done, besides which, he added, ‘I 
‘am a conscientious prince, who prefers his own salvation to 
‘all the goods and advantages of this world, as appears suffi- 
‘ciently from my conduct in this affair; for had I been diffe- 
‘ rently situated, and not so prone to obey the voice of conscience, 
‘nobody should have hindered me from adopting other measures 
‘which I have not taken, and never will take.’ (P. 225.) 
Chapuys explained that the Emperor was not at all bound to 
send the breve to the King, to whom it did not belong, as it 
was not addressed to him or to the Queen, and that the re- 
fusal of the Emperor to part with it was, apart from this con- 
sideration, perfectly reasonable, as there was great danger of 
its being lost on the road, and that there were not wanting 
parties ready enough to waylay the bearer and get hold of it, 
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which might be accomplished in various ways. The ciphered 
portions of this despatch are of considerable importance, for 
they show how alive the Queen was to the probable measures 
of her husband, and also how soon and how completely Cha- 
puys comprehended the situation of affairs. 

The Queen, he says, is frightened at the meeting of Par- 
liament then summoned, in which she thought Henry would 
make some indirect attempt by means of a majority of votes, 
which he had been labouring to secure, to get rid of her 
without the Papal sanction, ‘The ambassador had unquestion- 
ably gauged the mind of the English people when he penned 
the following sentence. Alluding to the celebrated saying of 
Suffolk to Wolsey on the day when the Legatine Court was 
prorogued till October 2, that cardinals had always done mis- 
chief in England, he says :— 

‘I need scarcely observe that if these sentiments of the Duke gain 
ground with the King and the people of this country, there will be a 
door wide open for the Lutheran heresy to creep into England, which 
is the very identical threat made by the English ambassador at 
Rome when the Pope was pleased to grant the avocation, as I have 
informed your Majesty in a previous despatch. I firmly believe that 
if they had nothing to fear but the Pope’s excommunication and 
maiediction, there are innumerable people in this country who would 
follow the Duke’s advice and make of the King and ordinary prelates 
asmany popes. All this for the sole purpose of having the divorce 
case tried in England, notwithstanding the Holy Father’s inhibition, and 
not so much, perhaps, for the ill-will they bear towards ecclesiastics 
in general, but principally on account of their property, which they 
covet and wish to seize.” (P. 236.) 


Notwithstanding that Chapuys put so good a face on the 
matter, pretending to agree with the King, and asserted 
that the Emperor was entirely persuaded that his good brother 
of England was actuated solely by a conscientious desire 
to do what was right in the matter, he wrote to Charles, 
even thus early and at the express desire of the Queen, to 
warn him against being misled by any such plea. ‘The idea 
of the separation, he said, originated entirely in his own 
iniquity and malice. Meanwhile, in spite of this unblushing 
allegation, his conduct towards Anne Boleyn was so glaring 
that the ambassador says that, as far as he can hear and judge, 
the King’s obstinacy and passion for the lady are such that 
there is no chance of recalling him by mildness or fair words 
to a sense of his duty. 

As time went on it became more and more clear that there 
could be but one termination to the suit, whether the case. 
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should be decided at Rome or in England. After the breve 
of avocation had been issued, the Legatine Court was at an 
end, and Campeggio left England October 7, exactly a year 
after his arrival. At his last interview with the Imperial 
ambassador he informed him that he had not the least doubt 
the case would be decided in favour of the Queen, and the 
marriage would be declared indissoluble. One curious point 
appears for the first time from this correspondence, viz., that 
the Queen had resolved not to make use of the breve, because 
it implied in its dispensing clauses that the marriage with 
Prince Arthur had been actually consummated, which she 
persistently denied. The Queen herself told Chapuys that 
the King, in conversation with her after dinner, had said, 
‘You wish to help yourself and defend the validity of the 
‘ dispensation by saying that your former husband, Prince 
‘ Arthur, my brother, never consummated marriage. Well 
‘and good, but no less was our marriage illegal, for the bull 
‘ does not dispense super impedimenta publice honestatis, and 
‘therefore I intend disputing and maintaining against all 
‘ people that a dispensation thus conceived is insufficient.’ 
The letter containing this intelligence has also an interesting 
account of the fall of the Cardinal of York, and in a postscript 
which was written two days later, the writer announces his 
condemnation by the Council on the charge of high treason. 
On November 8 the Imperial ambassador describes the meet- 
ing of Parliament on the preceding Wednesday, November 3. 
A ciphered paragraph in this letter is worth transcribing, be- 
cause it alludes to a subject which occurs two or three times in 
the correspondence, but is not mentioned elsewhere. He 
says :— 

‘It isrumoured that among the motions one will be made to marry 
the Princess [Mary] to the son of the Duke of Norfolk, and the King’s 
mistress [Anne] to the son of the Duke of Buckingham, for both which 
alliances, and especially for the last, many specious reasons are alleged, 
although I must confess that, however desirable this last union might 
be for the better issue of the other affair (the intended divorce), I tliink 
it very improbable, and will not believe in its accomplishment till I see 
it with my own eyes.’ (P. 325.) 

The external appearance of decent behaviour was still kept 
up between the King and Queen, and on St. Andrew’s Day 
they dined together. Chapuys, who of course was not 
present, but no doubt had his information direct from the 
Queen, relates that she complained of her husband’s neglect, 
when he replied that she ought to know that he was not her 
legitimate husband, and that he had ascertained the opinion 
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of many learned men on the subject, and as soon as Dr. 
Stokesley brought back the sentence of the Parisian doctors, 
if the Pope should not decree in conformity with their opinion 
that the marriage was null and void, he would denounce the 
Pope as a heretic and marry whom he pleased. <A great deal 
of altercation followed upon this, which was put an end to by 
the King abruptly quitting the room, and he had not recovered 
his temper when in the evening he sat down to supper with 
the Lady Anne. And here Eustace Chapuys relates what 
passed from the hearsay of ‘some of those present ;’ what he 
reports must be taken for what it is worth. He says that at 
supper the Lady Anne reproached him as follows :— 

‘Did I not tell you that whenever you disputed with the Queen she 
was sure to have the upper hand? I see that some fine morning you 
will succumb to her reasoning and that you will cast me off. I have 
been waiting long, and might in the meanwhile have contracted some 
advantageous marriage, out of which I might have had issue, which is 
the greatest consolation in this world, but alas! farewell to my time 
and youth spent to no purpose at all.’ (P. 352.) 


The despatches all tell the same story. They harp upon 
the infatuated passion of the King for Anne Boleyn. In 
December Chapuys writes the opinion of the Duke of Norfolk 
on the case, ‘The King’s scruples of conscience instead of 
‘abating are on the increase, chiefly owing to the opinions of 
‘men who think as he does in this matter, and there is nobody 
‘in this world capable of turning the current of his passion or 
‘fancy in this particular case.’ He adds in the same letter: 
‘Respecting the Queen matters can hardly be worse than 
‘than they are at present. Such is the blind passion of the 
‘King for the Lady, that I fear some of these days some 
‘disorderly act will take place.’ It was not till the end of the 
year 1529 that Chapuys’ eyes were thoroughly opened to the 
inevitable result. He had hoped like others that the extra- 
ordinary infatuation would pass away; but Anne’s ambition to 
be queen was proof as yet against all her royal lover’s solici- 
tations, and as yet it is pretty certain that she had successfully 
resisted the King, though it seems more than probable that she 
had been improperly intimate with Wyatt, if not with others. 
But Chapuys had not only found out that somehow or other 
the King would marry Anne Boleyn, but he also saw that his 
conjecture that Norfolk was ambitious to gain the hand of the 
Princess Mary for his own son, with a view to that son suc- 
ceeding to the crown, was altogether wrong. Norfolk knew 
at least as well as the Imperial ambassador that the marriage 
would take place, and that the male issue of such union would 
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come to the throne in preference to the Princess Mary. 
Everybody, he says, sees the King so much bent upon that 
unfortunate union that no one actually dares contradict him, 
and so, in order to countenance the intended alliance, the 
father of the lady was yesterday created an earl (December 6), 
On the day after the King gave a grand féte, to which several 
ladies of the Court were invited, and amongst them Mary 
Tudor, the Queen Dowager of France, and both the Duchesses 
of Norfolk, when the Lady Anne Boleyn took precedence of 
them all, being made to sit by the King’s side, occupying the 
place allotted to a queen consort, a thing which had never 
before been done, as the ambassador thought. All the time 
this carousal was going on, poor Queen Katharine, he says, 
was seven miles away from the place, holding her own féte of 
sorrow and weeping. 

Unquestionably no one would have imagined from the ex- 
treme anxiety manifested by Chapuys that the marriage would 
be delayed for nearly three years longer. He was evidently 
in great fear lest the Parliament, which he imagined to have 
been packed by the King for the express purpose, should pro- 
nounce the invalidity of the marriage, and the King instantly 
proceed to solemnise his nuptials with Anne. The chronic 
irritation against papal exactions had been recently exaspe- 
rated by the avocation of the cause to Rome, which the 
English people thought was too great an indignity to be 
endured by their king. So persuaded was he that some move of 
the kind was contemplated, that he wrote for instructions how 
to act. He suggested means for weakening, or at least defer- 
ring, the action of Parliament as long as possible ; for referring 
the case to Cambray instead of directly to Rome; or to the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, both sides being represented in order 
to check and delay the deliberations of Parliament. The fol- 
lowing passage explains the ambassador’s hopes and fears in 
the matter :—- 

‘I likewise deem it advisable to try, in my own name of course, 
what can be done with the Duke of Norfolk, and see whether we could 
not gain him over to our cause by means of some promise of help and 
assistance in the marriage of his son to Princess Mary, which is so 
much spoken of here that I consider myself perfectly justified to urge 
it on by pointing out the mutual advantages to be derived from it, as 
well as the troubles and anxieties it would remove. I have no doubt 
that such motives would strongly work upon the Duke, and yet there 
is ground for fearing that such a plan, if proposed, will be rejected; for 
should the Queen regain her influence and position before his son’s 
marriage takes place, she is sure to have it broken off, and besides, 
injure the Duke in many other ways ; for he knows well that the 
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Queen has never forgiven him some angry words which he and his 
wife, the Duchess, said on the occasion of her not allowing the latter to 
take precedence of her mother-in-law, by which both were much offended, 
especially the Duchess, who belongs to the House of Lancaster. The 
other motive of anxiety for the Duke is that, should the King return to 
his duty towards the Queen, his lawful wife, and the Lady should con- 
sequently be dismissed from Court, the Cardinal would, in all probability, 
regain his influence, as there is good reason for thinking, owing to his 
uncommon ability and the King’s readiness to restore him to his former 
favour. Indeed, everyone here perceives that the King bears the Car- 
‘dinal no real ill-will, and that in acting towards him as he did it was 
merely to gratify the Lady in this particular. Should, however, the 
King’s affection for the Lady abate in the least, the Cardinal would soon 
find means of settling this business in a manner which would not only 
cost the opposite party their lives, but, as they suspect, make the Queen, 
who has lately shown some pity for the Cardinal’s fall, help his return 
to power. It is therefore highly probable that they will all look more 
to their own immediate advantage or risk than to any chance for the 
future. Nevertheless, should the Queen approve of this plan of mine, 
I will try my best with the Duke; no harm, in my opinion, can result 
therefrom, and in the meantime your Majesty may carry out the sug- 
gestions conveyed in my despatch of the 9th inst. I must add, that 
when the King heard, as I failed not to assure him, that your Majesty 
was fully convinced that all his steps about this divorce were merely 
owing to his scruples and to the wish of relieving his conscience, he 
showed great satisfaction.’ (P. 368.) 


Soon after this follows a remarkable passage, which shows 
how well known the King’s past connexion with Mary Boleyn 
was :— 

‘Had he, as he asserts, only attended to the voice of conscience, there 
would have been still greater affinity to contend with in this intended 
marriage than in that of the Queen, his wife, a fact of which everyone 
here speaks quite openly. (P. 369.) 

This despatch is one of the most instructive in the volume. 
After making all due allowance for the prejudices of the 
writer, there: appears to be no ground for disputing the 
substantial truth of his narrative. It fits in extremely well 
with all that has been hitherto known of the case of the divorce, 
and it represents what appeared to an imperialist the different 
probabilities or chances of the day. The allusion to the inces- 
tuous nature of the marriage with Anne, if it should take 
place, shows that the writer was not only aware of the scandal 
about Mary Boleyn, but from the expression of a still greater 
affinity it is plain that he had heard the rumour, though it was 
probably a false one, of the diatson with Sir Thomas Boleyn’s 
wife, the mother of Mary and Anne. That the report, whether 
true or false, was widely spread, may be inferred from the 
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charge brought against a priest in 1533, of having stated 
the fact that the King had been guilty of adultery with both 
mother and daughter, which was published in the Oxford 
‘Records of the Reformation;’ but this charge against 
Henry rests mainly on the assertions of his bitterest enemies, 

We must be content with merely calling attention to a most 
interesting letter from the Emperor to his ,brother, the King 
of Hungary, written January 11, 1530. -There is the less 
occasion for our attempting to analyse it here because it has 
already appeared at length in print; but it contains an impor- 
tant and valuable description of the state of Europe dated from 
Bologna, whither Charles had gone to meet the Pope, and to 
receive from his hands the Imperial crown. It was to Bologna 
that the ambassadors, Lord Wiltshire, Dr. Lee, and Dr. Stokes- 
ley, were sent, with a divine and a lawyer in their train—the 
one called Croma and the other Carmel. One of these names 
means Cranmer—we do not know which. It is known that he 
went as Sir Thomas Boleyn’s chaplain ; but who the other is 
we are unable to say. The real object of their embassy was 
to persuade the Emperor, at whose bidding they supposed the 
Pope to be, to consent to the divorce. Before they could have 
reached Bologna Chapuys had sent several more letters to the 
Emperor. Writing February 6, 1530, he says :— 

‘The Queen is treated as badly and even worse than ever. The 
King avoids her company as much as he can. He is always here with 
the Lady whilst the Queen isat Richmond. He has never been half so 
long without visiting her as he is at present, giving as an excuse that 
some one had died of the plague near her residence. He has also resumed 
his attempts to persuade her to become a nun—this, however, is but a 


delusion and loss of time, for the Queen will never condescend to 
consent to it.’ (P. 447.) 


Soon after this the mission to Oxford and Cambridge, for 
the opinions of these universities, and the scandalous proceed- 
ings by which they were obtained, are narrated in detail, and a 
good deal of information given as to the proceedings at Paris in 
the same case. A favourable opinion from Paris was thought of 
more importance than from any other university, and the most 
strenuous efforts were made to secure it. The details are gra- 
phically given direct from Paris by Dr. Garay, who was sent 
from the Emperor to watch the proceedings; but we must in 
this article confine ourselves to the despatches of Chapuys. 

As time goes on the relations of the King and the Imperial 
ambassador appear to become less friendly, and it is not a 
little remarkable that Chapuys spoke out in the most open 
manner, contradicting the King, and telling him facts which 
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not one of his subjects would have dared to speak of before 
him. Chapuys was equally frank in speaking with the Duke 
of Norfolk. On one occasion the Duke said: ‘Should the 
‘ King, after having thoroughly proved the righteousness of 
‘ his cause, and obtained the sanction of the ecclesiastics and of 
‘ the Anglican Church, marry this woman, what will the Em- 
‘perordo? Willhe make war upon us? Ifso, I hope we shall 
‘defend ourselves well.’ Chapuys replied that he could not 
imagine the King would ever give due cause for that, and even 
in the event of this second marriage taking place, there would 
be no need for any foreign prince to declare war against Eng- 
land, as the Duke must know that if the King divorced his 
Queen and took another wife, there would soon be mortal strife 
among his own subjects. 

Nothing is more remarkable in these despatches than the 
light which they throw on home affairs, which we should 
rather have expected to find in histories or annals of the period. 
An instance of this occurs in the letter from Chapuys to the 
Emperor of May 10, 1530. No account has ever been given 
of two documents which have been printed in Wilkins’s 
‘Concilia,’ iii, 727. The one is called ‘ A public instrument 
‘made in an assembly of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
‘Bishop of Durham, and others, by order of King Henry 
‘VIII.,’ containing divers heretical and erroneous opinions 
considered and condemned. The other is a proclamation, 
copied from Foxe, against the damnable heresy of Luther. 
The first contains extracts from some of Tyndale’s works, and 
other books which are condemned. The second enumerates 
the books, with the addition of several others which are also 
condemned. Now this assembly is announced by the Imperial 
ambassador, who wrongly calls it a convocation, and he gives 
us the information that it was about to be held, and that the 
King intended to be present at all their deliberations, because 
he was so familiar himself with the subject of theology. The 
assembly is casually mentioned by Chapuys, who tells the 
Emperor of the Queen’s fears lest it should have been called 
to promote the divorce, and adds that the Duke of Norfolk 
had assured him, upon his honour, that there was no such in- 
tention, but that the theologians and canonists had been sum- 
moned to take measures for preventing the spread of the 
Lutheran heresy. In a subsequent letter Chapuys informs 
the Emperor, in cipher, that this assembly never would 
have been held if it had not been for the publication of a 
certain book, said to be written by an English priest resid- 
ing abroad, addressed to the King himself, touching the 
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divorce affair and other matters connected with him and his 
kingdom, in which the whole question was treated in a masterly 
and most complete manner. He thinks that otherwise the 
King, the Lady, and her father, would only have been too glad, 
in order to spite the Pope, that any Lutheran books specially 
directed against him should have been published in England. 
There can be little doubt that the book in question is Tyndale’s 
‘ Practyse of Prelates,’ published at Marburg in 1530, which 
contains, as a second title, ‘ Whether the Kinges grace maye 
* be separated from hys quene because she was his brother's 
‘ wyfe.’ The fact that the priest’s brother and the merchants 
were condemned to throw the books publicly into the fire, 
is not, we believe, mentioned elsewhere. What the writer 
adds as having come to him on good authority must be 
taken for what it is worth. He says, also in cipher, that the 
King being afraid that the said priest will write still more 
boldly against him, and hoping to make him retract what he 
has already said in the matter, has offered him several good 
appointments and a seat in his council if he will come over 
(p. 848). The Queen, he says, was at this moment in better 
spirits, as she thought that the King would not venture upon 
the second marriage. The ciphered passage which follows is 
worth transcribing :— 

‘Should it take place, which may God prevent, I suspect that the 
King will hastily repent, and that he will be thankful to return to his 
first marriage, if by so doing he could be freed from the second.’ 


This was also, he adds, the opinion of the Cardinal and of 
many others. There is another passage in this letter which 
bears upon the rumour of Anne Boleyn’s intrigues, but as it 
is mere hearsay, it must be taken for what it is worth. The 
ambassador says :— 


‘Tt is a long time since the Duke of Suffolk has been at Court. Some 
say that he has been exiled for some time, owing to his having de- 
nounced to the King a criminal connexion of the Lady with a gentleman 
of the Court who had already once been dismissed from Court on such 
suspicion. This time the gentleman had been sent away at the request 
of the Lady herself, who feigned to be very angry with him, and it was 
the King who had to intercede for his return. Others attribute the 
Duke’s absence from Court to other causes, with which I will acquaint 
your Majesty at the very first opportunity. The King shows greater 
favour to the Lady every day; very recently, coming from Windsor, 
he made her ride behind him on a pillion, a most unusual proceeding, 
and one that has greatly called forth people’s attention here, so much so 
that two men have been, as I am informed, taken up and sent to prison 
merely for having mentioned the fact and commented upon it.’ 
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The allusion in this passage is to the alleged intrigue of 
Anne Boleyn with Wyatt; and this is the earliest intimation 
we have of it. People have been content, hitherto, to speak 
of it as a lie invented for party purposes by Sanders. But the 
story was told also by Harpsfield, and has recently been 
brought to light in the ‘ Treatise on the Pretended: Divorce,’ 
published by “the Camden Society. Chapuys’ letter shows that 
it had become the topic of conversation; and there is a re- 
markable confirmation of the story in a Spanish volume, pub- 
lished in 1874 at Madrid, from a nearly contemporary MS., 
entitled ‘ Crénica del Rey Enrico Otavo de Ingalaterra.’ This 
volume is, indeed, by no means to be trusted, and a story 
found in it would be of little value without some corroboration 
from another source. It details most minutely the conversa- 
tion held between Wyatt and the King after Anne Boleyn’s 
disgrace in 1536, when the King made Wyatt repeat to him 
the charge which he made against her six years before, and 
which it is alleged Henry at that time bade him suppress. 
Unfortunately for Anne ‘Boley n’s fame, the story must, we 
think, be pronounced to be tolerably well authenticated. 

As there is no further allusion to this point, and the next 
letter is dated more than a month later, we suppose there is a 
missing link of one or more letters in the correspondence. In a 
despatch of June 15, Chapuys gives an anecdote in illustration 
of the power which Anne Boleyn was exerting at Court. 
Quite lately the King had sent to ‘the Queen some cloth, beg- 
ging that some shirts might be made of it for his own use ; but 
Anne had roundly abused the bearer of the cloth, one of the 
principal gentlemen of the bed-chamber, in the presence of the 
King, who confessed that the cloth had been taken to the 
Queen by his order. And here we light upon altogether a 
new phase of action in Cardinal Wolsey. Hitherto it has 
been supposed that Wolsey had ceased after his fall to inter- 
fere in any matters of Court. But if the information which 
his physician gave Chapuys may be trusted, he had turned 
completely round, and was acting, or wishing to act, in the 
Queen’s interest. It is of course disguised in ciphered writing. 

‘Ihave received a letter,’ he says, ‘from the Cardinal's physician 
in which he tells me in rather obscure terms that his master, not 
knowing exactly the state of the Queen’s affairs, cannct give any special 
advice upon them; that, if he could get fuller information, he would 
give counsel and direction, as though Paradise were to be gained 
through it; for his happiness, honour, and repose depended upon that, 
and that it seemed to him that now was the time to take stronger 
measures, and call in the assistance of the secular «arm, since so little 
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nerve was shown on the other side. The physician did not further 
explain the Cardinal’s meaning, and therefore I am at a loss how to 
interpret his message and wishes.’ 


There is another passage in a subsequent letter which bears 
in the same direction :— 

‘The Cardinal sends daily to enquire how the Queen’s cause is pro- 
gressing, and why it is not more energetically pushed. He dislikes 
delay above all things, for he thinks that this business once settled, he 
has a good chance of returning to power.’ (P. 692.) 


Some of our readers will be familiar with the address of the 
nobles of England to the Pope, which was finally sent off with 
the date July 13. But no one has ever before told the story 
of the mode in which it was got up. The address itself may be 
read in Herbert, and it has been reprinted with the signatures, 
headed by Wolsey and Warham. It is creditable to the epis- 
copate that only four bishops signed it, and we rejoice that the 
name of Sir Thomas More is not appended to it. But if what 
we have just seen of Wolsey is true, he must have been play- 
ing a double part, which is most discreditable to his memory. 
Chapuys alluded to it several times, and says that each of the 
signatories had been dealt with by the King separately, who 
first got together a considerable number by personal applica- 
tion, and then sent round commissioners from house to house, 
to obtain from each nobleman, whether ecclesiastic or layman, 
the required signatures; for which object, he says, commissioners 
started two days ago; and adds, ‘ There will doubtless be but 
* few who will venture to oppose the King’s will in this matter.’ 

On September 4th and 5th we have two letters—the first to 
Madame Margaret, the other to Charles—stating that Francis, 
by means of his ambassadors, had endeavoured to persuade the 
King to conclude the new marriage at once, saying that he 
would afterwards engage to obtain from the Pope all neces- 
sary licenses and dispensations ; but that all the Council, except 
Norfolk and Boleyn, would not listen to any such proposal. 
Towards the end of the month Chapuys received a power of 
attorney to act for the Queen, which had been sent off three 
weeks before by the Emperor. And now the King appears 
to look upon Chapuys as his personal enemy, and to inveigh 
in no measured terms against the Pope’s duplicity and schem- 
ing to the Emperor. The Imperial ambassador reports a con- 
versation between the King and the Papal Nuncio, in which 
very strong and angry words were used; the King asserting 
that, unless the case could be tried by English prelates, he would 
take the matter in his own hands, and that he had prorogued 
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Parliament from October 5th for twenty days, in order to gain 
time for a final answer to come from the Pope. The Nuncio was 
the bearer of a despatch from Clement to the Queen, which the 
Pope had expressly written to see whether, upon his request to 
the King to be allowed to present it to Katharine, he would be 
refused. He was refused accordingly, and so Clement became 
convinced of the King’s bad feeling in the affair. The same 


-despatch informs us that the Chancellor had spoken so much 


in the Queen’s favour that he had a narrow escape of being 
dismissed, and that the King, having found that the discussion 
in the Privy Council had got wind, had now taken precautions 
to prevent the Queen or anyone else from learning anything 
of importance, except by means of bribery and pensions. 

The Papal Nuncio and Chapuys were now in constant 
communication, and they wrote to the Pope to say that he 
must proceed at once to pass sentence, as there was now no 
longer any hope of the King being induced to alter his course. 
On October 15 Chapuys wrote to the Emperor to say that the 
King, after calling together the lawyers and divines of the 
country, and finding that they could not consent to the cause 
being finally decided here by the Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
further prorogued Parliament till Febr uary, with the view of 
gaining over to his opinion a larger number of members. 
Nothing could be plainer than that the King had now made up 
his mind to have the case decided at home in his favour in 
whatever way might be possible. A General Council seemed 
probable, as the Lutheran affairs were beginning to press ; — 
he feared that as much as the Pope disliked the idea of i 
There was no attempt at secrecy any longer. The King Pei 
the Pope and the clergy in the severest terms, both to Chapuys 
and to the Baron del Borgho, the Papal Nuncio. Whatever 
else was being talked about, the King would bring in the sub- 
ject of the divorce, and on one occasion Chapuys observed the 
Lady at a window which commanded the gallery in which they 
were discussing the subject, listening to every word that was 
uttered; and ‘the King, fearing that she might hear what he 
was going to say, moved the ambassador from the window, and 
took him to the middle of the room. 

We wish we could collect more precise information from these 
letters about the Cardinal Archbishop of York; but every 
allusion to him is so mysterious, that it is difficult to understand 
the meaning of the sentences. Writing on November 13, Cha- 
puys says that a week ago he was removed from the keeping of 
Northumberland to that ‘of Talbot, and that his physician had 
been sent to the Tower as a traitor. The Duke of Norfolk 
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could not explain the reason of Wolsey’s arrest ; but it seems 
likely that the King had discovered that he was in secret com. 
munication with the agents for the Queen, and was greatly 
incensed against him. 

As the time for the meeting of Parliament approached the 
Queen became more and more anxious. She knew the opinions 
of the Universities had been put into authentic form, and were 
to be read at the commencement of the session. But before 
that time came the poor Cardinal had breathed his last. It 
seems that the King in his papers had complained that no one 
did business now as Wolsey had managed things for him, 
and that Anne Boleyn and the Norfolk faction were bent on 
his destruction. The accusation brought against him was his 
tampering with the Courts of Rome and with France in order 
to obtain his restoration to office. One would hope, if one 
could, that Wolsey had seen his error, and was endeavouring 
to repair it. But we have found nothing in these documents 
which helps to decide the question. On November 2 
Chapuys announces his arrest, and adds, what is important, 
that his physici an had been arrested also, and was entertained 
like a prince by the Duke of Norfolk. Coupling this with the 
fact that a year or two later Agostini was expecting a rewarl 
for secret services he had performed at his master’s death, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the physician had turned against 
Wolsey, and had given the information which would have led 
to worse consequences if he had not anticipated the machina 
tions of his enemies by dying on the eve of St. Andrew’s Day. 

The letter ends with an important piece of information :— 


‘ Whilst I was writing thisa good and trusty man called and said t 
me that he had been informed by the prothonotary of the Archbishop 
of Canterlury that the King not only wished to have a copy of the 
documents above referred to, but also to have them translated into 
the English language and attested, and that the Earl of Wiltshire 
had requested him, in the King’s name, to make the said translation, 
and so shape the text by enlarging it wherever it might seem desirable, 
and that the conclusions and papers should turn entirely to the King’ 
advantage. This, and other circumstances which I omit, will give 
your Majesty an idea of their way of proceeding in this matter. 


(P. 827.) 


The month of December was important, as the crisis was 
coming, and the Pope was certain soon to issue the breve 
forbidding the cohabitation of the King with Anne Boleyn, 
which arrived at the beginning of the year 1531. The King 
knew what was coming, for he had been informed by his 
ambassadors in a ciphered despatch of the Pope’s intentions 
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The Duke of Norfolk reproached the Papal Nuncio for never 
having alluded to the subject, and the Nuncio had replied 
that he had retrained from speaking for fear of aggravating 
the King’s anger, and producing violent and threatening 
janguage, such as the King had recently used against the 
Pope; and that the Pope had himself instructed him not to 
give himself any further trouble in vindicating his conduct to 
the King, as he had more than sufficiently acquitted himself 
of all his obligations, and must now consider his duty to God 
and his conscience, and how est to ensure justice to the parties 
concerned. — 

As we approach the end of the year the ambassador's des- 
patches become more and more interesting. He wrote on 
December 17, and again on Tuesday, the 21st. In this 
last he alludes to one of the 18th, which, if the date is correct, 
has been lost. But he gives most important information, of 
which we have only the most indirect account elsewhere, of a 
meeting heid on Sunday the 19th at Lambeth by Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at which Stokesley, Lee, and 
Foxe were present, in which they vainly endeavoured to 
persuade Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, to change sides. Fisher 
was a perfect model of integrity and honesty, and replied that 
the matter was too clear to require argument, and besides, 
that the Pope was the only person who could pronounce 
authoritatively on the case. But he was informed that all 
his self-will and obstinacy would not affect the decision at all, 
for that the King had determined to appoint six doctors on 
one side and six on the other, to debate the matter, with two 
impartial judges to hear what each side had to say, and to 
pronounce definitively upon it. The debate accordingly was 
fixed for January 12, 1531, and Parliament, which had been 
prorogued to February 2, was summoned for January 16, 
from which circumstance people began to conjecture that the 
King was now bent on carrying out his design immediately 
with the help of Parliament. We may judge of the prevail- 
ing agitation from what Chapuys says as to the current 
rumours to which people began to attach importance, that 
the kingdom was at the time to be destroyed by a woman; in 
accordance with which fear some worthy English merchants 
had been to him to consult him about removing their goods to 
Flanders or Spain, and settling there. One of the worst signs, 
he thought, was that the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
hitherto been on the Queen’s: side, went over to that of the 
King. The Queen had sent him the intelligence that Warham 
had drawn up two documents, one being an appeal to a 
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General Council, and a protest of the nature of which she 
could learn nothing. Chapuys was of opinion that Warham, 
on the score of being entitled by special privilege to conduet 
the case, had protested against his jurisdiction being transferred 
to Wolsey and Campeggio, but he added that his timidity and 
his age were so great that he thought much reliance could not 
be placed on him. Chapuys seems to have been well informed 
as to what was happening, and remarkably sagacious in guess. 
ing what was about to transpire. Things were just passing 
into Cromwell’s hands, and the proceedings in Parliament 
owed their origin to this unscrupulous minister’s suggestion, 
But Eustace Chapuys was not sufficiently behind the scenes 
as yet to know this, and there is no mention of the name of 
Cromwell in this volume. But several of the contents of 
this letter are remarkably verified by hints which appear in 
other documents of the period, which have hitherto been some- 
what difficult to understand. One instance of this is the 
suggested conference with Fisher. No notice of this has been 
taken by historians. Burnet (i. 143) found a letter from 
Stokesley to Fisher on the subject, which he assigned to 
January, 1533, forgetting that there was no Archbishop of 
Canterbury living at the time. Whether he supposed that it 
was Warham or Cranmer who offered to debate the matter 
with Fisher cannot be ascertained, nor does it much matter, as 
the whole transaction belongs toa period two years antecedent 
to what Burnet supposed. The letter itself has been printed 
at length in the ‘ Records of the Reformation,’ but the editor 
has unfortunately also mistaken the date, attributing it to 
1533 instead of 1531. The despatch from Chapuys to the 
Emperor not only settles this pot, but explains the whole 
tenor of the letter, which is inexplicable if referred to any 
other than its true date. 

The same despatch supplies another instance in point. And 
it relates to a more important subject than the settling of the 
date of a conference to discuss the matter of the divorce. It 
has long been known that Reginald Pole was in France, and 
at Paris during the time when the opinions of the doctors 
and canonists of that university were being procured for the 
King ; but it is only since the publication of the ‘ Records of 
‘the Reformation’ at Oxford in 1870 that Pole has appeared 
as at one moment an active partisan for the King, using 
all his influence, and that not very honestly, to bias the doc- 
tors of theology and canon law. The subsequent interview 
between Pole and the King has indeed been graphically 
described by himself, and the story appears in most of the 
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histories of the period. But we have in Chapuys’ despatch 
of December 21, 1530, a confirmation of the proceeding, as 
well as a remarkable addition to it, though Chapuys seems not 
to have known even the name of the young agent for the 
King, whose change of purpose he describes, and even the 
editor of the Calendar appears to be in“entire ignorance of the 
person intended. 

The paragraph we are alluding to is as follows. It is, as 
usual in the most important particulars of the ambassador's 
despatches, written in cipher :— 

‘There remains but little to say excepting that the King has offered 
to the son of the Princess’s governess, who is a relative of his, the 
archbishopric of York, on condition of his being one of the two neutral 
judges above mentioned, and complying with the King’s wishes in that 
respect; but he has declined the appointment, saying very candidly 
that he considered he had already sinned against his conscience, when, 
in obedience to the King’s command, he had tried to forward the 
King’s case at Paris.’ (P. 854.) 

Now, the first few lines of this paragraph plainly prove that 
Reginald Pole is the person meant, the son of Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, and daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, 
the younger brother of Edward IV., who had been selected 
by Katharine as governess to the Princess Mary, partly, it is 
supposed, from a desire of cultivating a friendship with an 
illustrious member of the House of York, whose brother, the 
heir of that house, had been put to death before the marriage 
of Prince Arthur with Katharine, in order to secure the 
throne from a possible claimant from that family. The offer 
of the Archbishopric of York to Pole is a matter of history, 
but it is entirely new that the northern primacy was offered 
him under the condition of accepting conjointly with Warham 
the decision of the question as to the legitimacy of the mar- 
riage of the King with his brother’s virgin widow. Of course 
the bargain was that the decision should be in favour of the 
King, and possibly it was the very form of the proposal that 
opened Pole’s eyes to the iniquity he had been already guilty 
of in endeavouring to procure the favourable sentence of the 
University of Paris. It is not a little remarkable that thus 
eitly in the course of the proceedings Pole had begun to 
falter. Chapuys says of him: ‘ Being pressed by me to speak 
‘according to his conscience, he depreciated those doctors 
‘much more than I had done to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
‘strongly commended the doctrine of those who held for the 
‘Queen.’ Whether Pole is the person alluded to in another 
letter of August 2 is perhaps not quite so certain. After ob- 
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serving that the Queen had been informed of the disgraceful 
way in which the sentence had been obtained at Paris, he 
adds that she is perfectly indifferent to all that has been done 
there in the cause, and that he thinks she is right to disregard 
the opinion extorted by such unfair means; for he says; «] 
‘ have certain information that one of those who went over to 
agitate for the King has said the same thing since his return 
from that capital, and expressed his great surprise that there 
should have been so many distinguished men in that university 
ready of their own accord to speak out so boldly and firmly 
in support of the Queen’s cause.’ (P. 673.) Now, this 
paragraph, in all probability, refers to Pole, and fits in ex. 
tremely well with what is said elsewhere in these letters, and 
with the two letters to him from the King, which were first 
produced by the editor of the ‘ Records of the Reformation,’ 
The volume ends with a most interesting letter written in 
Spanish by the Queen herself to the Pope, imploring him no 
longer to delay trying her case and giving sentence upon it, 
It is without date, but must be the letter which Chapuys al- 
ludes to as included in the parcel which carried his own two 
letters of December 21 to the Emperor. The editor has as- 
signed it to December 17. The exact date of the day of the 
monthon which it was written is of little importance, but thecon- 
tents of the letter gives us information which is not to be had 
elsewhere. It is certainly not a little remarkablethat Katharine, 
knowing the terms of familiarity on which Henry was living 
with Anne Boleyn, should have expressed such confidence in 
what she calls his natural goodness and virtues. She tells the 
Pope that if she could only have him two months with her- 
self, as he used to be, she had power enough to make him for- 
get the past. She attributes his persistent infatuation for his 
mistress entirely to evil counsellors, who were her real enemies, 
and who, she says, ‘ wage constant war against me. Some 
‘of them, that the bad counsel they gave the King should not 
‘become public, though they have been already well paid for 
‘it, and others that they may rob and plunder as much a 
‘they can, thus endangering the estate of the King, my lord, 
‘to the risk of his honour and the eternal perdition of his soul.’ 


. 


“ 


. 


. 


‘ These are the people,’ she continues, * from whom spring , 


*the threats and bravadoes preferred against your Holiness; 
‘they are the sole inventors of them, not my lord.’ (P. 856.) 

The last despatch that the Imperial ambassador wrote is 
dated December 29, but it was kept open by desire of the 
Queen till the 31st, when he enclosed a ciphered communication 
she had received from Rome, from an unknown writer, who is 
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described as ‘a person in authority,’ informing her that an 
excusator had appeared on the part of the King, claiming 
that the cause should be heard elsewhere than in Rome, and 
advising that every effort should be made to counteract the 
design of the opposite party. The despatch ends with the 
words : ‘1 write as a faithful servant of the King, my lord, and 
‘of your Highness, that you should save your husband’s honour 
‘from those who are daily heaping disgrace upon him.’ 

Here we must take leave of this remarkable volume of State 
papers. The remaining part, which will probably be pub- 
lished in the course of this year, will, we have no doubt, 
contain further revelations, though it can scarcely give us 
more important contributions to the history of the period. 





Art. X1.— The New Parliament, 1880. By WILLIAM SAUN- 
pERSs. London: June, 1880. 


‘Tris little volume is a useful compendium of the causes, 
incidents, and results of the late election. It is, to borrow 
the language of the racing season, the ‘correct card’ of the 
contest, with the names and colours of the riders, comprising 
within a modest compass a narrative of the events immediately 
preceding the dissolution, a selection from the addresses and 
speeches of the principal candidates, and a full account of the 
numbers polled on each side, with a biographical sketch of 
some 240 new Members of Parliament. With this opportune 
guide we may venture to offer some remarks on the composi- 
tion of the Legislature and the Administration to which the 
government of the British Empire has been entrusted by the 
people of England, perhaps for several years. 
In looking back on this record of a period of excitement 
we find a good deal which might have been left unsaid, or which 
might have been better said, even by eminent men, on both 


sides. Perhaps Lord Beaconsfield has had cause to reflect in’ 


the shades of Hughenden that his letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough—intended, doubtless, to open the lists with the blast 
of a trumpet—was not felicitous in the choice of topics or in 
the choice of language. The ‘constitutional tie’ is not 
broken; the ‘expediency of the Imperial character of this 
‘realm’ is not assailed; the ‘power of England and the 
‘peace of Europe’ are not impaired. The address of Lord 
Hartington, on the contrary, was by general consent the most 
sensible and statesmanlike which the occasion called forth. 
It is entirely free from exaggeration ; it leaves nothing to be 
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retracted or explained; and, viewed by the light of subsequent 
events, it affords a sufficiently clear view of the policy of the 
resent Government on the principal questions of the times, 
For the rest, the majority of these addresses and speeches, 
struck off on the spur of the moment, present as little interest 
as a last year’s almanac, and are already forgotten; if remem. 
bered at all, they are sometimes quoted to establish a charge 
of inconsistency against those who delivered them. 
Inconsistency! Long life to it! There is a vast deal of 
inconsistency in politics which may not orily be condoned, but 
received with approbation and gratitude. Inconsistency is the 
staff of halting politicians, the salve of wounded consciences, 
and the only remedy for political intoxication. It makes the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain. It is the bridge 
by which men pass from wrong to right, from passion to 
reason, from error to truth, from the impossible to the possible, 
from the polemics of the hustings to the responsibilities of 
government. Inconsistency turned Saul, the persecutor, into 
Paul, the apostle ; inconsistency taught King Clovis to burn 
what he had adored, and to adore what he had burnt. By 
inconsistency the Duke of Wellington emancipated the Roman 
Catholics: by inconsistency Sir Robert Peel abolished the 
Corn Laws; by inconsistency Mr. Disraeli introduced house- 
hold suffrage ; by inconsistency Mr. Gladstone has more than 
once modified at one time of life, and in a more liberal sense, 
the opinions and measures he entertained or advocated at 
another time. Indeed without the grace of inconsistency our 
Prime Minister might still be a hot Tory and a bigoted 
Churchman. Men of a fiery temperament. especially if they 
are endowed with the perilous gift of eloquence and wit, are 
apt to say a good deal more than they will ever do. Sir 
William Harcourt at Scarborough or at Oxford, and Sir 
William Harcourt dealing with the Water Supply of London 
or the Game Laws from the Treasury bench, would do well to 
assume a different attitude, and change his arms from those of 
offensive to those of defensive warfare. But why should we 
cite personal instances of inconsistency, when the House of 
Commons itself—the new House of Commons of the young 
Parliament—has given the world a transcendent example of 
this virtue by ‘rescinding in one week the resolution it had 
passed by an equally large majority in the week before? 
After such a proof of its ductility, who can doubt the fine 
temper of the metal ? 4 
As far as the country is concerned and the public interests, 
such changes are hailed with general satisfaction, when they 
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are the result of reflection and common sense. Nothing can 
be more unfounded than to suppose, because a Liberal Admi- 
nistration has come into power, containing, as it ought, some 
important representatives of advanced Liberal opinions, that 
we are living under what the Tories were pleased to cail a 
‘Radical dictatorship.’ A dictatorship in this country, although 
it were a dictatorship of eloquence and patriotism, would not 
be of long duration. This sort of exaggeration on the Conser- 
yative side is quite as misplaced and unfounded as anything 
that was said by the sharpshooters of the Liberal party ; and 
if there is something to abate on the one hand, there is every- 
thing to be recanted on the other. Far from regretting that 
the tempest raised by the dissolution of Parliament has sub- 
sided, we rejoice that the winds have fallen into a more gentle 
breeze, which renders the voyage on which we are embarked 
infinitely more safe and pleasant. 

But, although we feel great indulgence for that sort of in- 
consistency which leads men to prefer temperate courses to 
intemperance and violence, we are by no means inclined to 
daim that indulgence for ourselves. We confess that we are 
rather proud than ashamed of a dogged adherence to old- 
fashioned Whig principles. Not being addicted to the use of 
strong polemical language, and not having the excuse of the 
hustings, a writer on political subjects, who treats them with 
deliberation, ought to have nothing to unsay. And we hope 
that this is our own case. We would even venture to remind 
our readers that the programme of the policy of the Liberal 
party, published in this journal on the eve of the dissolution, 
udder the title of ‘ Plain Whig Principles,’ has been fulfilled 
more nearly than might have been anticipated, and has, as far 
as we know, not been exceeded by any measures of a political 
character, although the new ministers may be accused of some 
deviations from sound economical principles. 

We quoted a dictum é6f Lord Russell’s that whenever the 
Liberal party was reconstituted it would be on a Whig basis. 
The present Administration comprises the following members 
amongst others :— 

Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of State. 
Marquis of Hartington, Indian Secretary of State. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Home Secretary of State. 
Earl of Kimberley, Colonial Secretary of State. 
Mr. Childers, Secretary of State for War. 
‘ Earl of Northbrook, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Earl Spencer, Lord President of the Council. 
Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy of India. 
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Earl Cowper, Viceroy of Ireland. 

Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Dodson, Local Government Board. 

Mr. Adam, Commissioner of Works. 

Earl of Morley, Under-Secretary for War. 

Mr. Grant Duff, Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Lord Frederic Cavendish, Secretary to the Treasury. 


We have sometimes been told that there is no such thing 
as a Whig left in England—that they are as extinct as the 
dodo. Here, at least, are some survivors of the species. He 
must be a very unconscionable and exacting Whig indeed who 
is not satisfied by this array of names. They are the names of 
the most considerable men in our party. They are, we firmly 
believe, the men best able, at the present time, to govern the 
country with prudence and success. The Whigs have been 
accused, we think unjustly accused, of being an exclusive 
party. They have, on the contrary, sought to rally to their 
standard recruits both from the side of Liberal Conser- 
vatism, and from that of more advanced democratic opinions 
Thus most of Sir Robert Peel’s immediate followers, after 
1850, melted into Lord Palmerston’s Government, and there 
has been a strong and sincere desire to include in Liberal 
Administrations the men of advanced opinions who gave most 
promise of executive ability or of Parliamentary talent. In 
forming his Cabinet, on the present occasion, Mr. Gladstone, 
whom no one accuses of exclusive Whig predilections, 
very wisely proposed office to Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Mundella. They 
form a very important ingredient in the Government, and 
we attach great value to their advice and co-operation. It 
is desirable and proper that the opinions of the large section 
of the people of England which they represent should be 
worthily expressed and fully weighed. But they are not the 
dominant principle of the present Ministry. The Radical or 
advanced portion of the Liberal party in the present House 
of Commons is supposed to consist of about one-third of the 
Ministerial majority. It seems to us preposterous to suppose 
that the element in the Government and in Parliament whieh 
is numerically and personally the least strong should exercise 
a fatal ascenfency or paramount authority over their col- 
leagues. To the Whig statesmen we have named moderate 
Liberals throughout the country look to uphold the sound and 
time-honoured principles of their party ; to refuse all unwise 
compliances with measures at variance with the rules of poli- 
tical economy and of justice; and to resist the cry for rash and 
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reckless innovations. This is what the Whigs have done 
before and may do again, without ceasing to promote the cause 
of progress and reform. We believe them to be equally capa- 
ble of performing those duties now; but should they un- 
happily fail, they will extinguish their party and ostracise 
themselves. 

To two of the most eminent persons in the Government, 
Lord Selborne and Mr. Gladstone himself, the foregoing re- 
marks do not apply. Lord Selborne, whose acknowledged 
eminence as a lawyer places him at the head of his profession, 
is a Liberal Churchman, who has shown on more than one 
occasion that with him political expediency and party con- 
nexion do not outweigh conscientious personal opinions. 

Mr. Gladstone would probably disclaim the appellation of 
‘Whig,’ and it would be presumptuous in us to affect to cir- 
cumscribe his vast and versatile genius within the stricter 
limits and traditions of the Whig party. The circumstance 
is a fortunate one, if it places him in a broader and _loftier 
position than those who surround him. Mr. Gladstone un- 
doubtedly possessed at the crisis of the election the confidence 
of the majority of the electoral bodies; he has perhaps a 
keener perception than any other statesman of their wants 
and wishes; he is an essential element of a popular Govern- 
ment; and, to speak plainly, neither the leaders of the Whig 
party nor Mr. Gladstone himself could carry on the Govern- 
ment without their mutual, cordial, and united support. 

But we entirely deny that the Whig party suffers any dimi- 
nution of strength or influence from this just and necessary 
alliance. A man may be a sound Liberal without being a 
Whig, but he cannot be a Whig without being a Liberal. 
What, then, is the distinction? Briefly this: the Whigs are a 
section of the Liberal party who adhere to a creed; they have 
articles of belief; they admit the authority of tradition; they 
form their judgment and regulate their conduct on principles 
which have been recognised and established amongst them for 
twocenturies. Thus they believe in Constitutional Monarchy ; 
they uphold the authority of the law over the National Church 
in restraint of clerical pretensions; they adhere firmly to the 
doctrines of the great English economists; they approve the 
share in government of an aristocracy not founded only on rank 
and wealth, but open to merit and recruited by public services ; 
they do not think that the introduction of pure democratic prin- 
ciples (as seen in some other countries) is so favourable to 
liberty, stability, and good government as the maintenance of 
the British Parliamentary Constitution. The political Free- 
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thinkers of the present day, of course, dissent from these old. 
fashioned and orthodox views of the Whig party. They ar 
at liberty to proclaim their preference for republican govern. 
ment, for a voluntary ecclesiastical system, for secular schools, 
for the extinction or limitation of settlements of property and 
endowments, for arbitrary restraint on the trade in liquor, for 
the propagation of noxious diseases, or for universal suffrage, 
with all its consequences. We do not quarrel with them on 
that account, though we cannot agree with them. But they 
agree with us in our sympathy with freedom and free institu. 
tions throughout the world, in our desire to advance in the 
track of national progress, and in our love of economy and peace, 

In a country subject to popular delusions and strange out- 
bursts of fanaticism and ignorance—a country which produces 
believers in Arthur Orton, and constituents of a Kenealy and 
a Bradlaugh—large allowances must be made for extravagant 
opinions. But it is the first duty of enlightened statesmen to 
combat them. We can conceive nothing more contemptible 
than to temporize or waver, with regard to fixed principles of 
legislation and goverument, out of regard to the interests or 
passions of any ill-informed class of electors. They who claim 
to lead the nation, should lead it right. Thus we regret ex- 
tremely that when the President of the Board of Trade re- 
ceived a deputation of foolish tradesmen who came to protest 
against the libeity of trading in Co-operative Stores, he did 
not manfully vindicate the principles which govern those use- 
ful institutions, which were first adopted for the protection of 
the class of artisans, but have now benefited all classes of society. 
Mr. Chamberlain seemed, on the contrary, chiefly anxious to 
defend himself from the charge of dealing with a co-operative 
society. as if it were a crime. He should have told the depu- 
tation that all forms of commercial association are in this country 
open to all classes, and that there is not a public servant in the 
country who, as land-owner, mine-owner, capitalist, merchant, 
or manufacturer, is not practically engaged in trade, and in 
competition with other traders. He might have added that 
the co-operative societies, by encouraging cash payments and 
reducing prices, have benefited the tradesmen themselves. 

A measure, introduced, we are sorry to say, by another 
member of the Government, to relieve from repeated penalties 
the persons who refuse to vaccinate their children, is still more 
indefensible. It is a criminal surrender of a public duty to a 
most mischievous agitation. The law compels a man to have 
his child vaccinated, in the first place, because he has no 
right to expose the child to a malignant disease; and, secondly, 
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because he has no right to propagate a malignant disease 
among his neighbours. The penalty is merely the sanction of 
a legal and moral obligation. To remit the penalty is, in the 
eyes of the vulgar, to relax the obligation and to paralyse the 
law. Considering what the consequences of such a measure 
may be, it merits the strongest condemnation. But that con- 
demnation is still further increased by the consideration that 
it is impossible to conceive that the Ministers who propose 
such a measure are themselves the dupes of it, or are blind to 
its evil effects. It is on their part simply a surrender of their 
own judgment and knowledge to a mischievous agitation. 
This is not the way a State can be governed. We have a 
right to expect that the eminent men who now hold office 
should act strictly upon their own principles and convictions, 
and should never stoop to waive them. We have a right to 
expect that there should be no legislation in violation of fixed 
principles, which have the certainty of science, and are ac- 
cepted as truths by all the enlightened members of the com- 
munity. The Liberal party claims, we think with reason, a 
more advanced position in knowledge and intelligence than 
that of its opponents: is that position to be sacrificed in obe- 
dience to the clamour of the most ignorant portion of society ? 

The Employers’ Liability Bill is another measure of a purely 
social and non-political character, though not the less import- 
ant on that account. This Bill has encountered serious oppo- 
sition from those who are best qualified to judge of its effect, 
and the opposition has been most strongly expressed on the 
Liberal side of the House. The questions it raises must be 
dealt with simply on sound economical principles, and there is 
reason to fear that the scheme proposed by the Government is 
crude, and might do more harm than good both to masters and 
to workmen. 

Upon the whole, it is computed that about 230 members of 
the Liberal party in the new Parliament are men professing 
moderate opinions, and not favourable to the test questions 
of the extreme section. The party professing more advanced 
opinions is estimated at about 110, exclusive of the Irish Home 
Rulers. As compared with the last Parliament, the two great 
parties in the House of Commons have as nearly as possible 
changed their respective positions. In 1874 the country re- 
turned 351 Conservatives and 250 Liberals; in 1880 the 
numbers are 349 Liberals and 243 Conservatives, leaving the 
Iris members out of the account. Such, at least, is Mr. 
Saurders’s computation in the volume now before us. We 
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shall therefore assume this to be the aspect of the present 
House of Commons. 

The Liberal party undoubtedly achieved a signal victory at 
the last election, and their opponents collapsed, chiefly, as we 
believe, because their power and efficiency as a Government 
more especially in the House of Commons, were exhausted, 
and because they were convicted of some egregious blunders 
in Indian and Colonial policy, and of inefficiency in their 
financial arrangements. The state of business in the public 
offices, the critical questions left untouched in Ireland, in 
India, in the Colonies, and at home, and the irregularity in 
our finances have imposed a heavy load on the successors of 
the late Government, and sufficiently demonstrate that. they 
were as deficient in administrative ability as in Parliamentary 
eloquence. But it is not our in “tion <o resume this discus. 
sion. We advert rather to the circumstances which acconm- 
panied their fall and restored their antagonists to power. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that there 
was one thing almost as costly as a battle lost, and that isa 
battle won. We confess that, however we may be gratified 
by the result of an election which has restored our friends to 
power, there is much in the late electoral struggle, and on both 
sides, which we cannot regard with satisfaction. Nothing is 
more strange to a looker-on than the fact that out of this mass 
of exaggeration, passion, manceuvring, deception, and extra- 
vagance is evolved the basis of the government of a free, 
moral, and intelligent people. A cynic might imagine that 
at such a time all the worst qualities of the nation obtain « 
momentary ascendency, and supplant the best. The proud 
stoop, the independent bow, the honest equivocate, the honour- 
able corrupt, yet happily the result is infinitely supcrior to the 
means employed to obtain it. 

Reckoned in pounds, shillings, and pence, these means are 
weighty enough. There were probably about 1,000 candi- 
dates in the field at the late election, for we suppose that at 
least two-thirds of the 652 seats were contested. It appears 
from the declared expenses of candidates, whether successful 
or not, that not many of these contests cost the individual 
nuusinated less than 2,000/.; and, if the undeclared expenses 
are reckoned, this sum of 2,000/7. would be a low average for 
the cost of challenging a seat. At that rate a general elec- 
tion costs the country 2,000,000/., or rather 2,000,000/. are 
spent in the country, and in very questionable ways, by about 
a thousand gentlemen who aspire to the honour of a seat in 
Parliament. And how has this money been spent? In foolish 
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and mendacious placards, in attorneys’ bills, in extortionate 
rents, in drink, in noise, in carriages to convey to the poll men 
who walk to their daily work, in purchased influence, and in 
posible corruption. This appears to us to be a discreditable 
and scandalous fact. No doubt direct personal bribery has to 
a great extent been abolished by severe repressive measures, 
and especially by the penalty attached to it—that it defeats 
itsobject and unseats the member. But direct personal bribery 
affected only the lowest class of voters. The modern system 
of electoral expense operates as bribery on a wider scale. It 
has been well said by a leading journal :— 


‘Isages, of which election trials offer numberless illustrations, and 
which notoriously prevail in scores of constituencies, demonstrate that 
jarty managers everywhere are inclined to regard statutory safeguards 
of electoral purity as artificial bx"riers which it is not more immoral 
to circumvent than it is for a conveyancer to elude, for instance, a 
provision against perpetuities. The Legislature is always labouring to 
devise how seats in Parliament shall not be bought and sold. It seems, 
on the contrary, to be the one aim of electioneering agents, of high and 
low degree, to discover secret conduit-pipes which will irrigate con- 
stituencies with their representatives’ money without offending against 
the letter of the law. The subjects of expenditure infinitely vary, 
from alms of a shilling to a broken-down workman to the profuse 
feasting of wealthy tradesmen. It may, again, be a cricket club which 
has to be raised up from insolvency, or a town library to be stocked. 
Whether the recipient be worthy or unworthy matters apparently little 
or nothing to these electioneering trustees of a candidate’s or member’s 
purse, provided only money be extracted from him.’ 


Elections so conducted cannot fail to be extremely demoral- 
ising to the entire population of the kingdom. The whole 
system of electoral agencies is vicious, and no one suffers more 
from it than the candidate who is plumed by these harpies. 
We know one or two instances in Scotland and in the 
North of England in which some young and active Liberal 
candidates repudiated these base instruments, and resolved to 
win the game by their own exertions. They were told it was 
impossible, but the result showed that the people backed their 
manly resolution ; they saved their pockets and their character, 
aud won their seats. It deserves to be mentioned to the 
honour of the borough of Hackney that Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Holms were returned for the small cost of 350/.; but this rare 
exception only proves the iniquity of the abuses prevalent 
elsewhere. 

The practice of voting by ballot has now taken its place in 
the legislation of this country. No doubt a bill to renew the 
Ballot Act will be introduced and will pass in the course of the 
VOL. CLII, NO. CCCXI. U 
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present session, perhaps as an act of a temporary character, 
for some details of the measure, which should be amended 
before the law assumes a permanent shape, require more 
time and attention than can now be given to them. We our- 
selves, and the statesmen whose opinions this Journal habitu- 
ally seeks to express, have never been advocates of the ballot, 
and experience has not lessened our objections to it. No doubt 
elections are now conducted with greater order and decency, 
which might have been accomplished by other means, such 
as voting by signed papers ; and we are glad that the protection 
of secrecy has been accorded to that small minority of elec. 
tors who really desire to conceal their votes and their opinions. 
But these advantages are dearly purchased. The vast majority 
of electors here, as in America, repudiate secrecy altogether; 
they join party associations, they attend party meetings, they 
wear party colours, they take every opportunity to proclaim 
their party allegiance. For them the ballot does not exist 
at all. If secret voting had really penetrated into our political 
habits, personal canvassing must cease. We think it would 
be a very good thing if it did cease. It is an anomaly and an 
impertinence to ask a man how he intends to exercise a trust 
which the law declares to be secret, and to surround the for- 
mality of voting with infinite precautions, when every indi- 
vidual elector has been openly solicited, and in most cases 
pledged, to vote in a particular manner. Experience shows 
how deceptive these pledges are. No such promises should be 
asked for when they are so easily broken. It is unpleasant 
to say ‘ No;’ it is awkward to resist importunity ; a promise 
can even be given on both sides, or given with a mental reser- 
vation. At the polling-booth the voter follows the bent of his 
own fancy and dares the devil. Hence it has been shown in 
numerous instances that it is now impossible to calculate be- 
forehand on the result of an election. In many cases it has 
turned on the secret whim or treachery of a dozen people. 
Moreover, the power of rejecting votes given to the returm- 
ing officers, and the loss or invalidation of votes honestly 
given through the inexperience or blundering of voters, are 
very serious evils when the numbers are nearly equal; and 
in some remarkable instances the returns have been falsified by 
no other cause. The President of the United States, Mr. 
Hayes, owed the supreme power he has exercised for four 
years in that country to illicit practices with the ballot-boxes, 
which it was impossible thoroughly to investigate or to correct. 
The American people wisely submitted to a temporary evil 
rather than kindle another civil war. But a mechanical ap- 
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tus for voting must be dangerous which changes and fal- 
sifies the will of a nation. Secret voting is obviously favour- 
able to those sudden fluctuations of opinion which have marked 
the last two elections. It has shaken the stability of parties, 
and carried the day by the rush of a popular impulse. That 
is hardly a sound or a safe basis of government ; and in troubled 
times or periods of strong excitement, such as would arise 
from severe distress or from the pressure of war, it might lead 
to very serious consequences. ‘The movement is just as likely 
to bein one direction as in another. It would probably be 
always fatal to the Government then in existence. No one can 
foretell it, no one can foresee it; it is blind and irresponsible. 
The cardinal maxim which ought to govern elections by an en- 
lightened people is that the exercise of the franchise is a 
public duty, to be honourably and manfully discharged, under 
the guidance of principle and conviction. But we are far from 
so high a standard of political morality. 

It is too early to form any definite conclusion as to the cha- 
racter and capacity of the new House of Commons, the pro- 
duct of the recent election; but some facts are already known 
which deserve to be noted. The number of new members or 
of members not having had seats in the last Parliament is un- 
usually large, for itamounts to 241 persons—more thanone-third 
of the whole assembly. Mr. Saunders informs us that the 
class of merchants and manufacturers has largely increased, 
from 91 in the last Parliament to 199 in the present one. The 
class of country gentlemen and of members of the aristocracy 
has diminished in almost as large a proportion, from 200 to 
126. This is doubtless chiefly due to the large and unexpected 
losses sustained by the Conservatives in the Knglish and Welsh 
counties, which had previously been their stronghold. In no 
former elections has there been so marked a change in the 
agricultural vote, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government has lost 
no time in acknowledging its debt to this class of electors 
by the bill for the destruction of ground game and by the 
repeal of the malt tax. The number of lawyers has not, as is 
commonly supposed, augmented; the figure, 127, probably 
includes all those who belong even nominally to the legal 
profession; journalists have increased from 5 to 15. The 
army and navy have lost a good many representatives; in 
other professions no important change has occurred. The 
impression produced upon those who have closely attended to 
the first proceedings of the new House and studied its constitu- 
tion is that in point of intelligence it is considerably in advance 
of its predecessor, and that it contains a large number of 
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men not far advanced in life, of whom good expectations ma 
be formed. Probably the most judicious of these persons haye 
as yet refrained from speaking, and are waiting their oppor. 
tunity; for at the time at which we are writing there has not 
been what can be called a political debate or a real party 
division. The angels fear to tread where the fools rush in, 
But having said this, and feeling a strong desire to put a 
favourable construction on an assembly from which so much 
is expected, we are bound in candour to acknowledge that the 
novelty of the situation, the inexperience of members, and 
the modern tendency to the disintegration of parties, have dis- 
closed some less encouraging symptoms. 

It is beyond dispute that the House of Commons in the 
last Parliament forfeited to a considerable extent the respect 
and confidence of the country, not so much from the political 
opinions which were represented by the majority, as by the 
apparent failure of that branch of the Legislature to conduct 
its own proceedings with dignity and despatch. The causes 
which led to this deplorable result are well known. They 
were, mainiy, the want of authority and order in the conduct 
of debate, the factious obstruction of a certain class of mem- 
bers who continued to turn the technical rules and orders of 
the House into obstacles, the excessive loquacity of some foolish 
persons, the tendency to waste the time of Parliament upon 
abstract propositions and impracticable measures, and generally 
the want of discipline in parties without which the proceedings 
of a numerous popular assembly become intolerably confused 
and ineffective. The consequence was that, with an unexampled 
expenditure of time and talk, very little was done ; and it be- 
came a question whether a Legislature, giving way to these 
aberrations, could transact the business of an empire. We 
revert to this subject, not for the purpose of dwelling on the 
shortcomings of the past, but as a warning for the future. 
The present House of Commons is, as Sir William Harcourt 
declared the other day, in its infancy. Far be it from us to 
suppose that this assembly will imitate the faults of its prede- 
cessor. The House, we doubt not, will cordially support the 
firm authority of the chair, and applaud the determination of 
the Speaker ¢who is, after all, the representative of its own 
collective will) to enforce a stricter observance of the rules 
of debate. There is probably no assembly in the world in 
which such large discretionary powers are reserved to individual 
members, by questions, resolutions, addresses, and adjourn- 
ments; but these powers exist on condition that they be not 
abused. It is important that the rights of a minority be re- 
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spected ; but a minority must accept the fact that it is a minority, 
and that the voice of the majority is the determination of law. 
The origin of the debates which have most strongly interested 
the House in this short session hardly merited much attention 
as far as the persons affected by them were concerned, but 
in the course of the discussion .points of great moment arose. 
Nothing could be more unbecoming than Major O’Donnell’s 
questions with reference to the antecedents of a gentleman who 
has been selected by the Government of the French Republic 
to fill the post of Ambassador of France at this Court, and 
who has been accepted in that official capacity by the Ministers 
of the Crown. It isclearly a matter with which the House of 
Commons has no concern, since it is the act of a foreign Govern- 
ment, and it must be assumed (to borrow the well-known com- 
pliment of Mr. Hugh Elliot to Frederic the Great upon a simi- 
lar occasion) that this gentleman is a worthy representative of 
the present Government of France. The Speaker might there- 
fore have done in the first instance what he did at last, namely, 
refuse to allow questions touching the honour of a foreign am- 
bassador to be put or answered in the House of Commons. 
But Mr. Gladstone raised another point of far greater gravity 
by the motion he abruptly submitted to the House—that the 
author of the question, which had been answered by the 
Government, should ‘not be heard, when he proceeded to 
move an adjournment as an excuse for a speech. No such 
motion had been made, we were told, for 200 years; but oa 
looking into the precedents it is doubtful whether any such 
motion was ever made before.* It seems to be inconsistent 





* Sir Erskine May has collected in a valuable paper, which he sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee, all that can be found in the nature of 
a precedent for such a motion in the journals of the House of Com- 
mons. But in 1677 an attempt was made in the House of Lords to 
stop a debate ‘that might create distraction in the subjects’ minds 
‘concerning the legality of Parliament.’ Indeed that debate was 
stopped, and the Lords opposing were ordered to ask pardon as delin- 
quents, failing which the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Wharton were sent to the Tower. 
On this arbitrary proceeding of the majority, Bishop Burnet records 
the arguments against it in the following terms, which contain the 
te Whig principle on the question: ‘ They said, if an idie motion 
‘was made, and checked at first, he that made it might be censured for 
‘it, tho’ it was seldom, if ever, to be practised in a free Council, 
‘where every man was not bound to be wise, nor to make no imper- 
‘tinent motion: But when the motion was entertained, and a debate 
‘followed, and a question was put upon it, it was destructive to the 
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with the first principles of free speech and a free Parliament, 
Motions have undoubtedly been made that one member be 
heard in preference to another member, by which the second 
member is indirectly and temporarily debarred from the right 
of speech. But we are surprised that it did not occur to the 
memory of the leader of the House, with his great parliamen- 
tary and historical experience, that on some such occasion Lord 
North sprang to his feet, exclaiming, *‘ Then, Sir, I will speak 
‘to that motion.’ A similar storv is related of Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir Francis Burdett. The moment a motion was 
made that ‘a member be not heard,’ we apprehend that every 
member of the House, including the inculpated member him- 
self, had an undoubted right to speak to that motion. Some- 
thing of the kind actually took place; and in the process of 
reducing Major O’Donnell to total silence, that honourable 
gentleman delivered himself of two or three speeches, and re- 
duced the whole proceeding to a demonstrated absurdity. Mr, 
Gladstone then wisely dropped the motion he had made. 
Such an incident is not a creditable symptom of the tact, 
self-possession, or judgment of the new Parliament. We hear 
more than we like of the disintegration of parties, and the 
want of order and discipline. A House containing 241 new 
members must necessarily be somewhat deficient in tactical 
experience; but it is the more necessary that the old and expe- 
rienced members of the House should afford to their colleagues 
an unfailing example of temper, regularity, and just notions 
for the transaction of business. Singularly enough, in an 
assembly in which it is admitted that the ministerial party has 
a large majority, Ministers have found themselves voting with 
the minority on several occasions, such as Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
and Mr. Pease’s resolutions on the sale of liquors, and the first 
resolution to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath. 
Indeed it is remarkable that all the debates and divisions 
that have taken place are on questions of a social rather than 
a political character, and are not questions governed by poli- 
tical principles at all, but by the rules of political economy or 
of parliamentary procedure. 
The contention of a member-elect of the new Parliament, 
who claimed to make a simple declaration in place of the oath 


‘freedom of publick Councils to call any one to an account for it: They 
‘might with the same justice call them to an account for their debates 
‘and votes: So that no man was safe, unless he could know where 
‘the majority would be: Here would be a precedent to tip down 9 
‘many Lords at a time, and to garboil the House, as often as any 
‘ party should have a great majority.’ 
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July, 
= of allegiance required by statute, raised a point of consti- 
wa tutional importance. The Committee to which the ques- 


: tion of the oath as affecting the Jews was referred in 1857 re- 
ea fused to adopt the proposal of Lord John Russell, that the 
‘ne House of Commons was included in the section of the Act of 


ef William 1V., which empowered all bodies now authorised to 
Tel administer or receive an oath to allow a declaration to be made 
wai in lieu of any oath; and the admission of the Jews was after- 
ne At wards allowed by an Act substituting the simple words, ‘so 
we ce ‘help me God,’ for the words, ‘on the true faith of a Chris- 

: ‘tian.’ But the law has been modified since then by the Par- 


ae liamentary Oaths Act (29 & 30 Vict. cap. 19), which enacted 
nn in the most explicit terms that the oath thereby appointed shall 


_ be solemnly and publicly made and subscribed by every member 
ribs of the House of Commons at the table in the middle of the 
A aa House; and the privilege of substituting an affirmation or 

Mr declaration for the oath is confined to Quakers, and every other 

iti, person for the time being by law permitted to make such sub- 
. tact stitution. It was contended that the member for N orthampton 
> hele is not one of the persons included by law in this exception ; 
d the and that the Act did not contemplate the case of a person ready 
ade to take the oath whilst he disclaims and denies the meaning 
ctical implied by the words of ‘it. Mr. Gladstone, in moving the 
sii resolution which was carried on July 1, intimated that he did 
ie not himself believe in the jurisdiction of the House to settle this 
sons question, which must be determined by the judicial construction 
a of the statute, and that he regarded an oath taken by a person 

mre who does not respect its religious character as a profanation. 
ith In allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to enter the House upon a simple 
ota affirmation, at his own risk and peril of an action at law, the 
frst House virtually adopted the recommendation of the second 
ok Select Committee. The case will therefore now probably be 
alin transferred to a court of law, and if Mr. Bradlaugh is in 
than the wrong he will incur penalties and his seat will be void. 


i. So the matter stands at present. Of the opinions and conduct 
“3 of Mr. Bradlaugh we shall say nothing; nor do we propose to 


nite discuss the intricate proceedings to which he has given rise. 
mr But although we regret these circumstances, they serve to illus- 
ak trate a very important truth, namely, that promissory oaths, 
ie imposed solely for the purpose of binding the conscience of 
They men to perform a public duty, are misapplied, and should be 
hehe abolished altogether. 

where The Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. cap. 72) 
yD s0 was a great step in the direction of the abolition of these en- 
any gagements ; for in a vast number of cases simple declarations 
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of fidelity and secrecy were substituted for oaths; but the 
oaths of bishops and of the clergy, Parliamentary oaths, the 
oaths of Privy Councillors and great officers of State, and of 
the army, are not included within this Act. To illustrate our 
argument it is sufficient to point to the qualified observance 
of the oath of canonical obedience by the clergy. Nay, the 
Coronation Oath of the Sovereign, which bound her to main. 
tain the United Protestant Church of England and Ireland, 
was not held to be any bar to the disestablishment of the Irish 
branch of it. The plain truth is that promissory oaths have 
not any effect whatever on political conduct, and it is in the 
highest degree objectionable to invoke the sanction of that 
Being from whom no secrets are hid upon an engagement to 
which no one attaches an indissoluble authority. 

Allegiance to the sovereign is a duty incumbent alike on all 
the Queen’s subjects, whether they have taken an oath to that 
effect or not. If a man harbours treasonable designs or com- 
mits a breach of that allegiance, he is guilty of a crime greater 
than that of perjury, and may be punished, not for his per- 
jury, but for his treason. Oaths taken by members of Parlia- 
ment were introduced as a test at the worst period of our 
history ; and the form of the oath was so constructed as to ex- 
clude Papists and others, who were obnoxious to the dominant 
party in the State. But the principle of the Test Act has 
been abandoned and abolished for half a century. The dis- 
charge of civil duties should be detached from all distinctions 
of religious opinions or religious obligation. A man does his 
duty in a civil office because he wishes to retain the office, 
and because he would be punished for misconduct in it. If 
he is a man capable of a gross dereliction of duty, on sucha 
man the terms of an oath have little power. The true test 
of the value of an oath as regulating conduct is whether perjury 
can be assigned, and punishment inflicted by law for a breach 
of it. It would be difficult or impossible to support an indict- 
ment for perjury solely on the ground that a member of Par- 
liament has forsworn himself by breaking his oath of allegiance. 
In courts of justice the case is different. There it is necessary 
to impose on witnesses, and often on unwilling witnesses, the 
strongest possible obligation to speak the truth. A judicial 
oath operates*powerfully on the consciences of men; but, in 
addition to this religious sanction, it is enforced by the penalties 
awarded by the law to perjury; and if it can be proved ina 
cours of justice that a witness has committed the positive 
offence of violating his oath, he himself becomes a criminal. 
Yet even in courts of justice a declaration may now be substi- 
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tuted for an oath by permission of the presiding judge, and 
this declaration has the same sanction, namely, a prosecution 
for perjury. Where no such prosecution can be instituted, no 
sath ought to be imposed, and the appropriate form of obli- 
gation is a solemn declaration that the person assuming a civil 
ofice will perform the duties appertaining to it. The num- 
ber of official oaths which used to be administered has of late 
ears been largely diminished. We think all oaths of a civil 
and political character, not having reference to the adminis- 
tration of justice, should have the same fate; and we should 
be glad if this painful incident led to the establishment of the 
great principle, that the sanctity of an oath is not to be lightly 
invoked for the mere performance of a public duty. 

The late Government left to their successors a vast inherit- 
ance of arduous duties to be discharged and perplexing ques- 
tis to be settled; the foreign policy of the country to be 
reviewed, continued, or modified; the agitation, disaffection, 
and distress of Ireland to be-assuaged by wise measures of 
relief; the peculiar distress now affecting agricultural owners 
and tenants to be considered; commercial treaties with 
France and some other States to be renewed; a budget 
athome to be reconstructed so as to fill up accumulating 
deficiencies ; the finances of India to be rescued from enor- 
mous maladministration and inconceivable blunders; a war to 
be terminated in Afghanistan; a confederation to be orga- 
nised in South Africa; and these great affairs must be dealt 
with, in addition to the minor domestic matters which engross 
9 large a portion of the time of the House of Commons, such 
as the Game Laws, the Water Supply of London, the Licensing 
system, and fifty others. We say nothing of larger measures, 
looming in the distance, such as the County Boards Bill and 
the Extension of the Franchise, which the Government are 
pledged to bring forward hereafter. We shall not attempt at 
this moment to enter upon so vast and varied a field of contro- 
versy. Some of these questions have already been discussed 
at length in this Journal; * for the rest, we wait to learn what 








* In the course of some political remarks in our last number, it was 
stated with reference to Mr. Clare Read, whose absence from the 
present Parliament is universally regretted, that this gentleman had 
sit in the last Parliament as ‘the salaried agent’ of the agriculturists. 
Mr. Read informs us that this statement is wholly unfounded. His 
income while ke sat in Parliament was exclusively derived from his 
own resources after he withdrew from office; and we regret that we 
should have given currency to a report which rested on erroncous 
information. . 
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may be proposed, and what the future may bring forth. But J gawn 
/ on behalf of the Government it must be said that no time has J jead b 
' been lost in applying their newly-acquired power with energy jhe po 
to the work. man E 

The basis of a wise foreign policy is the confidence and J shat o 
respect of foreign nations. No statesman of our time is better J ighle | 
qualified than Lord Granville to obtain at once these indjs. 


pensable conditions. He is known to the Cabinets of Europe oll 
to be a man of experience in diplomacy, of moderate opinions, ie | 
singularly discreet and judicious in the expression of them, resen 
both in Parliament and in his official correspondence, not given _ 01 


to promiscuous oratory, exact in all his engagements and dech- J an’ ho 


rations, and a sincere friend of peace. Accordingly the J gfyirs 
Foreign Secretary received from all quarters encouraging J jiffen 
proofs of the favour with which he was regarded abroad, and The 
he proceeded at once to deal with the most pressing question agricu 


of the day—the complete execution of the Treaty of Berlin, | ihe fy 
with the concurrence of all the Great Powers of Europe. It J githou 
was already a great step to revive the active concert of all the J adver: 








| parties to that instrument. The proposal of a Conference at J aumb. 
hi Berlin, in which the British Government took the lead, was upon 
HT well received, and within a few weeks the Conference met. J Qoyey 
; The cession of territory by Turkey to Greece contemplatel J one x, 
by the treaty has now been defined by the Powers, and it parts: 

i remains to be seen in what manner and by what influence J of Ep 
{ effect can be given to it. But we fear that the surrenderof J season 
‘ Janina to Greece will cost the world something more than the J geht, 
i ink of a protocol. At the same time Mr. Goschen was des politic 
8 patched on a special embassy to Constantinople to exert a any 
friendly pressure on the Porte for the fulfilment of its engage econo! 
ments—engagements, be it remembered, which were the con exterr 

ditions on which alone it was rescued from the crushing termsof J dry 

the treaty of San Stefano. We sincerely trust that the repre look t 

sentations the Queen’s special ambassador is authorised to ad- capita 

i dress to the Sultan may not fail of their effect. But the pub- impro 
i! lication of his instructions and of the remarkable despatch of politi 
Sir Henry Layard of April 27 demonstrates that no time ot J nq } 

opportunity had been lost in urging the Sultan to enter upon ration 

the reforms-he had promised to make. Nothing had been left deduc 

1h unsaid or undone by that eminent diplomatist, the ambassador oP ate 
1 in ordinary, to convince the Porte of the urgent necessity of must 
ih some great change in the administration of the empire, and motiv 
: Sir Henry Layard had the advantage of a long personal int J figen 
macy with the Sultan, and an intimate acquaintance with his | West 


advisers and with the Ottoman Empire. The inference to be mone 
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But | grawn from these remarkable papers is that much must be 

me has § ,ead between the lines,and that much remains behind. Whilst 
energy § the policy of England is to prolong the existence of the Otto- 
man Empire by improving the condition of its subject provinces, 
ce and § that of Russia is to accelerate a catastrophe she deems inevi- 
better J table by lending her support to the obstructive party. The 
2 indis- fF more the pashas and the Sultan himself are urged by the 
Zurope representatives of England to enter on the path of reform, the 
unions, § more they look to Russia to perpetuate the abuses of their 
them, present rule. The result is that they are more tempted to 
given rely on their arch-enemy than on the unwelcome counsels of 
decl- J an honest friend. This we take to be the actual state of 
ly the J afairs at Constantinople, and it is one fraught with danger and 
raging § (ificulty not only to Turkey, but to Europe. 


d, and The great questions affecting the state of Ireland and the 
uestion # gricultural depression prevailing in this country, which it is 
Berlin, | the fashion of the day to connect with the tenure of land, 
pe. Tt although that has remained the same in prosperous and in 
all the J adverse times, have been so fully discussed by us in the January 
nee at Ff number of this Journal that we have nothing at present to add 


d, was upon these subjects until we know more fully how the 
e met. § Government proposes to deal with them. But we shall make 
aplatel J one remark applicable to both cases. The population of some 


and it parts of Ireland and the agricultural proprietors of many parts 
— of England are suffering from natural and social causes—bad 
nder o 


seasons, low markets, increased habits of expenditure, and 
jan the J debt. These are social evils, and they are not to be cured by 
as des political remedies. They are not to be cured or alleviated by 


oxert & any remedies which depart from sound principles of political 
ngage economy, or from the strict rules of law and justice. To lavish 
he con» # external relief on a distressed population is to pauperise it, and 
erms of Ftp dry up the natural sources of support and supply it must 
2 repre look to. ‘To shake the rights of property is infallibly to drive 
| to ad- capital out of the country, which is the thing most needed to 
re pub- improve its resources. To yield in the slightest degree to 
atch of Political agitation, when the consequences of it would in the 
time or end be injurious to the community, is to consign future gene- 
rT upo? } ttions to pauperism, famine, and anarchy. It is by scientific 
een left deductions from known facts and established laws that the value 
assador of any measure affecting the internal economy of a people 
sity f J must be measured ; otherwise changes introduced from excellent 
e, and F motives may lead to calamitous results. We say with con- 
al int: | fidence that the only effectual mode of relieving distress in the 
— West of Ireland is to enable the population to emigrate. The 


money spent in useless works or mischievous doles would have 
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been far better employed in removing a portion of the people 
to other and more fertile lands. Every measure which tends 
to unite them more closely to the soil only increases the evil. 
The appointment of Mr. Forster to the office of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was hailed with peculiar satisfaction, because 
he was known to be a humane and enlightened statesman and 
also a firm one. On his arrival in Ireland he found, we believe, 
that the local executive was already engaged in some measures 
which on strict principles could hardly be defended ; but these 
it was not within the power of the present Government to 
change. We especially regret the appropriation of a large por- 
tion of the fund in the hands of the Irish Church Commissioners 
to eleemosynary purposes and the relief of temporary distress; 
and we are gratified by the declaration of Mr. Forster that he 
relies mainly on the operation of the Poor Law to meet the 
present emergency. We think, however, that it was the duty 
of the new Government to arrest as soon as possible the mea- 
sures of a very dangerous tendency which had originated in 
the weakness of the late Administration; and we learn with 
astonishment and alarm that Mr. Forster has, since his first 
visit to Ireland, adopted and conceded some of the most ques- 
tionable views of his predecessors as to the extent and remedies 
for the prevailing distress. We think he has been greatly 
deceived and misled. For we have read a declaration re- 
ported to be made by this Minister, for whom we enter- 
tain the highest respect, that ‘there are some circumstances 
‘in Ireland as affecting landiords and tenants which put them 
‘in such difficulty that the rules of political economy as be- 
‘ tween buyer and seller do not apply.’ We abstain from dis- 
cussing the details of measures now before Parliament, which 
may be modified while we write, and which are much better 
treated in the House of Commons and the daily press. But 
on behalf of the principles which ought to govern all legisla- 
tion we must raise our humble voice. If the rules of political 
economy as between buyer and seller do not absolutely apply 
in that strange and anomalous island called Ireland, it is be- 
cause they have been already forgotten. As much might be 
said of the rules of morality. A starving man who steals a 
loaf may excite our compassion; but we do not pass laws to 
enable starving men, or men who profess to be starving, to 
steal loaves with impunity. Hard cases, the judges say, make 
bad law. The temporary distress prevailing in some parts of 
Ireland may, it seems, be held to justify false principles of 
political economy, which will be infinitely more injurious to 
the country in the long run than the eviction of a thousand 
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pauper tenants. Society itself rests upon contracts—upon 
contracts freely entered into between landlord and tenant, be- 
tween buyer and seller, between lender and borrower, between 
creditor and debtor—but contracts which, when once entered 
into, are armed with the sanction and authority of law to 
enforce them. How is a man to fulfil his own engagements 
and pay his own debts who has not received what is due to 
himself? An Irish landlord whose tenants are released from 
payment of rent ought in common fairness to be released from 
the payment of his taxes and his monthly bills; but in Ireland 
a landlord actually pays income-tax direct to the State on rents 
he has never received, and never will receive. Who shall say 
that a debtor is to be released from one class of liabilities in 
order that he may meet other liabilities, not more cogent or 
sacred? How is the mortgagee to receive his interest when 
the mortgagor receives no rent? Is it nota direct premium on 
the mendacity of the Irish peasant to release him from a debt 
because he says he cannot pay it? How is the distinction to 
be drawn between those who would pay but cannot, and those 
who could pay but will not? If the rules of political economy 
cease to govern the relations of buyer and seller in some dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and for a limited time, how is their authority 
to be restored hereafter, or maintained in other places? Can 
anything be more absurd than a schedule to an Act of Parlia- 
ment declaring that within certain lines on a map the rules of 
political economy do not apply? It is not in the power of 
Parliaments or Ministers to suspend their operation. If vio- 
lated, they will infallibly produce calamitous results. These 
are economical and not political questions. The welfare of the 
people, now and hereafter, and not the clamour or exigencies 
of party, must be the rule and object of a wise Government, 
and they can never be departed from with impunity. The 
resignation of the Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the ablest 
and most consistent representatives of Whig principles, by 
character and by descent, is a striking confirmation of these 
remarks, and it occurs at the moment when we close these 
pages. 





No. CCCXIL, will be published in October. 








